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THE  FUTURE  OF  FRANCE. 

BV  M.  F.MILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Govern-  And  this  was  the  moment  which  saw  the- 
ment  of  the  National  Defence,  Eugene  beginning  of  that  i)eriod  of  literary  reno- 
Pelletan,  was  one  day  develo|)ing  this  vation,  of  scientific  activity,  of  parliamen- 
thesis  to  me,  with  all  the  spirited  bril-  tary  life,  of  industrial  development,  which 
liance  and  imaginative  eloquence  which  gave  France  the  preiwnderating  part’ in 
distinguish  him :  that  just  as  in  gambling  the  affairs  of  Europe.  In  1848  Pied- 
ferd so  in  modem  wars  the  mont  is  crushed  by  Austria.  It  forthwith 
vanipiished  draws  more  advantages  from  concentrates  itself,  reforms  itself,  estab- 
his  defeat  than  the  conqueror  from  his  lishes  liberty,  and,  thanks  to  the  prestige 
victories.  “In  fact,”  he  said,  “whence  of  its  liberty,  anne.xes  Italy.  Russia  is 
dates  the  present  greatness  of  Prussia  ?  beaten  in  the  Crimea ;  elle  se  recueille. 
From  Jena,  when  she  lay  prostrate  in  the  according  to  the  well-known  i)hrase  of 
dust  at  the  feet  of  Najxileon.  Cut  to  her  First  Minister;  she  recognizes  the 
pieces,  exhausted  by  requisitions  and  causes  of  her  weakness,  and,  to  remedy 
contributions  of  war,  ruined,  almost  ef-  it,  she  emancipates  her  serfs,  covers  her- 
faced  from  the  map  of  Europe,  it  was  self  with  an  immense  net -work  of  iron 
in  the  depth  of  her  Call  that  she  laid  the  roads,  and  appears  to-day  stronger  than 
foundations  of  the  institutions  which  make  she  ever  was.  Austria  triumphed  over 
her  so  powerful  to-day.  After  1815  Hungary  and  Italy  in  1849,  and  never 
France  loses  her  new-made  conquests,  was  she  so  feeble  as  after  her  success, 
and  even  a  slice  of  the  conquests  of  She  was  beaten  in  1859  and  1866,  and 
Louis  XIV. ;  she  pays  a  milliard  of  francs  her  reverses  deliver  her  from  theocracy 
to  the  Allies,  a  milliard  to  the  emigres,  and  despotism,  and  win  for  her  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  every  liberty,  and  the  sympathies 
of  all  Europe.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  position  of 
M.  Pelletan’s.  It  leads  us  back  to  the 
principle  which  is  admitted  by  Christian¬ 
ity  and  all  systems  of  education,  that 
chastisement  is  wholesome,  and  punish¬ 
ment  the  condition  of  improvement.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  examples  of  contem¬ 
porary  history  are  well  calculated  to  make 
France  of  good  cheer.  I  do  not  know 
who  uttered  that  harsh  phrase,  Finis 
Gallia.  It  only  depends  upon  France 
herself  most  strikingly  to  give  the  sinister 
prophecy  the  lie.  The  year  1870  may 
become  for  her  the  date  of  a  complete 
renovation,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  sober  glory  and  real  progress. 
Jules  Favre  has  said  that  perhaps  she  had 
need  of  trial  to  cleanse  her  from  her  pol¬ 
lutions.  A  bath  of  blood  is  a  horrible 
metaphor.  In  reality  it  may  be  a  source 
•of  restored  youth,  but  only  on  condition 
that  she  endeavors  to  draw  from  events 
the  lessons  they  contain,  and  is  rational 
enough  to  turn  them  to  her  own  good. 
I.et  us  see,  then,  what  these  lessons  are, 
by  which  France  is  bound  to  profit  on 
pain  of  death. 

Whence  comes  it  that  Germany  has  so 
rapidly  and  completely  overcome  France, 
which  is  equally  jwpulous,  more  rich,  and 
more  warlike  ?  Every  one  answers,  it  is 
because  Germany  had  compulsory  in¬ 
struction  for  all,  military  service  for  all, 
the  Schulpflichtigkeit  and  the  Dienspflich- 
tigkeit  It  was  said  before  at  Sadowa  in 
1866,  it  is  not  the  needle-gun  which  has 
conquered,  but  the  schoolmaster.  This 
is  still  more  true  in  1870,  as  the  chasse- 
pot  was  worth  incomparably  more  than  the 
zundnadelgewehr.  We  cannot  declare  it 
too  loudly :  it  is  ignorance  that  has  lost 
France.  Ignorance  in  diplomacy,  which, 
knowing  neither  the  history  nor  the  lan¬ 
guage  nor  the  tendencies  of  Germany, 
<leceived  the  Emperor  as  to  the  attitude 
likely  to  be  assumed  by  the  different  states. 
Ignorance  in  the  generals,  who  had  never 
studied  either  the  organization  of  the 
Prussians,  or  their  tactics,  or  their  pro¬ 
gress,  or  the  lessons  of  the  campaign  of 
1866,  or  the  quality  of  their  leaders. 
Ignorance  in  the  officers,  who,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  fight  against  Arabs,  have  been 
•constantly  surprised,  confounded,  bewil- 
•dered  in  their  own  country.  Ignorance 
in  the  soldiers,  who,  considering  the  Ger- 
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man  as  a  brute  to  be  driven  with  the 
but-ends  of  their  muskets,  lost  all  their 
self-possession  when  confronted  by  men 
as  brave  as  themselves,  more  familiar 
with  the  ground  than  their  own  captains, 
and  with  skill  enough  to  make  a  far  more 
intelligent  and  deadly  use  of  an  inferior 
weapon.  Ignorance  without  bound  or 
limit  in  a  press,  w’hich  cried  “  h  Berlin^' 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  a  military 
promenade.  , 

The  most  formidable  coqis  in  the 
French  armies  w’as,  it  used  to  be  said,  the 
Turcos  and  the  Zephyrs.  They  met  men 
in  spectacles,  coming  from  universities, 
speaking  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  w’riting  on  occasion  letters  in  Hebrew 
or  Sanskrit.  The  men  in  spectacles  have 
beaten  the  wild  beasts  from  Africa.  In 
other  words,  intelligence  has  beaten  sava¬ 
gery.  Are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  know  that  war  like  industry  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  affair  of 
science  ? 

Who  does  not  know  the  immense  sac¬ 
rifices  that  Germany  has  made  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
spending,  for  instance,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  at  lk>nn  in  a  chemical 
laboratory,  forty  thousand  at  Heidelberg 
in  a  jffiysical  laboratory  ?  Little  Wur- 
temberg  devoted  more  money  to  suj^erior 
instruction  than  big  France.  A  thing 
unheard  of,  France  made  the  very  fees  of 
the  university  students  a  source  of  reve¬ 
nue.  She  gave,  w’ithout  counting  it,  more 
than  a  couple  of  millions  of  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  (between  fifty  and  sixty  million 
francs)  for  the  new'  Opera,  and  she  refused 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  school  build¬ 
ings.  Last  year,  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  which  was  conveying  us  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal,  M.  Du- 
ruy,  the  one  man  of  merit  who  ever  served 
under  the  imperial  government,  told  me 
the  tale  of  his  griefs  in  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  He  wanted  to  intro¬ 
duce  compulsory  education  ;  the  Emper¬ 
or  supported  him ;  he  had  all  the  other 
ministers  against  him.  He  had  organ¬ 
ized  fifteen  thousand  night  schools  for 
adults  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  forty  thousand 
pounds  against  the  fatuous  resistance  of 
the  Council  of  State.  There  was  the 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  to  re¬ 
organize,  and  he  could  get  nothing.  They 
preferred  to  employ  the  gold  of  the  coun- 
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try  in  maintaining  the  ladies  of  the  ballet, 
in  building  barracks  and  palaces,  in  gild¬ 
ing  monuments,  the  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  the  roof  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  It 
was  in  vain  that  men  like  Jules  Simon, 
Pelletan,  Duruy,  Jules  Favre,  cried 
out  year  after  year.  “There  must  be 
millions  for  education,  or  F'rance  is  lost.” 
The  Government  was  deaf.  It  denied 
nothing  to  pleasure,  to  luxury,  to  os¬ 
tentation.  It  denied  everything  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  calamities  which  ignorance  is 
causing  to  France  during  the  war,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  with  which  she 
is  menaced  in  peace.  The  one,  cruel  as 
they  may  be,  are  transitory ;  the  others 
are  abiding,  liy  universal  suffrage  France 
has  placed  the  decision  of  her  destinies  in 
the  hands  of  masses  who  are  completely 
incapable  of  discerning  their  true  interest, 
and  still  less  what  is  demanded  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Carried  away  by  the  Napoleonic  legend — 
the  worst  malady  that  can  taint  a  nation 
— universal  suffrage  has  thrice  with  genu¬ 
ine  enthusiasm  placed  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  hero  of  lioulogne,  and, 
obeying  the  prefets,  has  invariably  elected 
men  who  were  profoundly  mediocre,  but 
wholly  devoted  to  the  personal  power. 
Everywhere  and  always  despotism  has 
been  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance.  Now 
that  the  blind  multitudes  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  Man  of  Sedan,  we 
have  to  fear  that  they  will  choose  the 
most  extreme  representatives  of  the  opix)- 
site  opinions,  Socialists,  I^egitimists,  Ultra- 
montanes,  phrenetic  Conservatives,  who 
by  the  desperate  violence  of  their  strug¬ 
gles  will  make  men  long  for  order,  even 
at  the  price  of  liberty. 

I.et  the  example  of  Prance  serv’e  at 
least  for  a  lesson  to  other  nations.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  fatal  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  lower  classes  themselves,  than  to  give 
them  the  vote  before  they  have  sufficient 
enlightenment  to  use  it  with  discrimination. 
Would  you  establish  despotism,  either 
directly  by  the  prestige  of  a  great  name, 
or  indirectly  by  passing  through  a  stage 
of  anarchy,  then  give  the  suffrage  to  the 
ignorant  masses. 

With  compulsory  instruction,  there 
must  be  universal  military  service.  I 
should  like,  for  my  own  part,  not  the 
Prussian  system,  which  constitutes  too 


heavy  a  burden,  but  the  Swiss  system 
combined  with  that  of  Prussia.* 

Universal  service  is  suitable  for  demo¬ 
cratic  nations^  witness  all  the  republics 
of  antiquity.  It  forms  an  army  that  is 
truly  patriotic,  it  braces  character,  com¬ 
bats  that  softness  which  is  gaining  on  us, 
prepares  an  immense  force  without  large 
expense,  and  inculcates  discipline  and 
obedience,  qualities  worthy  of  little  es¬ 
teem  under  a  desiK)tic  government,  but 
indispensable  under  a  free  government. 
The  army  must  become  the  adult  school 
for  every  citizen.  It  was  thus  that  Ger¬ 
many  recovered  her  valor  and  strength. 
We  ought  to  look  in  the  pages  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stal-l  for  what  the  (Jermans  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  soft, 
gross,  sluggish,  without  impulse,  without 
patriotism,  an  inert  mass  that  Napoleon 
kneaded  at  his  will  in  his  hand  of  iron. 
It  was  Scharnhorst’s  reform  which  made 
those  men  of  the  Landwehr,  who  before 
Metz  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  on 
the  spot  rather  than  give  ground.  P2xer- 
cise,  gymnastics,  marches,  manceuvring, 
swimming  taught  to  all,  the  regular  culti¬ 
vation  of  physical  strength,  added  to 
the  cultivation  of  intellectual  strength — 
these  are  the  things  that  transform  nations. 

England,  too,  ought  by  the  side  of  its 
permanent  corps  d' elite  to  make  service 
in  the  militia  general.  The  Englishman 
of  the  well-to-do-class  gives  himself  a 
moral  and  physical  education  which  is 
l)erhaps  worth  more  than  that  which  the 
continental  bourgeoisie  receives ;  but  the 
workman  in  the  manufactories,  and  still 
more  the  laborer  in  the  fields,  decidedly 
needs  to  undergo  at  least  the  system  of 
the  Swiss  army. 

France  will  certainly  go  as  far  as  the 


■  *  I  have  explained  the  advantages  of  this  system 
in  a  work  recently  published  on  the  subject  of 
Germany,  La  Prusse  et  P  Autriche  depuis  Sadawa. 
M.  Buloz  having  asked  me  to  study  on  the  spot 
the  consequences  of  the  war  of  18^,  I  set  forth 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  the  following  con¬ 
clusions.  The  unity  of  Germany  is  inevitable. 
If  France  does  not  show  herself  hostile,  she  will 
act  for  the  advantage  of  freedom.  If  France  de¬ 
clares  war,  she  will  act  for  the  advantage  of  mili¬ 
tarism  and  Prussia.  In  any  case  France  ought  to 
make  haste  to  secure  compulsory  instruction,  and 
universal  military  service,  as  the  duties  of  the 
citizen.  I  held  up  for  imitation,  also,  the  local 
formation  of  the  army  by  province  and  district, 
as  in  Prussia. 
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Prussian  system.  ITiis  it  will  effect  most 
easily,  because  the  only  thing  to  do  will 
be  to  call  its  military  instincts  into  activity. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  U  must  eradicate 
certain  traditions  which  have  brought 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  which  come 
from  the  Empire  and  the  Revolution. 
The  most  ixipular  writers  of  France, 
'I'hiers,  Beranger,  in  old  days,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  Quinet,  have  sung  the  glories  of  the 
Empire  in  everj'  key.  The  old  soldiers 
have  made  out  of  it  in  the  country  districts 
a  real  religion,  of  greater  potency  than  the 
old  one.  The  universal  idea  was  that 
France  had  lost  her  natural  frontiers,  her 
legitimate  prejwnderance,  and  that  she 
was  bound  to  regain  it  at  all  cost.*  In 
the  France  Nouvelle  we  see  Provost 
Paradol,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  true  freedom,  reduced  to  de- 
si)air,  because  he  perceives  that  by  the  end 
of  the  centur)'  there  will  be  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  Germans,  ninety  millions  of  Rus¬ 
sians,  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  only  forty-five  millions 
of  French,  because  the  last  have  less  room 
and  jiroduce  fewer  children.  The  Radi¬ 
cals  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philij)j>e  wished 
to  force  that  clear-headed  and  peaceful 
king  to  make  war,  now  against  Russia  for 
Poland,  now  against  England  for  the  affair 
of  Pritchard,  now  against  Europe  for  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  If  Louis  Philip|)e  resisted  all 
electoral  and  parliamentary  reform  at  the 
risk  of  a  revolution,  it  was  because  he 
feared  the  accession  of  the  Radical  party, 
which  would  have  dragged  him  into  war. 
What  France  ought  to  understand  is  the 
truth,  which  the  English  alone  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  I  believe,  clearly  perceive,  that 
to  maintain  any  prejionderance  whatever, 
or  even  the  balance  of  powers,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  economic  forces  actively  at 
work  all  over  the  world,  is  as  chimerical 
as  to  insist  on  arresting  the  motion  of  tlie 
earth.  Nothing  can  prevent  America  a 
century  hence  from  having  two  hundred 
millions  of  Anglo-Saxons;  and  if  Russia 
after  emancipating  her  serfs  gives  them  in¬ 
struction  and  liberty,  she  will  grow  in  the 
same  proportion,  though  more  gradually. 
Are  England  and  France  to  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  in  ruinous  wars  and  vain  intrigries  to 


•  S*e  on  this  point  a  truly  prophetic  article 
by  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  The  Future  of  Europe  fore¬ 
told  in  History,  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  Sept,  i, 
i860. 


oppose  what  is  inevitable  ?  Besides,  are 
nations  happy  and  glorious  by  reason  of 
their  number  and  their  military  preponder¬ 
ance?  No;  for  who  has  rendered 
mightier  services  to  humanity  that)  Athens 
and  Judnea  ?  Which  are  the  states  most 
to  be  envied  to-day  ?  Are  they  not  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Belgium,  or  perhaps  San 
Marino  and  Andorre  ?  France  must  de¬ 
stroy  to  the  very  roots  her  dreams  of  mili¬ 
tary  su])remacy  and  reminiscences  of  im¬ 
perial  glory ;  must  cast  to  the  winds  the 
relics  of  that  fatal  genius  who  led  her  to 
Waterloo,  and  by  the  jiower  of  his  name 
to  the  Second  of  December  and  Sedan  ; 
must  christen  over  again  her  bridges  of 
Jena,  Austerlitz,  Magenta,  her  boulevards 
of  Sebastopol  and  'I'rocadero,  her  streets 
of  Rivoli  and  Castiglione  ;  must  obliterate 
from  her  books  and  her  monuments  what¬ 
ever  can  infect  youth  with  the  mischievous 
thirst  for  military  glory  ;  must  comprehend 
that  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  countr)’  do 
not  consist  in  a  balance  with  its  neighbors, 
but  in  spreading  among  all  ranks  of  its 
own  inhabitants  comfort  and  instniction. 

If  France  obstinately  insists  on  being 
stronger  than  Russia  and  Germany  in  its 
armies,  and  stronger  than  England  and 
America  in  its  fleets,  enormous  taxes  will 
have  to  be  imposed  on  industry.  Industry 
will  complain  more  violently  than  in  past 
times  of  not  being  able  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner.  They  will  return  to  pro¬ 
tection,  and  all  economic  progress  will  be 
stopped.  It  is  time  for  France  to  adopt 
the  same  external  policy  as  England.  In¬ 
stead  of  carrying  her  flag  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  the  Emperor 
boasted  quite  recently,  she  ought  to  de¬ 
vote  all  her  strength  to  make  the  people 
fit  to  exercise  with  judgment  the  electoral 
rights  that  have  been  prematurely  confided 
to  it. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  last  French 
Government  has  been  nothing  but  a  series 
of  contradictions.  There  are  two  policies, 
either  of  which  is  intelligible.  'I’he  first 
consists  in  being  bent  on  imix)sing  an 
universal  influence  or  supremacy  abroad, 
and  consequently  in  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  all  neighbors  in  a  condition  of 
weakness,  division,  and  dependence.  It 
would  then  have  been  the  business  of 
France  vigorously  and  frankly  to  o])pose 
the  unity  of  Italy  first,  and  the  unity  of 
Gennany  next.  This  is  the  old  policy, 
defended  w'ith  so  much  talent  and  elo- 
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(luence  by  M.  Thiers,  when  he  uttered 
that  terrible  and  prophetic  sentence, 
“  Fous  n'avez  plus  une  faute  a  commettre.” 
This  policy  is  unmistakable,  and  it  is  futile. 
For  it  cannot  prevent  the  concentration 
of  forces  collected  by  the  march  of  ideas 
and  economical  interests  though  it  may 
retard  them.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
French  Government  had  not  favored 
Italian  unity,  German  unity  would  not 
have  been  effected  so  soon.  There  is 
another  i)olicy  which  consists  in  not  med¬ 
dling  ^\nth  the  affairs  of  other  nations  and 
which  finds  matter  for  satisfaction  when 
one  of  them  reaches  national  unity  con¬ 
formably  to  its  wishes,  and  acquires  more 
coherence,  more  wealth,  more  enlighten¬ 
ment,  more  strength  of  every  kind,  because 
commerce  allows  every  one  to  profit  by  it, 
and  because  the  felicity  of  all  mankind  is 
augmented  by  it.  This  is  the  true  modern 
policy — that  which  England  now  pursues. 
Unhappily,  Nai)oleon  III.  followed  both 
policies  alternately,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lose  all  the  advantages  and  reap  all  the 
inconveniences  of  both  one  and  the  other. 
He  only  favored  the  development  of  new 
nationalities,  to  make  them  his  enemies. 
He  declares  war  against  Russia,  and  goes 
to  Mexico  to  sustain  the  Latin  races 
against  .Anglo-Saxon  preponderance ;  a 
policy  of  eciuilibrium  which  makes  two 
powerful  foes.  He  fights  for  Italy,  but 
withholds  Rome,  and  makes  himself  detest¬ 
ed  by  the  Italians  without  satisfying  the 
Ultramontanes.  Weakening  .Austria,  he 
prepares  the  triumph  of  Prussia,  whom  he 
favors  directly  in  1866 ;  he  proclaims 
the  theory  of  great  agglomerations.  Then 
immediately  afterwards  he  turns  towards 
Austria,  visits  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
raises  the  famous  barrier  of  the  Main,  dis¬ 
quiets  and  menaces  Prussia,  then  believes 
himself  bound  to  attack  the  state  whose 
greatness  he  has  he4>ed  to  secure  with  his 
own  hands.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  policy 
more  surely  adapted  to  lead  to  the  gulf. 

France  finds  herself  drawn  towards  the 
old  policy  of  equilibrium  by  her  dynastic 
traditions  and  her  aspirations  after  the 
supremacy  of  Europe ;  towards  the  mo¬ 
dern  policy  of  non-intervention  abroad 
and  development  at  home,  by  the  opinion 
of  the  more  clear-sighted  of  her  publicists. 
It  is  slightly  late  now  to  turn  to  the  first ; 
let  her  then  resolutely  adopt  the  second, 
and  above  all  remain  constant  to  it.  If 
after  the  plebiscite  Napoleon  had  disarm¬ 


ed,  declaring  that  he  intended  to  interfere 
no  more  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  would  have  forced  I’russia  to 
disarmament,  for  the  South  would  never 
have  accepted  the  Prussian  military  bur¬ 
dens,  and  already  in  the  Northern  Con¬ 
federation  the  Diet  was  crying  for  econo¬ 
my.  All  alarm  disappearing  on  the  side 
of  France,  the  pacific  movement  would 
have  been  irresistible.  It  was  the  w'riters 
and  other  men  who  thrust  France  into  an 
attitude  and  a  policy  of  aggression,  that 
prevented  her  from  triumphing  over  her 
rival  by  ix:ace  and  liberty. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  repub¬ 
lican  France  will  have  to  meet,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  The  Liberal  party 
thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Concordat,  suppressing  the  budget 
of  worship,  surrendering  all  rights  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  a  word, 
for  establishing,  as  in  the  American  Union, 
the  free  church  in  the  free  state.  The 
best  reasons  may  certainly  be  invoked  in 
favor  of  this  project,  but  if  the  Catholic 
clergy  see  in  it  an  attempt  upon  its  rights, 
will  the  Republic  resist  the  attack  that 
will  resound  without  a  day’s  cessation  in 
forty  thousand  pulpits  and  eighty  thousand 
confessionals?  If,  to  reduce  them  to 
silence,  recourse  is  had  to  the  severity  of 
the  law,  here  w'ould  be  a  persecution  of 
religion  as  in  1793,  and  we  know  the 
dangers  of  that.  One  must  be  a  Catholic 
and  live  in  a  Catholic  country  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  perils  of  such  a  situation.  In  a 
Protestant  country  people  can  form  no 
idea  of  them.  Let  us  take  a  recent 
example.  M.  Esquiros,  a  mild  and 
moderate  person,  as  everybody  who  knew 
him  in  England  can  testify,  decrees  at 
Marseilles  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  A 
cry  is  raised  on  all  sides  that  this  is  an 
odious  violation  of  liberty.  Without 
doubt,  such  a  step  is  terribly  inopportune 
at  a  moment  when  there  is  so  much  need 
for  assistance  from  all  quarters  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  country.  But  this  is 
what  his  partisans  say  by  way  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  Jesuits  teach  ultramontane 
doctrines ;  these  doctrines  condemn 
absolutely  all  modern  liberties;  if,  then, 
the  entire  youth  of  the  country  is  formed 
by  them,  these  liberties  will  be  annihilated. 
We  have  thus  to  make  our  choice  between 
the  liberty  of  the  Jesuits  to-daj-,  and  the 
liberty  of  France  to-morrow.  We  will 
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not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  first  to  the 
second. 

This  reasoning  must  have  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  foundation,  as  the  Swiss,  who 
are  a  sensible  and  calm  people,  have 
made  the  ostracism  of  the  Jesuits  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Federal  pact.  'I’his 
will  seem  narrow  and  intolerant,  even  to 
the  party  which  calls  itself  advanced. 
That  party  no  longer  disturbs  itself  about 
these  religious  questions.  We  have  gone 
past  them,  it  thinks.  The  yoke  of  old 
superstitions  has  been  shaken  off.  These 
dogmatic  wrangles  are  only  ancient 
triflings,  which  have  lost  all  imix)rtance. 
Yet  there  is  a  fact,  which  ought  to  make 
those  reflect  who  insist  on  seeking  no  les¬ 
sons  except  from  the  observation  of  facts. 
Whence  comes  it  that  free  institutions  ap¬ 
pear  never  to  take  root  or  to  succeed  in 
any  Catholic  State,  either  in  Europe  or 
America  ?  Here  are  the  reasons.  First, 
in  Catholic  countries  education  is  singu¬ 
larly  neglected.  In  France,  the  most 
advanced  Catholic  country  in  this  respect, 
the  projwrtion  of  the  uninstructed  is  about 
one-third.  This  ignorance  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  exercises  of  religious 
worship  require  no  knowledge  of  reading, 
and  that  the  clergy,  afraid  of  the  effects  of 
too  much  light  upon  their  dogmas,  show 
very  little  disjrosition  to  encourage  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Secondly,  the 
Pope,  henceforth  infallible,  condemns  as 
a  heresy  and  a  plague  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  whole  of  the 
existing  organization  of  society.  Those 
who  defend  the  system  known  as  that  of 
1789,  are  thus  led  to  wage  against  the 
clergy  a  w-ar  that  is  defensive,  but  unre¬ 
lenting.  As  it  is  impossible  to  attack  the 
clergy  without  touching  religion,  the 
religious  sentiment  is  violently  shocked. 
Now  as  this  sentiment  is  still  the  only 
basis  of  morality,  that  in  turn  is  lowered 
and  relaxed.  Relaxation  of  morals  has 
invariably  led  to  enfeeblement  of  char¬ 
acter.  Now  without  morals  and  without 
character,  liberty  is  impossible.  A  state 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  say  the 
Scriptures.  How  specially  true  that  is, 
when  the  division  concerns  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  njoral  life. 

Again,  consider  that  the  clergy,  having 
in  their  hands  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  peasants,  thus  dispose  of  a  force 
that  is  enormous,  incalculable.  It  must 
therefore  be  extremely  difficult  to  found 


on  a  solid  base  any  regime  which  the 
Roman  Church  attacks  with  all  the  forces 
at  its  command.  If  the  Republic  in 
France  lasts,  we  shall  see  renewed,  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  that  ancient 
struggle  between  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  and  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  already  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  disasters,  and  cost  so  much 
blood.  This  struggle  seems  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  without  an  issue,  now  that  the  Pope 
has  declared  that  the  two  principles  are 
as  irreconcilable  as  good  and  evil,  dark¬ 
ness  and  light.  France  being  no  more 
prepared  to  renounce  Catholicism  than  to 
renounce  modem  principles,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  all  the  difficulties  which 
will  grow  out  of  this  conflict. 

Will  France  remain  a  Re]niblic  ? 
Scarcely  any  one  believes  that  it  will,  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  re¬ 
publicans.  Yet  this  would  evidently  be 
the  best  thing  she  could  do.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  the  regime  qui  divise  le  mains, 
as  M.  'I’hiers  said  in  1848.  Next,  now 
that  there  is  a  claimant  the  more,  the 
Prince  Imi)erial,  the  dangers  which  would 
menace  any  restoration  would  be  greater 
than  ever.  The  new  sovereign  would  have 
against  him  not  only  two  or  three  evicted 
pretenders,  but  the  whole  body  of  republi¬ 
cans,  who  would  never  forgive  him  for 
having  once  more  immolated  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  would  thus  have  to  contend  with 
the  most  active  and  resolute  men  in  the 
whole  nation.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
retain  both  universal  suffrage  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Now,  would  even  a 
prince  of  the  family  of  Orleans,  full  of 
merit  as  that  family  may  be,  be  able  for 
long  to  make  a  stand  against  these  engines 
of  demolition  ?  He  would  speedily  have 
against  him  the  majority  of  the  electors  in 
the  large  towns,  and  would  find  himself  in 
consequence  brought  down  to  the  position 
which  mined  Napoleon  HI.,  that  is  to  say, 
compelled  to  adopt  rigorous  measures  of 
repression  at  home,  or  else  to  seek  a  di¬ 
version  abroad.  \Ve  should  then  again 
have  a  period  of  some  score  of  years  of 
intestine  discord,  followed  by  a  new  turn¬ 
ing  up  of  the  ground  ;  and  this  would  have 
to  be  again  and  again  recommenced. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  monarchy 
in  France  depends  on  several  causes. 
Firstly,  royalty  no  longer  possesses  pres¬ 
tige,  and  no  longer  inspires  respect.  Now, 
as  Mr.  liagehot  has  well  shown,  this  is  one 
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of  the  essential  conditions  of  all  hereditary 
power.  Secondly,  royalty  has  had  so  lit¬ 
tle  success,  and  has  fallen  to  pieces  so  of¬ 
ten,  that  it  appears  to  offer  no  more  guar¬ 
antees  for  stability  than  a  republican  presi¬ 
dency  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  has  this  particular  drawback,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  crisis  of  a  presidential  election 
every  four  years,  the  nation  has  the  far 
graver  crisis  of  a  revolution  every  fifteen 
or  eighteen  years.  Thirdly,  the  sovereign, 
naturally  seeking  to  strengthen  himself  by 
the  conservative  elements,  is  obliged  to 
give  his  hand  to  the  clergy.  As  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  most  energetic  men 
in  the  country  are  hostile  to  clerical  in¬ 
fluence,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  declare 
war  against  the  sovereign.  This  is  what 
destroyed  Charles  X.  Fourthly,  the 
young  men  are  attracted  to  the  Republic 
because  it  recalls  the  glories  of  Rome,  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  French  Revolution, 
with  which  their  imagination  is  inflamed. 
Fifthly,  it  is  repeated  on  all  sides  that  the 
irresistible  progress  of  democracy  must 
lead  all  over  the  world  to  the  Republic  ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  prodigious  prosperity 
of  the  American  Union  makes  people  sup¬ 
pose  that  Europe  would  enjoy  the  same 
felicity,  if  she  adopted  the  same  institu¬ 
tions.  Finally,  as  they  see  the  horrible 
war,  accursed  by  all  the  peoples,  into 
which  Napoleon’s  quarrel  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  about  the  Spanish  throne  pre- 
cij)itated  two  great  nations,  a  great  many 
persons  of  decidedly  conservative  princi¬ 
ples  have  come  to  detest  monarchs  and 
the  monarchic  system. 

In  face  of  the  numerous  and  weighty 
difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  France,  people  persuade 
themselves  that  the  country  would  act 
wisely  in  keeping  the  regime  into  which 
the  storm  drove  it,  even  though  the  men 
who  are  its  representatives  should  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  heroic  task  which  they  un¬ 
dertook,  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
enemy.  Put  in  their  choice  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  nations  are  determined  not  by 
theoretical  considerations,  or  by  long¬ 
sighted  care  for  the  future,  but  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  moment.  To-day,  more 
than  ever,  a  government  is  bound  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  and  security  enough  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  to  go  on,  and  jdace 
within  the  reach  of  the  millions  of  laborers 
who  live  on  wages  the  means  of  winning 
their  daily  bread.  Once,  in  antiquity  and 


in  the  middle  ages,  societies  could  sup¬ 
port  a  strong  dose  a)f  anarchy,  because 
the  relations  of  exchange  being  very  lim¬ 
ited,  the  circle  of  production  and  economic 
consumption  was  not  easily  disturbed. 
Now  that  the  division  of  labor,  tlie  use 
of  machinery,  and  the  intervention  of 
credit,  have  so  peculiarly  comiilicated  the 
whole  social  mechanism,  anarchy  rapidly 
brings  ruin  for  the  masters,  and  famine 
for  the  workmen.  Then  the  first  invoke 
an  iron  hand  for  the  restoration  of  order  ; 
the  second,  on  the  contrary,  expect  a 
remedy  from  revolutionary  measures, 
which  augment  still  further  the  contraction 
of  credit,  the  universal  want  of  confidence, 
the  suspension  of  business.  These  pro¬ 
found  divisions  provoke  civil  wars,  which 
in  Rome  and  Greece,  as  in  the  Republics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  always  caused 
despotism  to  be  regarded  as  the  single 
harbor  of  refuge. 

In  France  after  1848  nearly  everybody, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  rallied  round  the 
Republic.  By  the  mouth  of  Lamartine  it 
was  declared  in  words  of  seductive  poetiy^, 
that  she  brought  into  the  world  peace 
among  nations,  harmony  among  classes. 
France  and  Europe  were  filled  with  hope. 
But  behold,  the  social  question  rises  up  in 
the  midst.  The  workmen  cry  for  the 
droit  au  travail  and  the  organization  of 
labor.  Louis  Blanc,  Consid6rant,  Pierre 
Leroux,  Proudhon,  constitute  themselves 
the  organ  of  these  demands,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  any  practical  issue.  In 
June  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  national 
workshops  causes  blood  to  flow  in  torrents. 
All  the  old  royalists  and  the  peasants  are 
seized  with  panic.  The  Red  spectre  fills 
them  with  the  most  insane  alarms  ;  and 
they  all  throw  themselves  with  ignoble 
precipitation  into  the  arms  of  the  nephew 
of  a  tyrant,  who  had  destroyed  France  in 
1815. 

Tf\e  pure  republicans  charge  it  as  a 
crime  to  the  socialists  that  they  raised  the 
labor  question,  because  they  thus  over¬ 
threw  the  Republic.  This  reproach  is 
not  well  founded.  P'or,  to  begin  wth, 
this  formidable  question  arose  of  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  already  fermenting  in 
England,  and  as  since  then  it  has  invaded 
every  country  on  the  continent.  'Then 
again  we  do  not  know  whether  posterity 
may  not  see  in  that  the  principal,  or  it 
may  be,  the  only  merit  of  the  revolution 
of  1848.  The  true  criminals  were  the 
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cowards  who  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon, 
out  of  dread  of  conviiunism ;  and  their 
cowardice  arose  from  their  ignorance.  If 
they  had  only  reflected,  they  would  have 
perceived  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  safe  against  communism  than  France, 
where  more  than  twenty  million  persons 
have  a  share  more  or  less  great  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Unfortunately,  imaginary  terrors 
are  as  dangerous  as  fears  that  have  a  foun¬ 
dation.  But  it  is  time  for  the  ?  rench  pro¬ 
prietors  to  fortify  their  nerves  and  open 
their  eyes.  A  people  which  has  not  self- 
control  enough  to  endure  the  discussion 
of  social  questions,  ought  to  give  up  liberty, 
for  henceforth  these  debates  are  destined 
to  become  more  and  more  general  and 
violent. 

Unless  the  present  war  has  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  working  classes  to  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  degree,  the  Republic  \vill  not  fail  to 
call  up  the  same  problems  as  in  1848.  They 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  conflict  between  the  sentiments  which 
Christianity  has  spread  abroad,  and  the 
rights  which  the  modem  era  recognises  in 
the  lower  classes,  on  die  one  side,  and  the 
economic  condition  of  these  classes  on  the 
other.  The  Gospel  abounds  in  ideas  of 
equality.  It  brings  good  tidings  to  the 
jxior,  it  promises  them  the  reign  of  justice, 
it  condemns  the  rich.  St.  Paul  declares 
that  he  who  does  not  work  should  not  eat. 
All  this  is  no  more  than  an  ideal,  I  admit ; 
but  it  is  an  ideal  w'hich  cannot  but  inflame 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  thinking  it 
capable  of  realization.  Besides,  modern 
constitutions  recognise  all  men  as  equal, 
and  accord  to  all  the  right  of  participating 
equally  in  the  nomination  of  those  who 
make  the  laws.  Now  what  is  the  lot  of 
the  majority?  Evidently  it  is  not  what 
the  ordinary  sentiments  of  humanity 
might  make  us  wash  that  it  should  be,  and 
there  is  no  one  w'ho  does  not  avow  that 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  common 
weal,  the  share  of  those  who  furnish  the 
labor  ought  to  be  greater  than  it  is.  This 
is  what  makes  the  workman  seek  in  every 
way  for  some  means  of  increasing  wages, 
and  urges  him  to  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  law,  if  need  be,  to  secure  that  end. 
Unhappily,  no  system  has  been  discovered 
which  can  satisfy  these  aspirations,  and  if 
such  a  system  were  in  existence  in  theory, 
it  could  not  come  at  once  into  practice,  be¬ 
cause  their  can  be  no  economic  transforma- 
ton  which  does  not  operate  most  slowly. 


But  one  of  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
proclamation  of  a  Republic  is  that  it  ex¬ 
cites  the  hope  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
Republic  appears  to  them  as  a  promised 
land  where  milk  and  honey  are  to  flow  for 
the  whole  world,  and  where  the  workman’s 
condition  must  receive  amelioration  neces¬ 
sarily  and  promi)tly.  The  people  is  the 
true  sovereign.  How  should  the  sovereign 
be  reduced  to  suffer  privations  !  Is  it  not 
the  people,  then,  wlio  appoint  the  law¬ 
makers,  and  so  themselves  cause  the  laws 
to  be  made  ?  Why  should  not  they  im¬ 
pose  laws,  determining  a  more  eciuitable 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  toil  ? 

The  difficulty  that  we  are  now  pointing 
out  is  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of 
democratic  societies.  Throughout  the  in¬ 
terval  from  Aristotle  to  Montesquieu,  all 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
political  questions  have  declared  that 
without  equality  of  conditions  democracy 
cannot  subsist,  that  it  advances  to  its  down¬ 
fall  as  soon  as  ever  inequality  becomes  too 
visible.  Inecpiality  breeds  discontent  in 
the  classes  which  are  least  well  off ;  they 
wish  to  apply  a  remedy  by  means  of  thd 
law.  Those  who  are  better  off  resist. 
Civil  war  flames  out,  and  from  anarchy 
comes  despotism.  In  1857  Macaulay 
foretold  that  the  United  States  would  pass 
through  this  ordeal. 

“  'I'he  day  will  come  when  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  not 
one  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a 
breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than 
hi^lf  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legislature. 
Is  it  ix)ssible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  legis¬ 
lature  will  be  chosen  ?  On  one  side  is  a 
statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for 
vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  public 
faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  rant¬ 
ing  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and 
usurers,  and  asking  why  anybody  should 
be  pennitted  to  drink  champagne,  and  to 
ride  in  a  carriage,  while  thousands  of  hon¬ 
est  folks  are  in  want  of  neces.saries. 
Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to 
be  preferred  by  a  w’orking  man  who  hears 
his  children  crying  for  more  bread  ?  I 
seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some 
such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  do  things  which  will  prevent  pros¬ 
perity  from  returning,  h-ither  some  Caisar 
or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
w’aste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
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tury  as  the  Roman  empire  was  in  the  fifth  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  empire 
came  from  without,  and  that  your  Huns 
and  V'andals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own  in¬ 
stitutions.’’ 

In  the  United  Sates  the  danger  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Macaulay  does  not  yet  break 
out,  because  there  is  plenty  of  room 
there  for  all  the  world  “  au  banquet  de  la 
vie,"  and  because  everybody  there  is 
either  a  proprietor  or  may  become  one, 
and  in  any  case  makes  very  large  earn¬ 
ings.  But  sooner  or  later  the  trial 
awaits  all  civilized  societies.  Every¬ 
where  the  suffrage  is  being  extended 
until  it  becomes  universal.  After  that 
the  moment  comes  when  the  people 
wishes  to  use  its  right  of  law-making, 
to  change  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Then  the  strug¬ 
gle  bursts  forth  in  which  freedom  perishes. 
The  future  seems  to  be  this :  either  pro¬ 
gress  will  produce  a  more  perfect  equal¬ 
ity,  and  then  free  and  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  established  to  consecrate 
and  uphold  it,  or  else  the  inequality 
will  not  be  corrected,  and  will  go  on 
increasing  as  in  the  days  of  antiquity, 
and  then  there  comes  an  end  to  freedom. 

Many  signs  show  that  we  ought  not 
to  despair.  The  working  classes  by 
means  of  better  education  will  come,  by 
thrift  and  habits  of  association,  to  take 
their  share  in  industrial  and  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  The  upper  classes  will  facilitate 
this  movement  of  emancipation  by  the 
suppression  or  reform  of  the  laws  which 
interiwse  any  obstacle  in  the  w'ay  of  it. 
Only,  even  with  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  this  movement  \vill  be  very  slow, 
exactly  like  that  which  has  brought  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  level  that  it  now  occu¬ 
pies,  and  woe  to  the  country  that  would 
hasten  it  by  violence.  That  would  only 
retard  it.  Here  is  France’s  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  at  the  present  moment 

To  resist  the  storm,  France  possesses 
a  sheet-anchor  of  safety,  stronger  than 
any  country  has,  save  only  the  United 
States.  'I'his  is  the  diffusion  of  landed 
property  among  a  very  large  number  of 
families.  The  solid  mass  of  peasant 
proprietors  offers  elements  of  order  that 


*  Letter  from  Ix)rd  Macaulay  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Randall,  of  New  York,  May  23,  1857. 


are  invincible.  But  they  are  too  ready  to 
take  fright,and  to  vote  for  a  sovereign,  were 
it  a  log  or  a  stork,  provided  it  promised 
order  and  tranquillity.  This  is  what 
menaces  the  establishment  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Add  to  this,  that  the  rich  bourgeois 
in  France  have  always  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  free  discussion,  and  that  in 
1830  they  dispersed  the  Saint-Simonians, 
and  condemned  them  to  prison,  because 
these  reformers  discoursed  in  public  upon 
social  questions.  Will  peasants  and 
bourgeois  have  more  courage  to-day  ? 
We  can  only  hope  so. 

The  capital  point  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  inclinations  of  the  workmen  of  the 
towns  will  be  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1848  the  workmen  of  Paris  uttered  a 
sublime  and  simple  sentence,  Nous 
mettons  trois  mots  de  gine  au  service  de 
la  Rtpublique."  They  hoped  that  three 
months  would  have  sufficed  to  reorganize 
society  and  ameliorate  their  own  con¬ 
dition. 

If  they  have  preserved  the  same  illu¬ 
sions,  as  they  will  necessarily  be  deceived, 
grave  disorders  would  have  again  to  be 
feared,  especially  in  a  country  lying 
amid  so  many  ruins.  But  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very 
misfortunes  of  the  w'ar  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  calming  perilous  impatience,  and 
preventing  civil  discord.  The  danger 
lies  in  a  war  of  classes.  Now  hatred 
of  the  enemy  unites  all  classes  in  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment,  that  is  stronger  and  more 
absorbing  than  all  the  rest.  How  long 
this  feeling  will  endure  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Prussians,  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Would  it  not  be  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  voice  of  the  foreigner  might 
make  itself  heard  in  such  a  crisis,  it  is  to 
the  French  bourgeoisie  that  the  English 
press  should  address  itself,  to  make  it 
understand  that  the  future  of  their  coun¬ 
try  rests,  not  on  military  courage,  but  on 
civil  courage.  If  the  bourgeoisie  does 
not  take  fright  at  a  few  local  disorders, 
if  it  refuses  to  be  alarmed  by  the  haran¬ 
gues  9f  a  few  dreamers  and  the  violences 
of  a  ftfw  energumens,  if  it  calmly  organ¬ 
izes  the  conservative  forces  that  are  at  its 
disposal,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  a 
master,  then  freedom  may  be  established 
and  consolidated.  But  if  the  bourgeoisie 
abandons  itself  to  the  same  panic  as  in 
1850,  all  is  lost,  and  a  new  period  of  re¬ 
pression  and  adventure  will  open.  It  is 
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of  no  avail  to. lay  the  blame  on  Social¬ 
ism.  Socialist  ideas  exist  at  the  present 
day  in  every  countiy.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  learn  to  live  with  it,  to  subdue  and 
to  disarm  it  by  justice  and  enlightenment, 
without  rushing  into  ser\'itude  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  sight  of  it. 

The  danger  of  a  restoration  would  be 
all  the  greater,  as  that  would  necessarily 
assume  a  more  or  less  pronounced  cleri¬ 
cal  tinge.  Several  causes  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  such  a  result.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  and  disorder  of  other  par¬ 
ties,  the  clerical  party  will  grow  and  gain 
new  strength,  because  it  is  organized, 
understands  obedience  and  discipline, 
and  has  in  each  parish  one  or  two  organs, 
rei>eating  by  command  of  the  bishops 
the  same  discourse  and  the  same  appeal 
to  religious  feeling.  A  man  who  is  in 
trouble  turns  inwardly  upon  himself ;  he 
repents  of  his  misdeeds,  and  seeks  conso¬ 
lation  from  the  faith  of  his  childhood. 
This  is  what  France  will  probably  do. 
She  will  throw  herself  upon  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  only  faith  she  knows,  forgetting 
that  it  is  Catholicism  which  has  undone 
her,  by  making  her  unfit  for  the  practice 
of  liberty.  The  new  sovereign  will  make 
a  pact  with  the  clergy,  and  it  will  be  the 
clergy  who  dictate  the  conditions  of  the 
alliance.  W'hen  all  is  falling  into  ruin, 
the  Church  remains  standing,  because  it 
has  its  roots  not  in  material  interests 
which  destniction  is  able  to  overtake,  but 
in  the  religious  sentiment,  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  effect  of  disasters  to  exalt  If, 
at  least,  France  could  find  repose  in  the 
restoration  of  the  throne  resting  on  the 
altar,  even  at  the  price  of  a  iwrtion  of 
her  liberties,  I  could  conceive  that  the 
French,  profoundly  discouraged  at  so 
many  vain  attempts,  might  take  refuge  in 
such  a  j)ort,  unworthy  as  it  might  be 
to  receive  the  noble  vessel  that  hoisted 
the  flag  of  1 789.  But  what  a  vision,  that  a 
regime  which  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  have 
cast  off,  should  burst  forth  into  fresh  life 
in  the  country  of  Voltaire.  As  soon 
as  ever  people  had  recovered  from  the 
profound  dejection  caused  by  their  present 
calamities,  the  same  Spirit  which  produc¬ 
ed  tlie  revolutions  of  1789  and  1830  would 
once  more  begin  to -breathe,  and  would 
assail  religion  for  making  itself  the  prop 
of  royalty,  and  royalty  for  giving  its  coun¬ 
tenance  to  religion.  'I'here  would  be  a 
new  version  of  the  Restoration,  with 


these  three  enormous  difficulties  super- 
added  —  universal  suffrage,  freedom  of 
tlie  press,  and  the  still  fresh  recollection 
of  the  Republic  for  the  third  time  stifled 
in  its  cradle. 

Those  who  would  again  seek  safety  in 
desiKJtism  ought  to  understand  that  these 
constant  changes  of  system  exhaust  the 
nation’s  moral  forces,  and  make  it  doubtful 
of  its  own  future.  Brevost  Paradol  asked 
himself,  even  then  with  alarm,  “  Can  this 
be  the  reviving  symptom  of  an  incurable 
disease  which  ravages  our  life,  and  is  des¬ 
tined  to  put  an  end  to  our  existence  ?  ” 
And,  in  fact,  what  is  it  but  perpetual  revo¬ 
lutions  and  the  inability  to  constitute  a 
government,  which  undermine  Spain, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  most  other  Catholic 
countries  ?  Each  regime,  as  it  is  over¬ 
thrown,  leaves  behind  it  partisans  bent  on 
restoring  it  by  force,  and  thus  civil  war  is 
always  imminent.  Respect  for  law  and 
obedience  to  legal  authorities,  two  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  of  all  free  government, 
cease  to  exist.  The  resources  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  the  various  tasks  of  pro¬ 
gress  are  consumed  in  sterile  strife,  and 
the  longer  this  fatal  state  endures,  the 
harder  it  is  to  emerge  from  it.  I'hese 
efforts,  ever  renewed  and  ever  fruitless,  to 
establish  freedom,  would  throw  h'rance  in¬ 
to  a  condition  of  deadly  discouragement, 
and  would  perpetuate  disorder  and  the 
spirit  of  rebellion. 

“  The  more  I  observe,”  said  M.  Guizot, 
“  the  more  persuaded  do  I  remain  that 
the  republic,  so  noble  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  yet  the  most  difficult  of  govern¬ 
ments.”  The  remark  is  true,  and  we 
must  admit  that  France  is  little  i)rei)ared 
for  the  realization  of  the  republican  regime. 
But  the  constitutional  regime  is  hardly  any 
easier,  for  that  demands  moderation  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  much  tact  and 
self-denial.  The  Republic  in  France 
would  have  one  advantage.  The  future 
would  work  for  it.  If  it  could  endure  ten 
years  its  stability  would  seem  to  be  inde¬ 
finitely  assured,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  any  possible  dynasty  would  be 
almost  certainly  drawing  near  to  its  fall. 
The  first  years  would  be  the  most  full  of 
peril  for  the  Republic — subse(|uent  years 
for  monarchy.  Every  one  simi)ly  regard¬ 
ing  the  crown  as  a  temporary  possession, 
and  considering  it  impossible  for  power  to 
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be  hereditarily  fixed  in  one  house,  it  would 
be  extremely  hard  to  build  the  edifice  of 
monarchy  on  such  shifting  sands  as  these. 
Difficulties  for  difficulties,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  resume  the  old  motto  of  the  Polish 
Palatine — Malo  periculosam  libertatem 
quam  tranqillam  senntutem.  Put  there 
is  good  reason  for  fearing  that  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  would  adopt  a  less  heroic  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Whatever  the  regime  which  ultimately 
carries  the  day,  one  reform  will  still  be 
urgent,  the  reform  of  the  press.  The  press, 
it  is  said,  is  the  fourth  estate.  A  mistake  ; 
it  is  the  only  estate,  for  it  is  the  press 
which  forms  opinion,  and  public  opinion 
is  the  true  sovereign.  Now,  the  French 
press  is  entirely  below  its  mission.  In 
the  first  place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
journals  publish  no  news  and  no  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  foreign  countries.  The 
reader  thus  becomes  accustomed  to  ignore 
what  it  ought  to  be  indispensable  to  him 
to  know,  and  to  argue  as  if  France  were 
the  only  country  in  the  v'orld.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  papers  attack  everjihing  that  is  done 
by  the  government,  and  the  official  papers 
are  just  as  indiscriminate  in  their  praise. 
The  journals  of  the  widest  circulation  are 
those  which  live  on  scandal  and  falsehood- 
In  ordinary  times,  the  harm  done  by  this 
pestilent  press  is  not  perceived ;  but  its 
ravages  come  into  full  light  in  times  of 
crisis.  One  paper  like  the  great  English 
journals,  as  well  informed  and  as  honor¬ 
ably  conducted,  would  be  worth  more  to 
France  than  the  finest  fleet  or  the  most 
jiowerful  army.  Among  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Ger¬ 


many,  the  difference  is  not  striking ;  be¬ 
tween  the  English  newspapers  and  those 
of  other  countries,  the  distance  is  enor¬ 
mous.  They  have  assumed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  it  suffices  to  imitate  the  consti¬ 
tutional  forms  of  the  English  Government. 
They  begin  to  see  that  without  a  well- 
informed,  reasonable,  and  influential  press, 
these  forms  are  not  enough  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  freedom. 

"in  fine,  France  may  come  forth  from 
her  present  severe  trial  regenerated,  as 
Prussia  did  from  the  disaster  of  Jena. 
But  for  this  she  will  have  to  impwjse  upon 
herself  a  stem  discipline.  She  ought 
forthwith  to  devote  to  education  what  she 
used  to  give  to  pleasure  and  arms,  to 
undergo  the  harsh  law  of  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service,  to  purify  her  manners,  to  learn 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  establish  a 
press  capable  of  training  opinion  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  The  consolidation 
of  the  Republic  raises  so  many  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  as  to  seem  almost  impossible  ;  but 
a  monarchical  restoration,  inevitable  in 
case  of  civil  war,  and  easy  at  first,  could 
offer  no  guarantees  of  stability.  It  is  time 
for  France  to  brace  herself  up,  if  she 
would  escape  the  lot  of  certain  other 
Catholic  countries,  equally  incapable  of 
supporting  a  regular  government,  and  of 
establishing  free  institutions,  and  lapsing 
from  revolution  into  revolution  in  irreme¬ 
diable  decay.  We  may  hojje  that  this 
will  not  be  the  destiny  of  the  great  people 
which  has  done  so  much  to  spread  ideas 
of  equality  through  the  world,  for  that 
would  be  an  irreparable  disaster  for  the 
whole  of  humanity. 


Fraset’i  Magazine. 

ON  PROGRESS. 

BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


Amidst  the  varied  reflections  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  in  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  on  its  condition  and  its  prospects, 
there  is  one  common  opinion  in  which  all 
parties  coincide — that  we  live  in  an  era  of 
progress.  Earlier  ages,  however  energetic 
in  action,  were  retrospective  in  their  senti¬ 
ments.  The  contrast  between  a  degene¬ 
rate  present  and  a  glorious  past  was  the 
theme  alike  of  poets,  moralists,  and  states¬ 
men.  When  the  troubled  Israelite  de¬ 
manded  of  the  angel  why  the  old  times 


were  better  than  the  new’,  the  angel  ad¬ 
mitted  the  fact  while  rebuking  the  curiosity 
of  the  questioner.  “  Ask  not  the  cause,” 
he  answ’ered.  “  Thou  dost  not  inquire 
wisely  concerning  this.”  As  the  hero  of 
Nestor’s  youth  flung  the  stone  with  ease 
which  twelve  of  the  pigmy  chiefs  before 
Troy  could  scarcely  lift  from  the  ground, 
so  “  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ”  was  the 
received  formula  for  ages  writh  the  English 
politician.  Problems  were  fairly  deemed 
insoluble  which  had  baffled  his  fathers, 
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“  who  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  he.” 
We  now  know  better,  or  we  imagine  that 
we  know  better,  wliat  the  past  really  was. 
We  draw  comparisons,  but  rather  to  en¬ 
courage  hope  than  to  indulge  desix)ndency 
or  foster  a  deluding  reverence  for  explotled 
errors.  The  order  of  the  ages  is  inverted. 
Stone  and  iron  came  first.  An  age  of 
gold,  if  the  terms  of  our  existence  on  this 
planet  permit  the  contemplation  of  it  as  a 
jxjssibility,  lies  unrealized  in  the  future. 
Our  lights  are  before  us,  and  all  behind  is 
shadow.  In  every  department  of  life — in  its 
business  and  in  its  pleasures,  in  its  beliefs 
and  in  its  theories,  in  its  material  develop¬ 
ments  and  in  its  spiritual  convictions — we 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  our  fathers. 
And  while  we  admit  their  merits,  making 
allowance  for  their  disadvantages,  we  do 
not  blind  ourselves  in  mistaken  modesty  to 
our  own  immeasurable  superiority. 

Changes  analogous  to  those  which  we 
contemplate  with  so  much  satisfaction  have 
been  witnessed  already  in  the  history  of 
other  nations.  The  Roman  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  might  have  looked  back  with 
the  same  feelings  on  the  last  years  of  the 
Republic.  Th.e  civil  wars  were  at  an  end. 
From  the  Danube  to  the  African  deserts, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
swords  w'ere  beaten  into  ploughshares. 
The  husbandman  and  the  artisan,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  pursued 
their  trades  under  the  shelter  of  the  eagles, 
secure  from  arbitrary  violence,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  conscious  of  their  masters’  rule.  Order 
and  law  reigned  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Science  was  making  rapid  strides. 
The  Philosophers  of  Alexandria  had  tabu¬ 
lated  the  movements  of  the  stars,  had  as¬ 
certained  the  periods  of  the  planets,  and 
were  anticipating  by  conjecture  the  great 
discoveries  of  Copernicus.  The  mud 
cities  of  the  old  world  were  changed  to 
marble.  Greek  art,  Greek  literature, 
Greek  enlightenment,  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  legions.  The  harsher  forms  of  sla¬ 
very  were  modified.  The  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Pagan  creeds  were  suppressed 
by  the  law ;  the  coarser  and  more  sen¬ 
suous  superstitions  w'ere  superseded  by  a 
broader  philosophy.  The  period  between 
the  accession  of  Trajan  and  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  selected  by 
Gibbon  as  the  time  in  which  the  human 
race  had  enjoyed  more  general  happiness 
than  they  had  ever  known  before,  or  had 
known  since,  up  to  the  date  when  the  his¬ 


torian  w’as  meditating  on  their  fortunes. 
Yet  during  that  very  epoch,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  prosperity,  the  heart  of 
the  empire  was  dying  out  of  it.  The 
austere  virtues  of  the  ancient  Romans 
were  jrerishing  with  their  faults.  'I'he 
principles,  the  habits,  the  convictions, 
which  held  society  together  were  giving 
way,  one  after  the  other,  before  luxury 
and  selfishness.  The  entire  organization 
of  the  ancient  world  was  on  the  point  of 
collapsing  into  a  heap  of  incoherent  sand. 

If  the  merit  of  human  institutions,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  all  measured  by  their  strength  and 
stability,  the  increase  of  wealth,  of  produc¬ 
tion,  of  liberal  sentiment,  or  even  of  know¬ 
ledge,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  we  are  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  right  road.  The  unanimity 
of  the  belief  therefore  that  we  are  advancing 
at  present  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  we 
discern  something  else  than  this  in  the 
changes  which  w.e  are  undergoing.  1 1  would 
be  well,  however,  if  we  could  define  more 
clearly  what  we  precisely  do  discern.  It 
would  at  once  be  a  relief  to  the  weaker 
brethren  whose  minds  occasionally  misgive 
them,  and  it  would  throw  out  into  distinct¬ 
ness  the  convictions  which  we  have  at  length 
arrived  at  on  the  true  constituents  of  human 
worth,  and  the  objects  towards  which  human 
beings  ought  to  direct  their  energies.  We 
are  satisfied  that  we  are  going  forward. 
That  is  to  be  accepted  as  no  longer  needing 
proof.  Let  us  a.scertain  or  define  in  what 
particulars  and  in  what  direction  we  are  go¬ 
ing  forward,  and  we  shall  then  understand 
in  what  improvement  really  consists. 

The  question  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
one,  for  we  have  abundant  and  varied 
materials.  The  advance  is  not  confined 
to  ourselves.  France,  we  have  been  told 
any  time  these  twenty  years,  has  been 
progressing  enormously  under  the  bene¬ 
ficent  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  told  us,  as  a  justification  of  the 
Crimean  war,  that  Turkey  had  made  more 
progress  in  the  two  preceding  generations 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  From 
these  instances  we  might  infer  that  Pro¬ 
gress  was  something  mystic  and  invisible, 
like  the  operation  of  the  graces  said  to  be 
conferred  in  baptism,  d'he  distinct  idea 
which  was  present  in  Lord  Palmerston’s 
mind  is  difficult  to  discover.  In  the  hope 
that  some  enlightened  person  will  clear 
up  an  obscurity  which  exists  only  perhaps 
in  our  own  want  of  perception,  I  proceed 
to  mention  some  other  instances  in  which, 
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while  I  recognise  change,  I  am  unable  to 
catch  the  point  of  view  from  which  to  re¬ 
gard  it  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  Rous¬ 
seau  maintained  that  the  primitive  state 
of  man  was  the  happiest,  that  civilization 
was  corruption,  and  that  human  nature 
deteriorated  with  the  complication  of  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  A  paradox  of 
that  kind  may  be  defended  as  an  enter¬ 
taining  speculation.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  any  such  barren  generalities.  Ac¬ 
cepting  social  organization  as  the  school 
of  all  that  is  best  in  us,  I  look  merely  to 
the  alterations  which  it  is  undergoing ;  and 
if  in  some  things  passing  away  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  lightly  losing  what  we  shall 
miss  when  they  are  gone  and  cannot  easily 
replace,  I  shall  learn  gladly  that  I  am  only 
sutfering  under  the  proverbial  infirmity  of 
increasing  years,  and  that  like  Esdras,  I 
periilex  myself  to  no  purpose. 

Let  me  lightly,  .then,  run  over  a  list  of 
subjects  on  which  the  believer  in  progress 
will  meet  me  to  most  advantage. 

I. 

I  wii.L  begin  with  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  jwor,  the  relation  of  the  laborer 
to  the  soil,  and  his  means  of  subsistence. 

The  country  squire  of  the  last  century, 
whether  he  was  a  Squire  Western  or  a 
Squire  Allworthy,  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  parish  where  he  w’as 
born.  The  number  of  freeholders  was  four 
times  what  it  is  at  present ;  plurality  of 
estates  was  the  exception ;  the  owner  of 
land,  like  the  peasant,  was  virtually 
ascriptus  gleba — a  practical  reality  in  the 
middle  of  the  property  committed  to  him. 
His  habits,  if  he  was  vicious,  were  coarse 
and  brutal — if  he  was  a  rational  being, 
were  liberal  and  temperate ;  but  in  either 
case  the  luxuries  of  modern  generations 
were  things  unknown  to  him.  His  furni¬ 
ture  w'as  massive  and  enduring.  His 
household  expenditure,  abundant  in  quan¬ 
tity,  provided  nothing  of  the  costly  delica¬ 
cies  which  it  is  now  said  that  every  one 
expects  and  every  one  therefore  feels 
bound  to  provide.  His  son  at  Christ¬ 
church  was  contented  with  half  the  allow¬ 
ance  which  he  now  holds  to  be  the  least 
on  which  he  can  live  like  a  gentleman. 
His  servants  were  brought  up  in  the  family 
as  apprentices,  and  spent  their  lives  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof.  His  wife  and  his 
daughters  made  their  own  dresses,  darned 
their  own  stockings,  and  hemmed  their 


own  handkerchiefs.  The  milliner  was  an 
unknown  entity  at  houses  where  the  mil¬ 
liner’s  bill  has  become  the  unvarying  and 
not  the  most  agreeable  element  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  A  silk  gown  lasted  a  lifetime,  and 
the  change  in  fashions  was  counted  rather 
by  generations  than  by  seasons.  A  Lon¬ 
don  house  was  unthought  of — a  family  trip 
to  the  Continent  as  unimaginable  as  an 
outing  to  the  moon.  If  the  annual  migra¬ 
tion  was  something  farther  than,  as  in  Mr. 
Primrose’s  parsonage,  from  the  blue  room 
to  the  brown,  it  was  limited  to  the  few 
weeks  at  the  county  town.  Pinjoyments 
were  less  varied  and  less  expensive. 
Home  was  a  word  with  a  real  meaning. 
Home  occupations,  home  pleasures,  home 
associations  and  relationships  filled  up  the 
round  of  existence.  Nothing  else  was  look¬ 
ed  for,  because  nothing  else  was  attainable. 
Among  other  consecjuences,  habits  were  far 
less  expensive.  The  squire’s  income  was 
small  as  measured  by  modern  ideas.  If  he 
was  self-indulgent,  it  was  in  pleasures  which 
lay  at  his  own  door,  and  his  wealth  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  those  who  were  bom  de¬ 
pendent  on  him.  Every  family  on  the  estate 
was  known  in  its  particulars,  and  had  claims 
for  consideration  which  the  better  sort  of 
gentlemen  were  willing  to  recognise.  If  the 
poor  were  neglected,  their  means  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  were  immeasurably 
greater  than  at  present.  The  average 
squire  may  have  been  morally  no  better 
than  this  great-grandson.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  he  was  probably  worse.  He  was 
ignorant,  he  drank  hard,  his  language  was 
not  particularly  refined,  but  his  private 
character  was  comparatively  unimportant ; 
he  was  controlled  in  his  dealings  with  his 
people  by  the  traditionary'  English  habits 
which  had  held  society  together  for  cen¬ 
turies — habits  which,  though  long  gradual¬ 
ly  decaying,  have  melted  entirely  away 
only  within  living  memories. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an 
Act  passed  obliging  the  landlord  to  attach 
four  acres  of  land  to  every  cottage  on  his 
estate.  The  Act  itself  was  an  indication 
that  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  villein,  like  the  serf  all  over  Europe, 
had  originally  rights  in  the  soil,  which  were 
only  gradually  stolen  from  him.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  a  compromise  re¬ 
serving  so  much  of  the  old  privileges  as 
appeared  indispensable  for  a  healthy  life.  ‘ 

The  four  acres  shrivelled  like  what  had 
gone  before  ;  but  generations  had  to  pass 
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before  they  had  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
the  laborer  was  inclosed  between  his  four 
walls  to  live  upon  his  daily  wages. 

Similarly,  in  most  country  parishes  there 
were  tracts  of  common  land,  where  every 
householder  could  have  his  flock  of  sheej), 
his  cow  or  two,  his  geese  or  his  pig  ;  and 
milk  and  bacon  so  produced  went  into 
the  limbs  of  his  children,  and  went  to  form 
the  large  English  bone  and  sinew  which 
are  now  becoming  things  of  tradition. 
The  thicket  or  the  peat-bog  provided  fuel. 
There  were  spots  where  the  soil  was  fa¬ 
vorable  in  which  it  was  broken  up  for  til¬ 
lage,  and  the  poor  families  in  rotation 
raised  a  scanty  crop  there.  It  is  true  that 
the  common  land  w'as  wretchedly  cultiva¬ 
ted.  What  is  every  one’s  property  is  no 
one’s  property.  The  swamps  were  left 
undrained,  the  gorse  was  not  stubbed  up. 
I'he  ground  that  was  used  for  husbandry 
was  racked.  An  inclosed  common  taken 
in  hand  by  a  man  of  capital  produces  four, 
five,  or  six  times  what  it  produced  before. 
But  the  landlord  who  enters  on  possession 
is  the  only  gainer  by  the  change.  The  cot¬ 
tagers  maide  little  out  of  it,  but  they  made 
something,  and  that  something  to  them 
was  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
penury.  The  inclosed  land  recjuired  some 
mall  additional  labor.  A  family  or  two 
was  added  to  the  population  on  the  estate, 
but  it  was  a  family  living  at  the  lower  level 
to  which  all  had  been  reduced.  The  land¬ 
lord’s  rent  roll  shows  a  higher  figure,  or  it 
may  be  he  has  only  an  additional  phea¬ 
sant  preserve.  I'he  laboring  poor  have 
lost  the  faggot  on  their  hearths,  the  milk 
for  their  children,  the  slice  of  meat  at  tlieir 
own  dinners. 

Even  the  appropriation  of  the  commons 
has  not  been  sufficient  without  closer  par¬ 
ing.  When  the  commons  went,  there  was 
still  the  liberal  mairgin  of  grass  on  either 
side  of  the  parish  roads,  to  give  pickings 
to  tlie  hobbled  sheep  or  donkey.  The 
landlord,  with  the  right  of  the  strong, 
which  no  custom  can  resist,  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  forward  his  fences,  taking  possession 
of  these  ribands  of  green  and  growing 
solid  crops  upon  them.  The  land  is  turn¬ 
ed  to  better  purpose.  The  national  wealth 
in  some  inappreciable  way  is  supjxtsed  to 
have  increased,  but  the  only  visible  benefit 
is  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  appears  in 
some  added  splendor  to  the  furniture  of 
his  draw'ing-room. 

It  is  said  that  men  are  much  richer  than 
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they  were,  that  luxury  is  its  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  and  is  directly  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  creating  fresh  occupations 
and  employing  more  labor.  The  produce 
of  human  industry,  however,  has  not  ma¬ 
terially  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  i)opulation.  “  If  riches  increase, 
they  are  increased  that  eat  them.”  If  all 
the  wealth  which  is  now  created  in  this 
country  was  distributed  among  the  workers 
in  the  old  ratio,  the  margin  which  could  be 
spent  upon  personal  self-indulgence  would 
not  be  very  much  larger  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  economists  insist  that  the  growth 
of  artificial  wants  among  the  few  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  civilization — is  a  means 
provided  by  nature  to  spread  abroad  the 
superfluities  of  the  great.  If  the  same  la¬ 
bor,  however,  which  is  now  expended  in 
the  decorating  and  furnishing  a  llelgravian 
palace  was  laid  out  upon  the  cottages  on 
the  estates  of  its  owner,  an  equal  amount 
of  labor  would  find  employment,  an  equal 
fraction  of  the  landlord’s  income  would  be 
divided  in  wages.  For  the  economist’s 
own  ]nirpose,  the  luxury  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  if  the  landlord  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  nature  of  his  obligations. 
Progress  and  civilization  conceal  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  his  obligations,  and  destroy  at 
the  same  time  the  old-fashioned  customs 
which  limited  the  sphere  of  his  free  will. 
The  great  estates  have  swallowed  the 
small.  The  fat  ears  of  corn  have  eaten 
up  the  lean.  The  same  owner  holds  pro¬ 
perties  in  a  dozen  counties.  He  cannot 
reside  upon  them  all,  or  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  multiplied  depend¬ 
ants.  He  has  several  country  residences. 
He  lives  in  London  half  the  year,  and 
most  of  the  rest  uix)n  the  Continent.  In¬ 
evitably  he  comes  to  regard  his  land  as  an 
investment ;  his  duty  to  it  the  development 
of  Its  producing  jwwers ;  the  receipt  of  his 
rents  the  essence  of  the  connection  ;  and 
his  personal  interest  in  it  the  sport  which  it 
will  provide  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
Modern  landlords  frankly  tell  us  that  if 
the  game  laws  are  abolished,  they  will 
have  lost  the  last  temptation  to  visit  their 
country-seats.  If  this  is  their  view  of  the 
matter,  the  sooner  they  sell  theit  estates 
and  pass  them  over  to  others  to  whom  life 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  serious,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  the  community.  They 
complain  of  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
insubordination.  The  fault  is  wholly  in 
themselves.  They  have  lost  the  respect 
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of  the  people  because  they  have  ceased 
to  deserve  it. 

II. 

If  it  be  deemed  a  paradox  to  maintain 
that  the  relation  between  the  owners  of 
land  and  the  peasantry  was  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  old  days  than  in  the  present, 
additional  hardiness  is  required  to  assert 
that  there  has  been  no  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  clergy.  The  bishop,  rector, 
or  vicar  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  a  by-word  in  Pmglish 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  exceptional 
distinction  of  a  Warburton  or  a  Wilson,  a 
Butler  or  a  lierkeley,  points  the  contrast 
only  more  vividly  with  the  worldliness  of 
their  brothers  on  the  bench.  The  road  to 
honors  was  through  jxilitical  subserviency. 
The  prelates  indemnified  themselves  for 
their  ignominy  by  the  abuse  of  their  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  nepotism  and  simony  were 
too  common  to  be  a  reproach.  Such  at 
least  is  the  modern  conception  of  these 
high  dignitaries,  which  instances  can  be 
found  to  justify.  In  an  age  less  inflated 
with  self-esteem,  the  nobler  specimens 
would  have  been  taken  for  the  nile,  the 
meaner  and  baser  for  the  exception. 
Enough,  however,  can  be  ascertained  to 
justify  the  enemies,  of  the  Church  in  draw¬ 
ing  an  ugly  [licture  of  the  condition  of  the 
hierarchy.  Of  the  parochial  clergy  of  those 
times  the  popular  notion  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  Eielding’s  novels.  Parson 
Trulliber  is  a  ruffian  who  would  scarcely 
find  admittance  into  a  third-rate  farmers’ 
club  of  the  present  day.  Parson  Adams, 
a  low-life  Don  Quixote,  retains  our  esteem 
for  his  character  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  understanding.  The  best  of 
them  ajipear  as  hangers-on  of  the  great, 
admitted  to  a  precarious  equality  in  the 
housekeeper’s  room,  their  social  position 
being  something  lower  than  that  of  the 
nursery  governess  in  the  establishment  of 
a  vulgar  millionaire. 

That  such  specimens  as  these  were  to 
be  found  in  England  in  the  last  century 
is  no  less  certain  than  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  tyjie  may  be  found 
still  surviving.  That  they  were  as  much 
exceptions  we  take  to  be  equally  clear. 
Those  who  go  for  information  to  novels 
may  remember  that  there  was  a  Yorick 
as  well  as  a  Phutatorius  or  a  Gastripheres. 
Then,  more  than  now,  the  cadets  of  the 
great  houses  were  promoted,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  to  the  family  livings,  and  were 
at  least  gentlemen.  Sydney  Smith’s  great 
prizes  of  the  Church  were  as  much  an 
object  of  ambition  to  men  of  birth  as  the 
high  places  in  the  other  professions  ;  and 
between  pluralities  and  sinecures,  cathe¬ 
dral  prebendaries,  and  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  two  or  more  of  the  larger 
benefices,  held  their  own  in  society  with 
the  county  families,  and  lived  on  equal 
terms  with  them.  If  in  some  places 
there  was  spiritual  deadness  and  slovenli¬ 
ness,  in  others  there  was  energy  and 
seriousness.  Clarissa  Harlowe  found 
daily  service  in  the  London  churches  as 
easily  as  she  could  find  it  now. 

That  the  average  character  of  the 
country  clergy,  however,  was  signally 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  They  were  Protes¬ 
tants  to  the  backbone.  They  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the 
Apostolical  Succession.  They  had  no 
sacerdotal  pretensions ;  they  made  no 
claims  to  be  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  laity.  Their  official  duties  sate 
lightly  on  them.  They  read  the  Sunday 
services,  administered  the  Communion 
four  times  a  year,  preached  common¬ 
place  sermons,  baptized  the  children, 
married  them  when  they  grew  to  matur¬ 
ity,  and  buried  them  when  they  died ; 
and  for  the  rest  they  lived  much  as  other 
people  lived,  like  country  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune,  and,  on  the  whole, 
setting  an  example  of  respectability. 
The  incumbents  of  benefices  over  a  great 
part  of  England  were  men  with  small 
landed  proi)erties  of  their  own.  They 
farmed  their  own  glebes.  They  were 
magistrates,  and  attended  quarter  ses¬ 
sions  and  petty  sessions,  and  in  remote 
districts,  where  there  were  no  resident 
gentry  of  consequence,  were  the  most 
effective  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 
They  affected  neither  austerity  nor  singu¬ 
larity.  They  rode,  shot,  hunted,  ate  and 
drank,  like  other  people ;  occasionally, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the 
work  upon  them,  they  kept  the  hounds. 
In  dress  and  habit  they  w’ere  simply  a 
superior  class  of  small  country  gentle¬ 
men  ;  very  far  from  immaculate,  but, 
taken  altogether,  wholesome  and  solid 
members  of  practical  English  life.  It 
may  seem  like  a  purposed  affront  to  their 
anxious  and  pallid  successors,  clad  in 
sacerdotal  uniform,  absorbed  in  their 
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spiritual  functions,  glorjing  in  their  Di¬ 
vine  commission,  passionate  theologians, 
occupied  from  week's  end  to  week’s  end 
with  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  to  contrast 
them  unfavorably  with  secular  parsons 
who,  beyond  their  mechanical  offices,  had 
nothing  of  the  priest  to  distinguish  them  ; 
yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  rector  of 
the  old  school  stood  on  sounder  terms 
with  his  parishioners,  and  had  stronger 
influence  over  their  conduct.  He  had 
more  in  common  with  them.  He  under¬ 
stood  them  better,  and  they  understood 
him  better.  The  Establishment  was  far 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  The  measure  of  its  strength  may 
be  found  in  those  very  abuses,  so  much 
complained  of,  which  nevertheless  it  was 
able  to  survive.  The  forgotten  toast  of 
Church  and  King  was  a  matter  of  course  at 
every  county  dinner.  The  omission  of  it 
would  have  been  as  much  a  scandal  as  the 
omission  of  grace.  Dissenters  sate  quies¬ 
cent  under  disabilities  which  the  general 
sentiment  approved.  The  revival  of  spiri¬ 
tual  zeal  has  been  accompanied  with  a  re¬ 
vival  of  instability.  As  the  clergy  have 
learnt  to  magnify  their  office,  the  laity  have 
become  indifferent  or  hostile. 

Many  causes  may  be  suggested  to  ex¬ 
plain  so  singular  a  phenomenon.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  one.  The  parson  of 
the  old  school,  however  ignorant  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  however  outwardly  wordly  in  charac¬ 
ter,  did  sincerely  and  faithfully  believe  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
the  congregation  which  he  addressed  w'as 
troubled  with  as  few  doubts  as  himself. 
Ilutler  and  Berkeley  speak  alike  of  the 
spread  of  infidelity ;  but  it  was  an  infideli¬ 
ty  confined  to  the  cultivated  classes — to 
the  London  wits  who  read  Bolingbroke 
or  Hume’s  Essays  or  CanditU.  To  the 
masses  of  the  English  people,  to  the  jiar- 
ishioners  who  gathered  on  Sundays  into  the 
churches,  whose  ideas  were  confined  to 
the  round  of  their  common  occupations, 
who  never  left  their  own  neighborhood, 
never  saw  a  newspaper  or  read  a  book 
but  the  Bible  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were 
as  indisputably  true  as  the  elementary 
laws  of  the  universe.  That  Christ  had 
risen  from  the  dead  w'as  as  sure  as  that 
the  sun  had  risen  that  morning.  That 
they  would  themselves  rise  was  as  certain 
as  that  they  would  die  ;  and  as  positively 
would  one  day  be  called  to  jud^ient  for 


the  good  or  ill  that  they  had  done  in  life. 
It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  their  habits  as  a 
proof  that  their  faith  was  unreal.  Every 
one  of  us  who  will  look  candidly  into  his 
own  conscience  can  answer  that  objec¬ 
tion.  Every  one  of  us,  whatever  our 
speculative  opinions,  knows  better  than 
he  practises,  and  recognizes  a  better  law 
than  he  obeys.  Belief  and  practice  tend 
in  the  long  run,  and  in  some  degree,  to 
correspond ;  but  in  detail  and  in  ])articular 
instances  they  may  be  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  The  most  lawless  boys  at  school, 
and  the  loosest  young  men  at  college, 
have  the  keenest  horror  of  intellectual 
skepticism.  Their  passions  may  carry 
them  away  ;  but  they  look  forward  to  re¬ 
penting  in  the  end.  Later  in  life  they 
may  take  refuge  in  infidelity  if  they  are 
unable  to  part  with  their  vices ;  but  the 
compatibility  of  looseness  of  habit  with  an 
unshaken  conviction  of  the  general  truths 
of  religion  is  a  feature  of  our  nature  which 
history  and  personal  exj>erience  alike  con¬ 
firm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  uix)n  the 
change  which  has  passed  over  us  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  forty  years.  The  most  ardent 
ritualist  now  knows  at  heart  that  the 
ground  is  hollow  under  him.  He  wrestles 
with  his  uncertainties.  He  conceals  his 
misgivings  from  his  own  eyes  by  the  pas¬ 
sion  with  which  he  flings  himself  into  his 
work.  He  recoils,  as  every  generous- 
minded  man  must  recoil,  from  the  blank¬ 
ness  of  the  prospect  which  threatens  to 
open  before  him.  To  escape  the  cloud 
which  is  gathering  over  the  foundations  of 
his  faith  he  busies  himself  with  artificial 
enthusiasm  in  the  external  expressions  of 
it.  He  buries  his  head  in  his  vestments. 
He  is  vehement  ujKjn  doctrinal  minutiae, 
as  if  only  these  were  at  stake.  He 
clutches  at  the  curtains  of  medijcval 
theology  to  hide  his  eyes  from  the  light¬ 
ning  which  is  blinding  him.  His  efforts 
are  vain.  His  own  convictions  are  un¬ 
dermined  in  spite  of  him.  What  men  as 
able  as  he  is  to  form  an  opinion  doubt 
about,  by  the  nature  of  the  case  is  made 
doubtful.  And  neither  in  himself  nor  in 
the  congregations  whom  he  adjures  so 
passionately  is  there  any  basis  of  unshaken 
belief  remaining.  He  is  like  a  man  toil¬ 
ing  with  all  his  might  to  build  a  palace 
out  of  dry  sand.  Ecclesiastical  revivals 
are  going  on  all  over  the  world,  and  all 
from  the  same  cause.  The  Jew,  the ' 
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Turk,  the  Hindoo,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Anglo-Catholic,  the  Protestant  Kng- 
lish  Dissenter,  are  striving  with  all  their 
might  to  blow  into  flame  the  expiring 
ashes  of  their  hearth  fires.  They  are 
building  synagogues  and  mosques,  build¬ 
ing  and  restoring  churches,  writing  books 
and  tracts ;  persuading  themselves  and 
others  with  spasmodic  agony  that  the 
thing  they  love  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 
Only  the  Germans,  only  those  who  have 
played  no  tricks  with  their  souls,  and  have 
carried  out  boldly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  Reformation,  are  meeting 
the  future  with  courage  and  manliness, 
and  retain  their  faith  in  the  living  reality 
while  the  outward  forms  are  passing 
away. 


To  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  Education  question  is  part  of  the 
Church  question,  and  we  find  in  looking 
at  it  precisely  the  same  phenomena. 
Education  has  two  aspects.  On  one  side 
it  is  the  cultivation  of  man’s  reason,  the 
development  of  his  spiritual  nature.  It 
elevates  him  above  the  pressure  of  mate¬ 
rial  interests.  It  makes  him  superior  to 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  a  world 
which  is  but  his  temporary  home,  in  filling 
his  mind  with  higher  subjects  than  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  life  would  themselves  i)rovide 
him  with.  One  man  in  a  million  of  pecu¬ 
liar  gifts  may  be  allowed  to  go  no  farther, 
and  may  spend  his  time  in  pursuits  mere¬ 
ly  intellectual.  A  life  of  speculation  to 
the  multitude,  however,  would  be  a  life 
of  idleness  and  uselessness.  They  have 
to  maintain  themselves  in  industrious  in¬ 
dependence  in  a  world  in  which  it  has  been 
said  there  are  but  three  possible  modes 
of  existence,  begging,  stealing,  and  work¬ 
ing  ;  and  education  means  also  the  equip¬ 
ping  a  man  with  means  to  earn  his  own 
living.  Every  nation  which  has  come  to 
anything  considerable  has  grown  by  virtue 
of  a  vigorous  and  wholesome  education. 
A  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Where 
individuals  grow  up  ignorant  and  incapa¬ 
ble,  the  result  is  anarchy  and  torj)or. 
Where  there  has  been  energy  and  organ¬ 
ized  strength,  there  is  or  has  been  also  an 
etfective  training  of  some  kind.  From  a 
modern  platform  speech  one  would  infer 
that  before  *the  present  generation  the 
schoolmaster  had  never  been  thought  of, 
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and  that  the  English  of  past  ages  had 
been  left  to  wander  in  darkness.  Were 
this  true,  they  would  have  never  risen  out 
of  chaos.  The  problem  was  understood 
in  Old  England  better  probably  than  the 
platform  orator  understands  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  more  practical  solution  than  any 
which  on  our  new  principles  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  Five  out  of  six  of  us  have  to 
earn  our  bread  by  manual  labor,  and  will 
have  to  earn  it  so  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Five  out  of  six  English  children  in 
past  generations  were  in  consecpience  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  some  trade  or  calling  by 
which  that  necessary  feat  could  be  surely 
accomplished.  They  learnt  in  their  cate¬ 
chisms  and  at  church  that  they  were  not 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  moral  and  respon¬ 
sible  beings.  They  were  taught  that  there 
was  an  immortal  part  of  them,  the  future 
of  which  depended  on  their  conduct 
while  they  remained  on  earth.  The  first 
condition  of  a  worthy  life  was  to  be  able 
to  live  honestly  ;  and  in  the  farm  or  at  the 
forge,  at  the  cobbler’s  bench  or  in  the  car¬ 
penter’s  yard,  they  learnt  to  stand  one 
their  own  feet,  to  do  good  and  valuable 
work  for  which  society  would  thank  and 
pay  them.  Thenceforward  they  could 
supjxirt  themselves  and  those  belon^ng 
to  them  without  meanness,  without  enng- 
ing,  without  demoralizing  obligation  to 
others,  and  had  laid  in  nigged'  self-de¬ 
pendence  the  only  foundation  for  a  firm 
and  upright  character.  The  old  English 
education  system  was  the  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem.  In  every  parish  in  England  the 
larger  householders,  the  squire  and  the 
parson,  the  farmers,  smiths,  joiners,  shoe¬ 
makers,  were  obliged  by  law  to  divide 
among  themselves  according  to  their 
means  the  children  of  the  poor  who* would 
otherwise  grow  up  unprovided  for,  and 
clothe,  feed,  lodge,  anc^  teach  them  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  services  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
was  the  rule  which  was  acted  upon  for 
many  centuries.  It  broke  down  at  last. 
The  burden  was  found  disagreeable  ;  the 
inroad  too  heavy  upon  natural  liberty. 
The  gentlemen  were  the  first  to  decline 
or  evade  their  obligations.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  take  boys  and  girls  for  house¬ 
hold  service.  They  preferred  to  have 
their  servants  ready  made.  They  did  not 
care  to  encumber  their  establishments, 
with  awkward  urchins  or  untidy  slatterns,, 
who  broke  their  china  and  whom  they 
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were  unable  to  dismiss.  The  farmers  and 
the  artisans  objected  naturally  to  bearing 
the  entire  charge — they  who  had  sufficient 
trouble  to  keep  their  own  heads  above 
water :  they  had  learnt  from  the  gentle¬ 
men  that  their  first  duties  were  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  ill-humor  vented  itself 
on  the  poor  little  wretches  who  were  flung 
upon  their  unwilling  hands.  The  children 
were  ill-used,  starved,  beaten.  In  some 
instances  they  were  killed.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  instincts  of  the  country  took  up  their 
cause.  The  apprenticeship  under  its 
compulsory  form  passed  away  amidst  uni¬ 
versal  execrations.  The  masters  were  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  obligation  to  educate,  the 
lads  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  be 
educated.  They  were  left  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  to  their  own  helplessness,  to  the 
chances  and  casualties  of  life,  to  grow  up 
as  they  could,  and  drift  untaught  into 
whatever  occupation  they  could  find. 
Then  first  arose  the  cry  for  the  school¬ 
master.  The  English  clergy  deserve  cre- 
>dit  for  having  been  the  first  to  see  the 
mischief  that  must  follow,  and  to  look  for 
a  remedy.  If  these  forlorn  waifs  and 
strays  could  no  longer  be  trained,  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  become  savages. 
They  could  learn,  at  least,  to  read  and 
write.  They  could  learn  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  clean.  They  could  be  broken  into 
habits  of  decency  and  obedience,  and  be 
taught  something  of  the  world  into  which 
they  were  to  be  flung  out  to  sink  or  swim. 
Democracy  gave  an  impulse  to  the  move¬ 
ment  “  We  must  educate  our  masters,” 
said  Mr.  Lowe  sarcastically.  Whether 
what  is  now  meant  by  education  will  make 
their  rule  more  intelligent  remains  to  be 
seen.  Still  the  thing  is  to  be  done. 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  help  them 
are  no  longer  utterly  without  a  friend. 
The  State  charges  itself  with  their  minds, 
if  .{not  their  bodies.  Henceforward  they 
are  to  receive  such  equipment  for  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  life  as  the  schoolmaster  can  pro¬ 
vide. 

It  is  something,  but  the  event  only  can 
prove  that  it  will  be  as  useful  as  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  trade,  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Commandments  at  its 
back.  The  conditions  on  which  we  have 
•our  being  in  this  planet  remain  unchanged. 
Intelligent  work  is  as  much  a  necessity  as 
•ever,  and  the  proportion  of  us  who  must 
■set  our  hands  to  it  is  not  reduced.  Labor 
is  ihe  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority,  and 
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the  best  education  is  that  which  will  make 
their  labor  most  productive.  I  do  not 
undervalue  book  knowledge.  Under  any 
aspect  it  is  a  considerable  thing.  If  the 
books  be  well  chosen  and  their  contents 
really  mastered,  it  may  be  a  beautiful 
thing ;  but  the  stubborn  fact  will  remain, 
that  after  the  years,  be  they  more  or  be 
they  less,  which  have  been  spent  at 
school,  the  pupil  will  be  launched  into 
life  as  unable  as  when  he  first  entered  the 
school-door  to  earn  a  sixpence,  possessing 
neither  skill  nor  knowledge  for  which  any 
employer  in  England  will  be  willing  to 
hire  his  services.  An  enthusiastic  clergy¬ 
man  who  had  meditated  long  on  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  confining  mental  culture  to  the 
classes  who  had  already  so  many  other 
advantages,  gave  his  village  boys  the  same 
education  which  he  had  received  himself. 
He  taught  them  languages  and  literature, 
and  moral  science,  and  art  and  music. 
He  unfitted  them  for  the  state  of  life  in 
which  they  were  born.  He  was  unable 
to  raise  them  into  a  better.  He  sent  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  them  with  high 
recommendations  to  seek  employment  in 
a  London  banking-house.  'I'he  lad  was 
asked  what  he  could  do.  It  was  found 
that,  allowing  for  his  age,  he  could  pass  a 
fair  examination  in  two  or  three  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

Talent,  it  is  urged,  real  talent,  crippled 
hitherto  by  want  of  opportunity,  will  be 
enabled  to  show  itself.  It  may  be  so. 
Real  talent,  however,  is  not  the  thing 
which  we  need  be  specially  anxious  about. 
It  can  take  care  of  itself.  If  we  look 
down  the  roll  of  English  worthies  in  all 
the  great  professions,  in  church  and  law, 
in  army  and  navy,  in  literature,  science, 
and  trade,  we  see  at  once  that  the  road 
must  have  been  always  open  for  boys  of 
genius  to  rise.  VVe  have  to  consider  the 
million,  not  the  units ;  the  average,  not 
the  exceptions. 

It  is  argued  again  that  by  educating 
boys’  minds,  and  postponing  till  later  their 
special  industrial  training,  we  learn  better 
what  each  is  fit  for  ;  time  is  left  for  special 
fitnesses  to  show  t’  i.mselves.  We  shall 
make  fewer  mistakes,  and  boys  will  choose 
the  line  of  life  for  which  nature  has  quali¬ 
fied  them.  This  may  sound  plausible, 
but  capacity  of  a  peculiarly  special  kind 
is  the  same  as  genius,  and  may  be  left  to 
find  its  own  place.  A  Canova  or  a  Fara¬ 
day  makes  his  way  through  all  impedi- 
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ments  into  the  occupation  which  belongs 
to  him.  Special  qualifications,  unless 
they  are  of  the  highest  order,  do  not  ex¬ 
ist  to  a  degree  worth  considering.  A 
boy’s  nature  runs  naturally  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  which  is  dug  for  it.  Teach  him  to  do 
any  one  thing,  and  in  doing  so  you  create 
a  capability ;  and  you  create  a  taste  along 
with  it ;  his  further  development  will  go 
as  far  and  as  wide  as  his  strength  of  facul¬ 
ty  can  reach  ;  and  such  varied  knowledge 
as  he  may  afterwards  accumulate  will 
grow  as  about  a  stem  round  the  one  para¬ 
mount  occupation  which  is  the  business  of 
his  life. 

A  sharp  lad,  with  general  acquirements, 
yet  unable  to  turn  his  hand  to  one  thing 
more  than  another,  drifts  through  exist¬ 
ence  like  a  leaf  blown  before  the  wind. 
Even  if  he  retains  what  he  has  learnt,  it  is 
useless  to  him.  The  great  majority  so 
taught  do  not  retain,  and  cannot  retain, 
what  they  learnt  merely  as  half-understood 
propositions,  and  which  they  have  no 
chance  of  testing  by  practice.  Virgil  and 
Sophocles,  logic  and  geometry,  with  the 
ordinary  university  pass-man,  are  as  much 
lost  to  him  in  twenty  years  from  his  de¬ 
gree  as  if  he  had  never  construed  a  line 
or  worked  a  problem.  \\’hy  should  we 
expect  better  of  the  pupil  of  the  middle 
or  lower  class,  whose  education  ends  with 
his  boyhood?  Why  should  his  memory 
remain  burdened  with  generalities  of  pop¬ 
ular  science,  name$  and  dates  from  histo¬ 
ry  which  have  never  been  more  than 
words  to  him,  or  the  commonplaces  of 
ix)litical  economy,  which,  if  he  attaches 
any  meaning  at  all  to  them,  he  regards  as 
the  millionaire’s  catechism,  which  he  will 
believe  when  he  is  a  millionaire  himself? 
The  knowledge  which  a  man  can  use  is 
the  only  real  knowledge,  the  only  know¬ 
ledge  which  has  life  and  growth  in  it,  and 
converts  itself  into  practical  power.  The 
rest  hangs  like  dust  about  the  brain,  or 
dries  like  raindrops  off  the  stones. 

The  mind  expands,  we  are  told  ;  large 
information  generates  larger  and  nobler 
thoughts.  We  must  look  to  the  facts. 
General  knowledge  means  general  igno¬ 
rance,  at\d  an  ignorance,  unfortunately, 
which  is  unconscious  of  itself.  Quick 
wits  are  sharpened  up.  Young  fellows  so 
educated  learn  that  the  w'orld  is  a  large 
place,  and  contains  many  pleasant  things 
for  those  who  can  get  hold  of  them. 
Their  ideas  doubtless  are  inflated,  and 


with  them  their  ambitions  and  desires. 
They  have  gained  noticing  towards  the 
wholesome  gratifying  of  those  desires, 
while  they  have  gained  considerable  dis¬ 
content  at  the  -inequalities  of  what  is 
called  fortune.  They  are  the  ready-made 
prey  of  plausible  palaver  w'ritten  or  spok¬ 
en,  but  they  are  without  means  of  self- 
help,  without  seriousness,  and  without 
stability.  They  believe  easily  that  the 
world  is  out  of  joint  because  they,  with 
their  little  bits  of  talents,  miss  the  instant 
recognition  which  they  think  their  right. 
Their  literature,  which  the  precious  art  of 
reading  has  opened  out  to  them,  is  the 
penny  newspaper  ;  their  creed,  the  latest 
popular  chimera  which  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  air.  They  form  the  classes 
which  breed  like  mushrooms  in  the  modem 
towns,  and  are  at  once  the  scorn  and  the 
perplexity  of  the  thoughtful  statesman. 
They  are  Fenians  in  Ireland,  trades- 
unionists  in  England,  rabid  partisans  of 
slavery  or  rabid  abolitionists  in  America, 
socialists  and  red  republicans  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  better  that  diey  should  have 
any  education  than  .none.  The  evils 
caused  by  a  smattering  of  infomiation, 
sounder  knowledge  may  eventually  cure. 
I  refuse  only  to  admit  that  the  transition 
from  the  old  industrial  education  to  the 
modem  book  education  is,  for  the  present 
or  the  immediate  future,  a  sign  of  what 
can  be  called  progress. 

Let  there  be  more  religion,  men  say. 
Education  will  not  do  without  religion. 
Along  with  the  secular  lessons  we  must 
have  Bible  lessons,  and  then  all  will  go 
well.  It  is  perfectly  tme  that  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  moral  responsibility,  a  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  tmth  and  honesty  and 
purity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  right  action 
— fhat  without  it  knowledge  is  useless, 
that  w’ith  it  everything  will  fall  into  its 
place.  But  it  is  with  religion  as  with  all  else 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  Religion  can 
be  no  more  learnt  out  of  books  than  sea¬ 
manship,  or  soldiership,  or  engineering,  or 
painting,  or  any  practical  trade  what¬ 
soever.  The  doing  right  alone  teaches 
the  value  or  the  meaning  of  right ;  the 
doing  it  willingly,  if  the  will  is  happily 
constituted ;  the  doing  it  unwillingly,  or 
under  compulsion,  if  persuasion  fails  to 
convince.  The  general  lesson  lies  in  the 
commandment  once  taught  with  authority 
by  the  clergyman  ;  the  aj)plication  of  it  in 
the  details  of  practical  life,  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  the  particular  duty  which  each 
moment  brings  with  it.  The  book  lesson, 
be  it  Bible  lesson  or  commentary,  or 
catechism,  can  at  best  be  nothing  more 
than  the  communication  of  historical 
incidents  of  which  half  the  educated  world 
have  begun  to  question  the  truth,  or  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  opinions  over  which 
theologians  quarrel  and  will  quarrel  to  the 
end  of  time.  France  has  been  held  up 
before  us  for  the  last  twenty  years  as  the 
leader  of  civilization,  and  Paris  as  the 
headquarters  of  it.  The  one  class  in  this 
supreme  hour  of  trial  for  that  distracted 
nation  in  which  there  is  most  hope  of 
good  is  that  into  which  the  ideas  of  Paris 
have  hitherto  failed  to  penetrate.  The 
French  peasaht  sits  as  a  child  at  the  feet 
of  the  priesthood  of  an  exploded  idolatry. 
His  ignorance  of  books  is  absolute ;  his 
superstitions  are  contemptible ;  but  he 
has  retained  a  practical  remembrance 
that  he  has  a  Master  in  Heaven  who  will 
call  him  to  account  for  his  life.  In  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden  and  vineyard,  in 
the  simple  round  of  agricultural  toil,  he 
has  been  saved  from  tlie  temptation  of  the 
prevailing  delusions,  and  has  led,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thrifty,  self-denying,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  useful  existence.  Keener 
sarcasm  it  would  be  hard  to  find  on  the 
inflated  enthusiasm  of  progress. 

IV. 

Admitting — and  we  suspect  very'  few 
of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
— that  there  is  any  truth  in  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  it  will  still  be  said  that  our  short¬ 
comings  are  on  the  way  to  cure  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  but  recently  roused  our¬ 
selves  from  past  stagnation,  and  that  a 
new  constitution  of  things  cannot  worji  at 
once  with  all-sided  perfection  is  no  more 
than  we  might  expect.  Shortcomings  there 
may  be,  and  our  business  is  to  find  them 
out  and  mend  them.  The  means  are  now 
in  our  hands.  The  people  have  at  last 
political  power.  All  interests  are  now 
represented  in  Parliament.  All  are  sure 
of  consideration.  Class  government  is  at 
an  end.  Aristocracies,  landowners,  es¬ 
tablished  churches  can  abuse  their  privi¬ 
leges  no  longer.  The  age  of  monopolies 
is  gone.  F.ngland  belongs  to  herself. 
We  are  at  last  free. 

It  w'ould  be  well  if  there  were  some 
definition  of  freedom  which  would  enable 
men  to  see  clearly  what  they  mean  and 
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do  not  mean  by  that  vaguest  of  words. 
The  English  Liturgy  says  that  freedom  is 
to  be  found  perfectly  in  the  service  of 
Cod.  “  Intellectual  emancipation,"  says 
Coethe,  “  if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the  same 
time  control  over  ourselves  is  mischievous." 
Undoubtedly  the  best  imaginable  state  of 
human  things  would  be  one  in  which 
everybody  thought  with  iierfect  correct¬ 
ness  and  acted  jierfectly  well  of  his  own 
free  will,  unconstrained,  and  even  un¬ 
guided,  by  external  authority.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  no  such  condition  as  this  can  be 
looked  for  this  side  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  question  forever  arises  how  far  the  un¬ 
wise  should  be  governed  by  the  w'ise — 
how  far  society  should  be  jirotected 
against  the  eccentricities  of  fools,  and 
fools  be  protected  against  themselves. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wTong  principle  on 
which  each  man’s  life  can  be  organized. 
There  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  in  detail  at 
every  step  which  he  takes.  Much  of  this 
he  must  learn  for  himself.  He  must  learn 
to  act  as  he  learns  to  walk.  He  obtains 
command  of  his  limbs  by  freely  using 
them.  To  hold  him  up  each  time  that  he 
totters  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  only  means 
of  learning  how  not  to  fall.  There  are  other 
things  in  which  it  is  equally  clear  that  he 
must  not  be  left  to  himself.  Not  only 
may  he  not  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty 
do  what  is  injurious  to  others — he  must 
not  seriously  injure  himself.  A  stumble 
or  a  fall  is  a  wholesome  lesson  to  take 
care,  but  he  is  not  left  to  learn  by  the 
effects  that  poison  is  poison,  or  getting 
drunk  is  bnitalizing.  He  is  forbidden  to 
do  what  wiser  men  than  he  know  to  be 
destructive  to  him.  If  he  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  them,  and  acts  on  his  own  judgment, 
he  is  not  gaining  any  salutary  instruction — 
he  is  simply  hurting  himself,  and  has  a 
just  ground  of  complaint  ever  after  against 
those  who  ought  to  have  restrained  him. 
As  we  “  become  our  own  masters,”  to  use 
the  popular  phrase,  we  are  left  more  and 
more  to  our  own  guidance,  but  Ave  are 
never  so  entirely  masters  of  ourselves  that 
we  are  free  from  restraint  altogether. 
The  entire  fabric  of  human  existence  is 
woven  of  the  double  threads  of  freedom 
and  authority,  which  are  forever  wrestling 
one  against  the  other.  Their  legitimate 
spheres  slide  insensibly  one  into  the  other. 
The  limits  of  each  vary  Avith  time,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  character,  and  no  rigid 
line  can  be  drawn  Avhich  neither  ought  to 
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overpass.  There  are  occupations  in  which 
error  is  the  only  educator.  There  are 
actions  which  it  is  right  to  blame,  but  not 
forcibly  to  check  or  punish.  There  are 
actions  again  —  actions  like  suicide  — 
which  may  concern  no  one  but  a  •man’s 
self,  yet  which  nevertheless  it  may  be  right 
forcibly  to  prevent.  Precise  rules  can¬ 
not  be  laid  down  which  will  meet  all  cases. 

The  private  and  personal  habits  of 
grown  men  lie  for  the  most  part  outside 
the  i)ale  of  interference.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  so¬ 
ciety.  There,  running  through  every  fibre 
of  those  relations,  is  justice  and  injustice — 
justice  which  means  the  health  and  life  of 
society,  injustice  which  is  poison  and 
death.  As  a  member  of  society  a  man 
parts  with  his  natural  rights,  and  society 
in  turn  incurs  a  debt  to  him  which  it 
is  bound  to  discharge.  Where  the  debt  is 
ade^iuately  rendered,  where  on  both  sides 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  obligation, 
where  rulers  and  ruled  alike  understand 
that  more  is  required  of  them  than  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  separate  interests,  and  where 
they  discern  with  clearness  in  what  that 
“more”  consists,  there  at  once  is  good 
government,  there  is  supremacy  of  law — 
law  written  in  the  statute-book,  and  law 
written  in  the  statute-book  of  Heaven ; 
and  there,  and  only  there,  is  freedom. 

Das  Gesetz  soil  nur  uns  Freiheit  geben. 

As  in  personal  morality  liberty  is  self- 
restraint,  and  self-indulgence  is  slavery, 
so  jxilitical  freedom  is  possible  only  where 
justice  is  in  the  seat  of  authority,  where 
all  orders  and  degrees  work  in  harmony 
with  the  organic  laws  which  man  neither 
made  nor  can  alter — where  the  unwise 
are  directed  by  the  wise,  and  those  who 
are  tnisted  with  power  use  it  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

A  country  so  governed  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  be  the  form  of  the  constitution  what 
it  may.  A  country  not  so  governed  is  in 
bondage,  be  its  suffrage  never  so  univer¬ 
sal.  Where  justice  is  supreme,  no  sub¬ 
ject  is  forbidden  anything  which  he  has  a 
right  to  do  or  to  desire ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  political  changes,  revolutions,  re¬ 
forms,  transfers  of  power  from  one  order 
to  another,  from  kings  to  aristocracies, 
from  aristocracies  to  peoples,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  no  necessary  indications  of  political 
or  moral  advance.  They  mean  merely 
that  those  in  authority  are  no  longer  fit  to 


be  trusted  with  exclusive  power.  They 
mean  that  those  high  persons  are  either 
ignorant  and  so  incapable,  or  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  public  good  in  their  own  plea¬ 
sures,  ambitions,  or  superstitions ;  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  representatives 
of  any  superior  wisdom  or  deeper  moral 
insight,  and  may  therefore  justly  be  de¬ 
prived  of  privileges  which  they  abuse  for 
their  own  abasement  and  for  public  mis¬ 
chief.  Healthy  nations  when  justly  gov¬ 
erned  never  demand  constitutional  chan¬ 
ges.  Men  talk  of  entnisting  |iower  to 
the  people  as  a  moral  education,  as  en¬ 
larging  their  self-respect,  elevating  their 
imaginations,  making  them  alive  to  their 
dignity  as  human  beings.  It  is  well,  per¬ 
haps,  that  we  should  dress  up  in  fine 
words  a  phenomenon  which  is  less  agree¬ 
able  in  its  nakedness.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  things  the  better  sort  are  loyal  to  gov¬ 
ernments  which  are  doing  their  business 
well  and  imiiartially.  They  doubt  the 
probability  of  being  themselves  likely  to 
mend  matters,  and  are  thankful  to  let 
well  alone.  The  growth  of  popular  con¬ 
stitutions  in  a  country  originally  governed 
by  an  aristocracy  implies  that  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  is  not  any  more  a  real  aristocracy — 
that  it  is  alive  to  its  own  interests  and 
blind  to  other  people’s  interests.  It  does 
not  imply  that  those  others  are  essentially 
wiser  or  better,  but  only  that  they  under¬ 
stand  where  their  own  shoe  pinches  ;  and 
that  if  it  be  only  a  question-  of  interest, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  class  above  them.  In  one  sense  it 
may  be  called  an  advance,  that  in  the 
balance  of  ix)wer  so  introduced  particu¬ 
lar  fonns  of  aggravated  injustice  may  be 
rendered  impossible  ;  but  we  are  brought 
no  nearer  to  the  indispensable  thing  with¬ 
out  which  no  human  society  can  work 
healthily  or  hajqMly — the  sovereignty  of 
wisdom  over  folly — the  pre-eminence  of 
justice  and  right  over  greediness  and  self- 
Seeking.  The  unjust  authority  is  put 
away,  the  right  authority  is  not  installed 
in  its  jdace.  People  suppose  it  a  great 
thing  that  every  English  householder 
should  have  a  share  in  choosing  his  gov¬ 
ernors.  Is  it  that  the  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  being  reduced  to  zero,  the  choice 
of  its  administrators  may  be  left  to  hap¬ 
hazard  ?  The  crew  of  a  man-of-war  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  seamanship  ;  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  regiment  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  without  an  inkling  of  the  nature  of 
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military  service ;  yet  if  seamen  and  sol¬ 
diers  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
leaders,  the  fate  of  fleets  and  armies  so 
officered  would  not  be  hard  to  predict. 
Because  they  are  not  utterly  ignorant  of 
their  business,  and  because  they  do  not 
court  their  own  destruction,  the  first  use 
which  the  best  of  them  would  make  of 
such  a  privilege  would  be  to  refuse  to  act 
upon  it 

No  one  seriously  supposes  that  popular 
suffrage  gives  us  a  wiser  Parliament  than 
we  used  to  have.  Under  the  rotten  bor¬ 
ough  system  Parliament  was  notoriously 
a  far  better  school  of  statesmanship  than 
it  is  or  ever  can  be  where  the  merits  of 
candidates  have  first  to  be  recognized  by 
constituencies.  The  rotten  borough  sys¬ 
tem  fell,  not  because  it  was  bad  in  itself, 
but  because  it  was  abused  to  maintain  in¬ 
justice — to  enrich  the  aristocracy  and  the 
landowners  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  look  for  a  higher  morality  in 
the  classes  whom  we  have  admitted  to 
power ;  we  expect  them  only  to  be  sharj) 
enough  to  understand  their  own  concerns. 
We  insist  that  each  interest  shall  be  re¬ 
presented,  and  we  anticijiate  from  the 
equipoise  the  utmost  attainable  amount 
of  justice.  It  may  be  called  progress, 
but  it  is  a  public  confession  of  despair  of 
human  nature.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  although  wisdom  may  be  higher  than 
folly  as  far  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  the 
wise  man  has  no  more  principle  than  the 
fool,  (live  him  power  and  he  will  read 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  into  a 
code  which  will  only  fill  his  own  pocket, 
and,  being  no  better  than  the  fool,  has  no 
more  right  to  be  listened  to.  The  entire 
Civil  Service  of  this  country'  has  been 
opened  amidst  universal  acclamations  to 
public  competition.  Any  one  who  is 
not  superannuated,  and  has  not  incurred 
notorious  disgrace,  may  present  himself  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  win  himself 
a  place  in  a  public  department.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  if  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  were  honestly  to  look  for  the 
fittest  person  that  they  could  find  to  fill  a 
vacant  office,  they  could  make  better  se¬ 
lections  than  can  be  made  for  them  under 
the  new  method.  The  alteration  means 
merely  that  these  superior  persons  will 
not  or  cannot  use  their  patronage  disin¬ 
terestedly,  and  that  of  two  bad  methods 
of  choice  the  choice  by  examination  is 
the  least  mischievous. 


The  world  calls  all  this  progress.  I 
call  it  only  change ;  change  which  may 
bring  us  nearer  to  a  better  order  of  things, 
as  the  ploughlhg  up  and  rooting  the  weeds 
out  of  a  fallow  is  a  step  towards  growing 
a  clean  crop  of  wheat  there,  but  without 
a  symptom  at  present  showing  of  healthy 
organic  growth.  When  a  block  of  type 
from  which  a  book  has  been  printed  is 
broken  up  into  its  constituent  letters  the 
letters  so  disintegrated  are  called  “pi.” 
The  pi,  a  mere  chaos,  is  afterwards  sorted 
and  distributed,  preparatory  to  being 
built  up  into  fresh  combinations.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  friend  describes  De¬ 
mocracy  as  “  making  pi.” 

Meanwhile,  beside  the  social  confusion, 
the  knowledge  of  outward  things  and  the 
command  of  natural  forces  are  progressing 
really  with  steps  rapid,  steady,  and  indeed 
gigantic.  “  Knowledge  comes”  if  “wisdom 
lingers.”  The  man  of  science  discovers  ; 
the  mechanist  and  the  engineer  appropriate 
and  utilize  each  invention  as  it  is  made  ; 
and  thus  each  day  tools  are  fonned  or 
forming,  which  hereafter,  when  under 
moral  control,  will  elevate  the  material 
condition  of  the  entire  human  race.  The 
labor  which  a  hundred  years  ago  made  a 
single  shirt  now  makes  a  dozen  or  a  score. 
Ultimately  it  is  possible  that  the  harder 
and  grosser  forms  of  work  will  be  done 
entirely  by  machinery,  and  leisure  be  left 
to  the  human  drudge  which  may  lift  him 
bodily  into  an  another  scale  of  existence. 
For  the  present  no  such  effect  is  visible. 
The  mouths  to  be  fed  and  the  backs  to  be 
covered  multiply  even  faster  than  the 
means  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  ;  and 
conspicuous  as  have  been  the  fruits  of 
machinery  in  the  increasing  luxuries  of  the 
minority,  the  level  of  comfort  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  laboring  millions  has  in  this 
country  been  rather  declining  than  rising. 
The  important  results  have  been  so  far 
rather  political  and  social.  Watt,  Stephen¬ 
son,  and  WTieatstone,  already  and  while 
their  discoveries  are  in  their  infancy,  have 
altered  the  relation  of  every  country  in  the 
world  with  its  neighbors.  The  ocean  bar¬ 
riers  between  continents  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  raised  for  eternal  separa¬ 
tion  have  been  converted  into  easily  trav¬ 
elled  highways ;  mountain-chains  are  tun¬ 
nelled  ;  distance,  once  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  of  realities,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
inventions  of  these  three  men  determined 
the  fate  of  the  fevolt  of  the  Slave  States. 
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But  for  them  and  their  work  the  Northern 
armies  would  have  crossed  the  Potomac 
in  mere  handfuls,  exhausted  with  enor¬ 
mous  marches.  The  iron  roads  lent  their 
help.  The  collected  strength  of  all  New 
England  and  the  ^\’est  was  able  to  fling 
itself  into  the  work  ;  negro  slavery  is  at  an 
end ;  and  the  Union  is  not  to  be  split  like 
Europe  into  a  number  of  independent 
states,  but  is  to  remain  a  single  power,  to 
exercise  an  influence  yet  unimaginable  on 
the  future  fortunes  of  mankind.  Aided 
by  the  same  mechanical  facilities,  Germany 
obliterates  the  dividing  lines  of  centuries. 
The  Americans  preserved  the  unity  which 
they  had.  The  Germans  conquer  for 
themselves  a  unity  which  they  had  not. 
France  interferes,  and  a  half  a  million  sol¬ 
diers  are  collected  and  concentrated  in  a 
fortnight ;  armies,  driven  in  like  wedges, 
open  rents  and  gaps  from  the  Rhine  to 
Orleans ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
the  nation  whose  military  strength  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world  is  reel¬ 
ing  paralyzed  under  blows  to  which  these 
modern  contrivances  have  exposed  her.  So 
far  we  may  be  satisfied  ;  but  who  can  fore¬ 
see  the  ultimate  changes  of  which  these 
are  but  the  initial  symptoms  ?  Who  will 
be  rash  enough  to  say  that  they  will  pro¬ 
mote  necessarily  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  They  are  but  weapons  which  may 
be  turned  to  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  best  under¬ 
stand  how  to  use  them. 

The  same  causes  have  created  as  rapidly 
a  tendency  no  less  momentous  towards 
migration  and  interfusion,  which  may  one 
day  produce  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  allegiance  and  nationality.  English, 
French,  Germans,  Irish,  even  Chinese  and 
Hindus,  are  scattering  themselves  over  the 
world ;  some  bon&  fide  in  search  of  new 
homes,  some  merely  as  temporary  residents 
— but  any  way  establishing  themselves 
wherever  a  living  is  to  be  earned  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  careless  of  the  flag 
under  which  they  have  passed.  Far  the 
largest  part  will  never  return;  they  will 
leave  descendants,  to  whom  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  old  country  will  be  merely 
matter  of  history  ;  but  the  ease  with  which 
we  can  now  go  from  one  place  to  the 
other  will  keep  alive  an  intention  of  re¬ 
turning,  though  it  be  never  carried  out ; 
and  as  the  numbers  of  these  denizens  mul¬ 
tiply,  intricate  problems  have  already  risen 
as  to  their  allegiance,  and  will  become 
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more  and  more  complicated.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  Chinese,  but  their 
presence  there  has  shaken  the  stability  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  has  cost  that  • 
country,  if  the  returns  are  not  enormously 
exaggerated,  in  the  civil  wars  and  rebellions 
of  which  they  have  been  the  indirect  occa¬ 
sion,  two  hundred  million  lives. 

From  the  earliest  times  we  trace  migra¬ 
tions  of  nations  or  the  founding  of  colonies 
by  spirited  adventurers ;  but  never  was 
the  process  going  on  at  such  a  rate  as  now, 
and  never  with  so  little  order  or  organized 
communion  of  purpose.  No  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  a  plan  for  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  superfluous  part  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  populations  so  effective  as  the  natural 
working  of  personal  impulse,  backed  by 
these  new  facilities.  The  question  still 
returns,  however,  to  what  purpose  ?  Are 
the  effects  of  emigration  to  be  only  as  the 
effects  of  machinery  ?  Are  a  few  hundred 
millions  to  be  added  to  the  population  of 
the  globe  merely  that  they  may  make 
money  and  spend  it?  In  all  the  great 
movements  at  present  visible  there  is 
as  yet  no  trace  of  the  working  of  intel-« 
lectual  or  moral  ideas — no  sign  of  a  con¬ 
viction  that  man  has  more  to  live  for 
than  to  labor  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his 
labor. 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  finest  result  of  scien¬ 
tific  activity  lies  in  the  personal  character 
which  devotion  of  a  life  to  science  seems 
to  produce.  While  almost  every  other 
occupation  is  pursued  for  the  money  which 
can  be  made  out  of  it,  and  success  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  money  result  which  has  been 
realized — while  even  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  with  here  and  there  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
ception,  let  the  banker's  book  become  more 
and  more  the  criterion  of  their  being  on  the 
right  road,  the  men  of  science  alone  seem 
to  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
to  be  valued  in  return  for  the  addition 
which  they  are  able  to  make  to  it.  A 
dozen  distinguished  men  might  be  named 
who  have  shown  intellect  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  the  woolsack,  or  an  archbishoji’s 
mitre  :  external  rewards  of  this  kind  might 
be  thought  the  natural  recompense  for 
work  which  produces  results  so  splendid  ; 
but  they  are  quietly  and  unconsciously  in¬ 
different — they  are  happy  in  their  own 
occupations,  and  ask  no  more ;  and  that 
here,  and  here  only,  there  is  real  and  un¬ 
deniable  progress  is  a  significant  proof  that 
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the  laws  remain  unchanged  under  which 
excellence  of  any  kind  is  attainable. 

To  conclude. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its 
daily  services  at  the  Stock  Exclunge  and 
the  Bourse,  with  international  exhibitions 
for  its  religious  festivals,  and  political 
economy  for  its  gospel,  is  progress,  if  it  be 
progress  at  all,  towards  the  wrong  place. 
Itaal,  the  god  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre, 
counted  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
when  there  was  but  one  Elijah.  Baal  was 
a  visible  reality.  Baal  rose  in  his  sun- 
chariot  in  the  morning,  scattered  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  night,  lightened  the  heart, 
quickened  the  seed  in  the  soil,  clothed  the 
hill-side  with  waving  corn,  made  the  gar¬ 
dens  bright  with  flowers,  and  loaded  the 
vineyard  with  its  purple  clusters.  When 
Baal  turned  away  his  face  the  earth  lan¬ 
guished,  and  dressed  herself  in  her  winter 
mourning  robe.  Baal  was  the  friend  who 
held  at  bay  the  enemies  of  mankind,  cold, 
nakedness,  and  hunger ;  who  was  kind 
alike  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  to  those 
who  worshipped  him  and  those  who  forgot 
their  benefactor.  Compared  to  him,  what 
was  the  being  that  “  hid  himself,"  the  name 
without  a  form — that  was  called  on,  but 
did  not  answer — who  appeared  in  visions 
of  the  night,  terrifying  the  uneasy  sleeper 
with  visions  of  horror?  Baal  was  god. 
The  other  was  but  the  creation  of  a  fright¬ 
ened  imagination — a  phantom  that  had 
no  existence  outside  the  brain  of  fools  and 
dreamers.  Yet  in  the  end  liaal  could  not 
save  Samaria  from  the  Assyrians,  any  more 
than  M.  Periere  and  the  Credit  Mobilier 
can  rescue  Paris  from  Von  Moltke.  Paris, 
if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saved  by  a  return 
to  the  uninviting  virtues  of  harder  and 
simpler  times.  The  modern  creed  bids 
every  man  look  first  to  his  cash-box. 
Fact  says  that  the  cash-box  must  be  the 
second  concern — that  a  man’s  life  consists 
not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  'I'he  modern  creed  says,  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  cheating  was  rea¬ 
sonable  comi>etition,and  false  weights,once 
called  an  al^mination,  were  venial  delin- 
quenciea  Fact  says  that  this  vile  belief  has 
gone  like  poison  into  the  marrow  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  The  modern  creed  looks  compla¬ 
cently  on  luxury  as  a  stimulus  to  trade. 
Fact  says  that  luxury  has  disorganized  so¬ 
ciety,  severed  the  bonds  of  good-will  which 
unite  man  to  man,  and  class  to  class,  and 
generated  distrust  and  hatred.  The  mod- 
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ern  creed  looks  on  impurity  with  an  appro¬ 
bation  none  the  less  real  that  it  dares 
not  openly  avow  it,  dreading  the  darkest 
sins  less  than  over-population.  Fact — 
whiclt  if  it  cannot  otherwise  secure  a  hear¬ 
ing,  expresses  itself  at  last  in  bayonets 
and  bursting  shells — declares  that  if  our 
great  mushroom  towns  cannot  clear  them¬ 
selves  of  pollution,  the  world  will  not  long 
endure  their  presence. 

A  serious  person,  when  he  is  informed 
that  any  particular  country  is  making 
strides  in  civilization,  w’ill  ask  two  ques¬ 
tions.  First  personally.  Are  the  indivi¬ 
dual  citizens  growing  more  pure  in  their 
private  habits  ?  Are  they  true  and  just 
in  their  dealings?  Is  their  intelligence, 
if  they  are  becoming  intelligent,  directed 
towards  learning  and  doing  what  is  right, 
or  are  they  looking  only  for  more  extend¬ 
ed  pleasures  and  for  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  them  ?  Are  they  making  progress  in 
what  old-fashioned  people  used  to  call  the 
fear  of  God,  or  are  their  personal  selves 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  own  inclina¬ 
tions  the  end  and  aim  of  their  existence  ? 
That  is  one  question,  and  the  other  is 
its  counterjjart.  Each  nation  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  allotted 
to  it,  from  which  the  means  of  its  support 
are  being  wrung  ;  are  the  jjroceeds  of  la¬ 
bor  distributed  justly,  according  to  the 
work  which  each  individual  has  done ;  or 
does  one  plough  and  another  reap  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  superior  strength,  superior  clever¬ 
ness  or  cunning  ? 

These  are  the  criteria  of  progress.  All 
else  are  merely  misleading.  In  a  state  of 
nature  there  is  no  law  but  physical  force. 
As  society  becomes  organized,  strength  is 
coerced  by  greater  strength ;  arbitrary 
violence  is  restrained  by  the  policeman  ; 
and  the  relations  between  man  and  man, 
in  some  degree,  are  humanized.  That  is 
true  improvement.  But  large  thews  and 
sinews  are  only  the  rudest  of  the  gifts 
which  enable  one  man  to  take  advantage 
of  his  neighbor.  Sharpness  of  wit  gives 
no  higher  title  to  superiority  than  bigness 
of  muscle  and  bone.  The  power  to  over¬ 
reach  requires  restraint  as  much  as  the 
power  to  rob  and  kill ;  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  domain  which  is  reclaimed  under  the 
moral  law.  Nations  have  been  histori¬ 
cally  great  in  proportion  to  their  success 
in  this  direction.  Religion,  while  it  is 
sound,  creates  a  basis  of  conviction  on 
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which  legislation  can  act ;  and  where  the 
legislator  drops  the  problem,  the  spiritual 
teacher  takes  it  up.  So  long  as  a  religion 
is  believed,  and  so  long  as  it  retains  a 
practical  direction,  so  long  the  moral  idea 
of  right  is  the  principle  of  the  government. 
^V’hen  religion  degenerates  into  superstition 
or  doctrinalism,  the  statesman  loses  his 
ground,  and  laws  intended,  as  it  is  scorn¬ 
fully  said,  to  make  men  virtuous  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  either  sink  into  desuetude 
or  are  formally  abandoned.  How  far 
modern  Europe  has  travelled  in  this  di¬ 
rection  would  be  too  large  an  imiuiry. 
'Fhus  much,  however,  is  patent,  and,  so 
far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  is 
proudly  avowed :  Provinces  of  action 
once  formally  occupied  by  law  have  been 
abandoned  to  '  anarchy.  Statutes  which 
regulated  wages,  statutes  which  assessed 
prices,  statutes  which  interfered  with  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  commonwealth,  have  been  repealed  as 
mischievous.  It  is  now  held  that  beyond 
the  prevention  of  violence  and  the  gross¬ 
est  forms  of  fraud,  government  can  med¬ 
dle  only  for  mischief — that  crime  only 
needs  repressing — and  that  a  community 
prospers  best  where  every  one  is  left  to 
scramble  for  himself,  and  find  the  place 
for  which  his  gifts  best  qualify  him.  Jus¬ 
tice,  which  was  held  formerly  to  be  co¬ 
extensive  with  human  conduct,  is  limited 
to  the  smallest  corner  of  it.  The  laborer 
or  artisan  has  a  right  only  to  such  w'ages 
as  he  can  extort  out  of  the  employer.  The 
purchaser  who  is  cheated  in  a  shop  must 
blame  his  own  simjdicity,  and  endeavor 
to  be  wiser  for  the  future. 

Habits  of  obedience,  moral  convictions 
inherited  from  earlier  times,  have  enabled 
this  singular  theory  to  work  for  a  time ; 
men  have  submitted  to  be  defrauded  ra¬ 
ther  than  quarrel  violently  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  country.  There  are 
symptoms,  however,  which  indicate  that 
the  period  of  forbearance  is  waning. 
Swindling  has  grown  to  a  point  among  us 
where  even  Mr.  Bright  preaches  patience 
unsuccessfully,  and  Trades-Unionism  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  higgling  of  the  market  is 
not  the  last  word  on  the  wages  question. 
Government  will  have  to  take  up  again 
its  abandoned  functions,  and  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  cause  and  meaning  of  its 
existence  is  the  discovery  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  elementary  rules  of  right  and 
wrong.  Here  lies  the  road  of  true  pro. 


gress,  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  no  prim¬ 
rose  path — with  exhibition  flourishes, 
elasticity  of  revenue,  and  shining  lists  of 
exports  and  imports.  The  upward  climb 
has  been  ever  a  steep  and  thorny  one,  in¬ 
volving,  first  of  all,  the  forgetfulness  of 
self,  the  worship  of  which,  in  the  creed  of 
the  economist,  is  the  mainspring  of  ad¬ 
vance.  That  the  change  will  come,  if  not 
to  us  in  England,  yet  to  our  posterity 
somewhere  upon  the  planet,  experience 
forbids  us  to  doubt.  I'he  probable  man¬ 
ner  of  it  is  hopelessly  obscure.  Men  never 
willingly  acknowledge  that  they  have  been 
absurdly  mistaken.  An  indication  of  what 
may  possibly  haj^pen  may  be  found,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
spiritual  development  of  mankind  which 
occurred  in  a  far  distant  age.  The  fact 
itself  is,  at  all  events,  so  curious  that  a 
passing  thought  may  be  usefully  bestowed 
ujxjn  it. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people 
upon  the  earth  who  emerged  into  what  is 
now  called  civilization.  How  they  lived, 
how  they  were  governed  during  the  tens 
or  hundreds  of  generations  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  their  earliest  and  latest 
monuments,  there  is  little  evidence  to  say. 
At  the  date  when  they  become  historically 
visible  they  present  the  usual  features 
of  effete  Oriental  societies  ;  the  labor 
executed  by  slave  gangs,  and  a  rich  lux¬ 
urious  minority  spending  their  time  in 
feasting  and  revelry.  Wealth  accumulated, 
Art  flourished.  Enormous  engineering 
works  illustrated  the  talent  or  ministered 
to  the  vanity  of  the  priestly  and  military 
classes.  The  favored  of  fortune  basked 
in  perpetual  sunshine.  The  millions 
sweated  in  the  heat  under  the  lash  of  the 
taskmaster,  and  were  paid  with  just  so 
much  of  the  leeks  and  onions  and  flesh- 
pots  as  would  continue  them  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  work.  Of  these  despised  wretches 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  were  enabled 
by  Providence  to  shake  of  the  yoke,  to 
escape  over  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  there  receive  from  Heaven  a 
code  of  laws  under  which  they  were  to  be 
governed  in  the  land  where  they  were  to 
be  planted. 

What  were  those  laws  ? 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  midst  of  their 
corruptions,  had  inherited  the  doctrine 
from  their  fathers  which  is  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  religion.  They  believed 
in  a  life  beyond  the  grave — in  the  judg- 
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nient  bar  of  Osiris,  at  which  they  were  to 
stand  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  in  a 
future  of  happiness  or  misery  as  they  had 
lived  well  or  ill  upon  earth.  It  was  not  a 
speculation  of  philosophers — it  w’as  the 
popular  creed ;  and  it  was  held  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  kind  of  belief  with  which 
it  has  been  held  by  the  Western  nations 
since  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 

But  what  W’as  the  practical  effect  of  their 
belief?  There  is  no  doctrine,  how’ever 
true,  which  works  mechanically  on  the 
soul  like  a  charm.  The  expectation  of  a 
future  state  may  be  a  motive  for  the  no¬ 
blest  exertion,  or  it  may  be  an  excuse  for 
acquiescence  in  evil,  and  serve  to  conceal 
and  per])etuate  the  most  enormous  iniqui¬ 
ties,  The  magnate  of  Thebes  or  Mem¬ 
phis,  with  his  huge  estates,  his  town  and 
country  palaces,  his  retinue  of  eunuchs, 
and  his  slaves  whom  he  counted  by  thou¬ 
sands,  W’as  able  to  say  to  himself,  if  he 
thought  at  all,  “  True  enough,  there  are 
inequalities  of  fortune.  These  serfs  of 
mine  have  a  miserable  time  of  it,  but  it  is 
only  a  time  after  all ;  they  have  immortal 
souls,  poor  devils !  and  their  wretched 
existence  here  is  but  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean  of  their  being.  They  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  Paradise  as  I  have — 
perhaps  better,  Osiris  will  set  all  right 
hereafter;  and  for  the  present  rich  and 
I)oor  are  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  disturb  established 
institutions.  For  myself,  I  have  drawn  a 
prize  in  the  lottery,  and  I  hope  I  am 
grateful.  I  subscribe  handsomely  to  the 
temple  services.  I  am  myself  punctual 
in  my  religious  duties.  The  priests,  who 
are  wiser  than  I  am,  pray  for  me,  and 
they  tell  me  I  may  set  my  mind  at  rest.” 

Under  this  theory  of  things  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had  been  ground  to  powder.  They 
broke  away.  They  too  were  to  become 
a  nation.  A  revelation  of  the  true  God 
was  bestowed  on  them,  from  w’hich,  as 
from  a  fountain,  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  nature  was  to  flow  out  over 
the  earth  ;  and  the  central  thought  of  it 
was  the  realization  of  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment — not  in  a  vague  hereafter,  but  in 
the  living  present  I'he  unpractical  pro¬ 
spective  justice  which  had  become  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  tyranny  was  superseded  by  an 


immediate  justice  in  time.  They  were  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  their  deeds,  not  in 
heaven,  but  on  earth.  There  was  no  life 
in  the  grave  whither  they  were  going. 
The  future  state  was  withdrawn  from  their 
sight  till  the  mischief  which  it  had 
wrought  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  de¬ 
nied,  but  it  was  veiled  in  a  cloud.  It  was 
left  to  private  opinion  to  hope  or  to  fear  ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  held  out  either  as  an 
excitement  to  piety  or  a  terror  to  evil¬ 
doers.  The  God  of  Israel  was  a  living 
God,  and  his  power  was  displayed  visibly 
and  immediately  in  rewarding  the  good 
and  punishing  the  wicked  while  they  re¬ 
mained  in  the  flesh. 

Without  pressing  the  parallel,  j)heno- 
mena  are  showing  themselves  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  analogous  susi)ension  of 
belief  provoked  by  the  same  causes  may 
possibly  be  awaiting  ourselves.  The  re¬ 
lations  between  man  and  man  are  now 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  natural  laws 
which  enact  themselves  independent  of 
considerations  of  justice.  Political  econo¬ 
my  is  erected  into  a  science,  and  the  shock 
to  our  moral  nature  is  relieved  by  reflec¬ 
tions  that  it  refers  only  to  earth,  and  that 
justice  may  take  effect  hereafter.  Science, 
however,  is  an  inexorable  master.  The 
evidence  for  a  hereafter  depends  on  con¬ 
siderations  which  science  declines  to  en¬ 
tertain.  To  piety  and  conscientiousness 
it  appears  inherently  probable  ;  but  to 
the  calm,  unprejudiced  student  of  reali¬ 
ties,  piety  and  conscientiousness  arc  in¬ 
sufficient  witnesses  to  matters  of  fact. 
The  religious  passions  have  made  too 
many  mistakes  to  be  accepted  as  of  con¬ 
clusive  authority.  Scientific  habits  of 
thought,  which  are  more  and  more  con¬ 
trolling  us,  demand  external  proofs  which 
are  difficult  to  find.  It  may  be  that  we 
require  once  more  to  have  the  living  cer¬ 
tainties  of  the  Divine  government  brought 
home  to  us  more  palpably ;  that  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  has  been  the  consolation  of 
the  heavy-laden  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  may  have  generated  once  more  a 
practical  infidelity ;  and  that  by  natural 
and  intelligent  agencies,  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  everlasting  puq)oses  of  our 
Father  in  heaven,  it  may  again  be  about 
to  be  withdrawn. 
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South  America  contains  seven  millions 
of  square  miles.  The  Amazon  River 
drains  over  one-third  of  this  vast  area. 
Its  basin  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  would 
hold  forty-nine  countries  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  its 
tropical  situation  bespeaks  diseases  of 
various  types.  On  the  contrary,  its  gen¬ 
eral  health  is  far  superior  to  that  of  its 
North  American  rival,  while  some  of  its 
districts,  esi^ecially  those  of  Bolivia  and 
Matto-grosso,  are  blessed  with  the  same 
delightful  temperature  which  character¬ 
izes  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  general  health  is 
that  constant  sea-breezes  blow  up  the 
valley.  Dry  when  they  leave  the  coast 
of  Africa,  they  become  saturated  in  their 
ocean  transit  westward.  They  distribute 
their  moisture,  ever  on  a  decreasing  scale, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards, 
until,  entirely  drained,  they  sweep  across 
the  Pacific  coast  range  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  to  parch  the  shores  of  Peru. 
Only  by  floating  uiwn  the  majestic  tide  of 
the  Amazon  does  one  get  an  idea  of  its 
mass  of  waters.  The  Mississippi  River 
poured  into  it  near  its  mouth  would  not 
raise  it  six  inches.  In  Bolivia,  on  the 
Beni  branch  of  its  Madeira  affluent,  two 
thousand  miles  from  its  outlet,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep.  It  pre¬ 
sents  still  more  astonishing  soundings  the 
same  distance  up  the  main  stream.  With 
its  branches,  it  offers  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  waters  suitable  for 
steamboat  navigation.  The  Bolivian  af¬ 
fluents  of  its  main  branch  alone  count 
three  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation. 
One  half  of  this  is  suitable  for  steamers 
draw'ing  six  feet  of  water,  and  the  other 
half  for  craft  drawing  three  feet. 

'I'he  world  verj'  naturally  wonders  why 
the  great  river  has  for  centuries  been  un¬ 
touched  by  the  hand  of  civilization.  When 
the  daring  Orellana  launched  his  boat 
iqKin  the  Napo,  in  1539,  and  floated  down 
the  inland  ocean,  he  found  the  Indians 
paddling  their  dSinoes,  shooting  fish  with 
arrows,  and  killing  game  with  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  Twenty  years  ago  found  no  change ; 
the  Indians  used  the  same  weapons,  hunt¬ 
ed,  travelled,  and  ate  as  their ‘ancestors 


had  done  before  them.  If  anything,  the 
encroachments  of  the  Spaniards  had,  at 
the  head-waters  of  their  great  rivers, 
brutalized  them.  They  perhaps  gained 
a  little  from  the  lower  stream,  but  too 
often  paid  for  it  with  blood  and  slavery. 
It  had,  for  a  century,  been  a  recognized 
law  to  make  war  upon  everybody  who 
came  down  stream.  From  the  west  float¬ 
ed  vagrie  rumors  of  terrible  oppression 
— men  driven  like  beasts  into  deep  holes 
in  the  ground,  the  repartimiento,  the  mita, 
the  lash,  execution,  and  the  wholesale  de¬ 
vastation  of  races  in  the  curious  digging, 
crushing,  mixing,  and  smelting  of  rocks. 
It  must  have  been  the  hell  of  which  the 
Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries  told 
■  them  as  they  penetrated  the  valley.  This, 
however,  bore  but  lightly  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  desperate  struggle  between 
Spaniard  and  Portuguese  in  the  New- 
World. 

South  America  offered  a  vast  field  for 
the  conquests  of  two  rival  nations.  The 
Spaniard  sought  for  the  mineral,  and  the 
Portuguese  for  the  agricultural  lands. 
Their  descendants  still  preserve  these 
tastes.  Both  races  had  full  sweep  ;  but 
seven  millions  of  square  miles  were  too 
few  for  their  ambition.  They  quarrelled 
over  the  pros|jective  spoils  almost  before 
they  knew  of  their  existence  ;  and  to  set¬ 
tle  their  rival  claims,  called  to  their  aid 
both  spiritual  and  material  force.  I'he 
famous  boundary-line  bull  of  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  gave  but  little  satisfaction  to 
the  contestants  for  the  then  undiscovered 
South  America  ;  the  tre.ity  of  Tordesillas 
of  1494,  had  no  better  results.  After¬ 
wards  came  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the 
settlement  of  La  Plata,  and  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Brazil.  The  bold  explorers  tra¬ 
versed  the  continent  in  all  directions.  In 
the  heart  of  its  virgin  territory  they  crossed 
swords,  and  fertilized  the  choice  spots 
with  blood.  They  struggled  over  the 
beautiful  territory  of  Uruguay  until  they 
made  its  history  one  long  series  of  hor¬ 
rors,  only  paralleled  by  those  of  San  Do¬ 
mingo.  In  Paraguay  the  Jesuits  enchained 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  brave  Indian, 
and  forced  resistance  against  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Mamelucos,  who  invaded  the  coun- 
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try  from  San  Paulo.  On  the  Bolivian 
side  of  the  Guapor6  River,  the  now  boun¬ 
dary-line  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  priest 
and  gold-hunter  met  in  mortal  combat 
over  the  celebrated  gold  ridge  of  San  Si¬ 
mon.  Boundary  lines  varied  then  ;  they 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  line  of  the 
sword-points  that  held  them.  Then  came 
the  convention  of  1750,  as  if  to  give 
breath  to  the  rivals,  but  it  had  no  definite 
effect.  The  convention  of  1761  followed, 
but  South  America  ignored  its  existence. 
The  famous  treaty  of  1777  took  its  turn, 
but  the  limits  defined  on  paper  were  never 
traced  on  the  ground.  Nothing  further 
occurred  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  internipt  the  course 
of  events  in  South  America,  until  the 
Spanish -American  countries  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Northern  State,  and  Brazil, 
through  a  bloodless  effort,  became  an 
empire.  At  this  date,  as  it  has  been’ 
shown,  Brazil  had  no  inland  frontiers, 
and,  in  consequence,  her  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors  were  no  better  off.  It 
would  be  a  long  and  bloody  page  to  de¬ 
tail  the  more  recent  settlement  of  some, 
and  the  attempted  settlement  of  others, 
in  the  Plata  valley ;  we  have  to  do  more 
particularly  with  the  valley  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon. 

In  the  Amazon  basin  are  found  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  all  draned  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  Amazon  River,  and  all  destined  to 
contribute  a  vast  commerce  to  the  main 
artery  that  traverses  Brazil.  Not  one  of 
these  countries,  excepting  Bolivia,  has 
any  w'ell-adjusted  treaty  of  limits  with 
the  empire.  Despite  a  treaty  with  Peru, 
the  frontier  is  still  in  dispute ;  and  that 
with  Venezuela  has  not  given  the  hojicd- 
for  satisfaction. 

This  inability  to  agree  upon  boundary 
lines  is  the  principal  reason  which  Brazil 
has  had  for  locking  up  the  Amazon.  Be¬ 
fore  permitting  the  development  r/d  the 
Atlantic  of  the  five  republics  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  river,  it  was  very  na¬ 
tural  that  the  empire  should  desire  to  see 
its  frontiers  defined.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  some  of  the  old  jealousy 
between  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  still 
remained  in  the  colonies  at  ^e  date  of 
their  indei^endence.  These  jealousies 
also  tended  to  retard  the  consideration  of 
questions  whose  settlement  was  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  real  progress. 


There  had  not  been  wanting  efforts  on 
the  part  of  commercial  jwwers  to  break 
through  the  apparent  exclusiveness  of  the 
Brazilian  empire.  The  United  States 
Government  especially  had  had  its  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  dormant  treasures  of 
Alto-Peru  by  its  minister  at  Lima,  Mr. 
Clay,  who  made  unceasing  exertion  dur¬ 
ing  his  thirteen  years’  term  of  office  to 
instnict  his  government  of  the  fact  that 
it  w'as  Alto-Peru,  the  present  Bolivia,  that 
gave  to  the  Peru  of  the  old  Spaniards  its 
w'ondrous  fame  for  wealth,  and  to  Pizarro 
the  glory  of  having  “  sacked  its  splen¬ 
dors.” 

Our  race  is  somewhat  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mire  blood  which  is  territorially  aggressive. 
We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  give  credit  to 
Brazil  for  that  tenacity  of  puri)ose  and 
national  stamina  which  have  made  such 
blood  useful.  The  treaty  of  1777  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Portugal  has  only  served 
modem  South  America  as  a  starting-ix)int 
for  discussion.  The  basis  of  all  the  trea¬ 
ties  of  limits  as  yet  concluded  between 
the  republics  and  the  empire  has  been  the 
uti  possidetis.  Uruguay,  on  the  Plata, 
and  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  on  the 
Amazon,  have  made  treaties  with  Brazil 
on  this  basis.  Of  these,  the  Bolivian 
treaty  offers  the  grandest  results.  It 
promises  to  be  the  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  the  Amazon  to  all  flags.  It 
deals,  moreover,  with  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  populous,  accessible,  and  richest  re¬ 
public  in  its  valley. 

This  treaty  was  the  direct  result  of  a 
noble  impulse  of  Brazil  in  1866.  During 
this  year  the  empire  issued  a  decree  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Amazon,  which  showed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  meet  the  republics  half  way, 
and  to  commence,  with  them,  a  new  life. 
She  virtually  extended  to  them  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  settle  all  questions  which,  on  either 
side,  had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  trouble, 
and  the  constant  barrier  to  progress. 
Brazil  had  become  painfully  conscious, 
two  years  before  this,  that  her  own  na¬ 
tional  development  was  threatened,  be¬ 
cause  Paraguay  prevented  free  communi¬ 
cation  with  Matto  grosso.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  war  to  maintain  a  principle  in 
the  Plata  valley  that  she  ignored  in  the 
Amazon  basin.  Her  clear  headed  states¬ 
men  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the 
truth,  and  frankly  made  an  effort  to  place 
the  empire  aright  with  its  neighbors,  on 
the  west  and  north-west.  December  7, 
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1866,  in  the  45  th  year  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor,  Don 
Pedro  II.,  signed  the  decree  which  opened 
a  part  of  the  Amazon  to  all  flags.  It 
took  effect  September  7,  1867.  The  main 
river  was  opened  to  the  frontier  of  Peru, 
at  Tabatinga;  on  five  of  the  affluents,  as 
follows  : — 

1. ‘  River  Tocantins  to  Cameta. 

2.  “  Tapajos  “  Santarem. 

3.  “  Madeira  “  Borba. 

4.  ‘‘  Negro  “  Manaos. 

5.  “  San  Francisco  “  Penedo. 

The  Tocantins,  Tapajos,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  entirely  within  Brazilian  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  Brazil  has  the  undisputed  right 
to  regulate  their  navigation  as  she  may 
please.  The  Madeira  and  Rio  Negro,  at 
their  head  waters,  drain  the  territory  of 
friendly  States,  claiming  a  right  to  reach 
the  ocean  by  the  main  river.  These 
streams,  however,  were  opened,  like  the 
others,  to  points  just  above  their  mouths. 

This  was  a  great  step  forward.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  treaty  made  the  same 
j-ear  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  it  brought 
immediately  into  notice  this  god-child  of 
Bolivar,  this  long-neglected  Alto-Peni. 
Dreams  now  began  to  take  the  form  of 
realities ;  for  long  before  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country,  it  had  been  the 
hope  that,  some  day,  it  might  commence 
the  development  of  its  wonderful  re¬ 
sources  through  its  natural  communication 
with  file  world.  In  1779  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  Ha6nke,  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  and 
commissioned  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
explore  Peru,  wrote  upon  this  subject. 
He  deplored  the  jealousies  then  existing 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 
He  pointed  out  the  vast  treasures  lying 
dormant  in  the  present  Bolivia,  and  how 
largely  they  might  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.  He  offered  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  opening  of  navigation  down 
the  Mamore,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  and  enumerated  the  rare  products 
which  would  furnish  cargoes  for  his  ves¬ 
sels.  But  Hadnke’s  efforts  were  prema¬ 
ture.  A  war  of  independence  had  to  lie 
fought  out,  and  republics  and  a  monarchy 
had  to  be  established.  New  ideas  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  modern  civilization  had  to  re¬ 
place  the  miseries,  the  darkness,  the  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  the  civil  hatreds  that  EurojMjan 
domination  had  conferred  upon  South 
America. 


The  history  of  the  Spanish-American 
republics  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
affords  many  a  grandiloquent  production 
on  the  future  promised  by  the  great  river, 
but  very  few  ideas  tending  to  practical 
results.  The  republics  failed  .to  recognize 
that  the  settlement  of  national  limits  was 
the  necessary  preface  to  the  coveted  com¬ 
merce.  The  empire  certainly  had  the 
advantage  of  the  republics,  and,  especially 
of  the  principal  one,  Bolivia  ;  for,  hereto¬ 
fore,  this  splendid  nation  has  had  to  labor 
under  commercial  disadvantages  which 
have  almost  threatened  its  dissolution  as  a 
separate  nationality. 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  first  efforts  were 
made  by  Bolivia  to  settle  the  question  of 
limits  with  Brazil.  General  Armaza  was 
then  accredited  to  the  court  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  negotiate  a  treaty  ujwn  the 
subject.  The  only  tangible  results  were 
the  proofs  that  the  two  powers  were  wide¬ 
ly  at  variance  in  their  ideas.  In  1863  the 
Brazilian  envoy,  Rego  Monteiro,  arrived 
at  Oruro,  in  Bolivia,  with  instructions 
from  his  Government  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  the  same  question.  It 
appears  at  that  time  that  both  parties 
thought  that  territorial  extension,  however 
useless  and  troublesome,  was  preferable 
to  compact  and  certain  progress.  How 
large  a  value  was  then  set  upon  a  strip  of 
wild  territory  is  best  judged  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  indicates  that  the  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  ik>livia  did  not  ignore 
the  position  of  his  country  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  cordial  understanding  with  the 
empire.  In  his  resiwnse  to  the  Brazilian 
envoy  he  thus  wrote  at  Oruro,  July  20th, 
1863 

“  Bolivia,  as  your  Excellency  knows,  occu¬ 
pies  a  territory  entirely  central  in  this  va.st 
continent.  It  has  but  five  degrees  of  latitude 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  even  this  is  disput¬ 
ed  in  part  by  the  republic  of  Chili.  This 
same  remote  and  desert  coast  responds  very 
insufficiently  to  our  commerce  and  industry. 
Bolivia  is  seated  upon  the  masses  of  silver 
of  the  double  range  of  the  Andes.  She  has 
a  territory  fertile  beyond  measure,  where  the 
treasures  of  the  most  opposite  climates  are 
grouped  together.  With  all  this  Bolivia 
perishes  from  consumption,  for  want  of 
methods  of  communication  which  may  carry 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  her  valuable 
productions,  and  stimulate  her  sons  to  labor 
and  industry.  With  roads  we  could  rely 
upon  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  But  these  communications  do 
not  exist,  nor  can  they  exist  except  in  the 
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deep-flowing  rivers,  with  which  the  finger  of 
God  has  been  pleased  to  furrow  our  soil. 
They  are  not  found,  nor  yet  can  they  be 
found  except  in  the  magnificent  affluents  of 
the  Amazon,  &c.” 

But  all  this  brought  no  treaty — brought 
nothing  practical.  It  remained  for  1867 
and  1868  to  make  the  final  and  successful 
effort.  In  the  former  year  the  Counsellor 
of  the  Empire,  Senor  Felipe  Lopez  Netto, 
was  sent  to  Bolivia ’as  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  “  Friend¬ 
ship,  lamits,  and  Navigation.”  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  eminently  successful.  He  was 
frankly  met  at  La  Paz  by  the  present 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Maria¬ 
no  Donato  Munoz,  and  an  arrangement 
was  immediately  entered  into  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  vexed  question  of  limits.  The 
two  statesmen  were  practical  and  liberal- 
minded.  The  result  was  that  the  treaty 
made  in  1867  was  ratified  by  both  govern¬ 
ments  before  the- close  of  1868.  Thus  the 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of 
400,000  square  miles  of  beautiful  country 
was  removed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  early  as  1534 
an  effort  was  made  to  reach  Alto-Peru 
from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  invasion  of 
Peru  by  Pizarro  had  just  taken  place,  and 
stories  of  its  vast  mineral  wealth  had 
reached  old  Spain  to  fire  the  S{)anish 
heart  to  new  effort.  It  was  then  tliat  the 
most  lordly  expedition  that  ever  under¬ 
took  to  carry  the  Spanish  arms  to  con¬ 
quests  in  the  New  World  set  sail  under 
Pedro  de  Mendoza  to  conquer  the  Plata 
region.  It  never  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior,  but  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
La  Plata,  and  the  final  reaching  of  Alto- 
Peru  from  the  southward,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  connected  by  a  line  of  military 
posts  witlr  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Over  this  route  Spain  carried  much  of  the 
silver  product  of  Potosi  on  the  backs  of 
mules  and  asses. 

But  what  is  the  i)osition,  the  character, 
the  commercial  capacity  of  Bolivia,  just 
freed  from  a  thraldom  of  three  centuries  ? 
Its  boundaries  are  as  follows  : — 

The  line  on  the  north  commences  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Beni,  10°  2o"soudi 
latitude.  From  this  point  it  extends  to 
the  north-west  until  it  cuts  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yavari  river,  which  forms 
one  of  the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and 
Peru.  North  of  this  line  lies  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Amazonas.  The  most  south- 
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ern  frontier  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  24° 
south  latitude,  the  boundary  lately  agreed 
upon  between  Chili  and  Bolivia.  That 
upon  the  Argentine  border  is  very  irregu¬ 
lar.  It  extends  from  the  frontier  of 
Chili  in  curves  to  the  north-east  until  it 
cuts  the  22®  of  south  latitude,  along  which 
it  continues  to  the  eastward  until  it  reaches 
the  Pilcomayo  river,  and  thence  down  this 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay. 
There  are  some  unsettled  questions  be¬ 
tween  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
w'ith  reference  to  a  part  of  the  Gran  Chaco 
(Great  Clearing,  in  the  Quichua  tongue) 
which  lies  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Bolivia  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  eastern  frontier  with  Brazil  com¬ 
mences  at  20®  10"  south  latitude,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bahia  Negra,  thence  con¬ 
tinues  up  the  middle  of  this  to  its  head, 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Laguna  de 
Caseres,  cutting  its  centre,  thence  it  cuts 
the  centres  of  I.akes  Mandiose,  Gaiba, 
and  Oberaba,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Corixa  Grande, 
thence  to  the  Morro  de  Buena  Vista  and 
Cuatro  Hennanos,  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Verde, 
thence  down  this  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Guapore,  thence  down  the  Guapor6 
and  the  Mamoro  to  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  Beni. 

The  Bolivian  frontier  with  Peru  is  as 
yet  undefined ;  but  along  its  settled  parts 
is  recognized  more  or  less  as  the  coast 
ridge  of  the  Andes  in  the  part  south  from 
the  southern  side  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Desaguadero,  to  the  river 
Loa,  and  thence  down  this  to  the  sea. 

The  Brazilian  boundaries  I  have  de¬ 
tailed  at  some  length,  as  in  the  settlement 
of  them  is  involved  a  great  future  for  both 
of  the  countries  interested. 

Within  this  boundary  line  of  Bolivia, 
approximately  estimated,  there  are  400,000 
geographical  square  miles — a  casket  of 
riches  walled  in  from  the  Pacific,  and  hav¬ 
ing  its  natural  outlets  in  part  by  the  Plata 
river,  but  mostly  by  the  Amazon.  This 
are^,  is  traversed  by  a  double  range  of  the 
Andes  on  its  western  frontier.  These 
swell  and  tumble  aloft,  throw  out  their 
giant  coynterforts,  and  run  riot  in  fantas¬ 
tic  forms  all  over  the  west,  south,  and 
south-western  part  of  the  country.  They 
shoot  some  of  their  smaller,  broken  spurs, 
far  over  to  the  eastward,  and  mingle  with 
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the  low  Matto-grosso  ridges  and  hills  of 
western  Brazil.  This  great  swelling  up  of 
the  Andes  on  the  Argentine  frontier  al¬ 
most  cuts  off  communication  between 
Bolivia  and  that  confederation.  I  have 
ridden  thousands  of  miles  among  them, 
and  have  seldom  found  a  rougher  and 
wilder  strip  of  country  than  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  lying  between  Jujuy  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Tupiza  in  Bolivia.  This  must  almost 
prevent  communication  with  Bolivia  from 
the  southward,  except  by  hanking  the 
Andes  far  to  the  eastward,  where  they 
break  down  into  the  rolling  lands  and 
plains  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 

To  the  north  and  east  are  found  the 
vast  provinces  of  the  Beni,  Caupolican, 
Chiquitos,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Cordillera. 
These  are  traversed  by  the  giant  streams 
that  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Amazon. 
The  princii)al  of  these  are  the  Manutata, 
Beni,  Mamore,  Machupo,  Itonama,  and 
Guai)or6.  All  of  these  have  numerous 
navigable  affluents  which  penetrate  and 
drain  more  than  two-thirds  of  Bolivia. 
I'he  Mamorc  alone  is  navigable  even  in 
the  dry  season  for  craft  drawing  ten  feet 
of  water,  which  may  i>enetrate  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  a  direct  line,  almost  to  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

The  lands  through  which  these  rivers 
course  are  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  all 
comparison.  Every  product  known  to 
South  America  is  now  produced  there, 
and  can  be  increased  almost  indefinitely 
in  quantity.  Vast  herds  of  fat  cattle  roam 
the  plains.  On  the  hill-sides,  and  among 
the  mountains,  are  found  the  sheep,  llama, 
alpaca,  and  numerous  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  whole  Bolivian  basin  of  the  Amazon 
teems  with  animal  life  destined  to  add  its 
wealth  to  commerce. 

Nowhere  in  the  line  of  the  Andes  can 
the  grandeur  of  the, mountain  scenery  ex¬ 
ceed  that  found  in  lk)livia.  I  have  stood 
upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coast-range 
at  sunrise,  and  seen  the  light  breaking  in 
among  the  snow-peaks  of  the  main  ridge 
to  the  east  of  me.  There  was  lllamani 
the  magnificent,  towering  heavenward, 
with  the  clouds  fringing  his  rugged  sides. 
Stretching  far  to  the  north-west  of  lllamani 
is  a  crescent  of  shaq)  snow-peaks,  which, 
in  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
appear  to  stand  guard  between  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  plateau  of  Titicaca, 
which  once  held  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 


These  mighty  peaks,  few  of  them  less  than 
18,000  feet  high,  terminate  in  the  north 
at  the  clearly-cut  Sorata,  or  Illampu. 
Both  lllamani  and  Illampu  are  23,000 
feet  high.  They  flank  the  range,  and 
look,  in  their  majesty,  as  if  they  might 
charge  at  the  head  of  their  giants  and 
desolate  the  world. 

Fit  eastern  guards  are  these  to  the  Inca 
plateau  of  Titicaca  ;  but  the  Inca  con¬ 
quests  broke  through  them.  The  indige¬ 
nous  civilization  of  that  time  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  of  the  present  Boli¬ 
vian  territory,  even  far  down  the  valley  of 
the  Beni  river.  It  is  the  Inca  race,  with 
its  Spanish  mixture,  that  now  occupies 
this  interesting  country.  The  Quichua 
branch  is  the  more  numerous,  and  enve¬ 
lops  the  transplanted  fraction  of  the 
Aymaras,  which  has  its  centre  at  1-a  Paz, 
the  northern  capital  of  the  country.  The 
Quichua  is  perhaps  the  more  docile  and 
industrious.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  and  clings  to  a  little 
spot  of  ground  with  greater  love  for  it  than 
even  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I  have  seen  him 
at  the  snow-line  of  15,000  feet,  living  in  a 
miserable  hut  and  barely  finding  the  means 
to  prolong  his  shivering  existence.  A  half 
mile  down  the  mountain  were  smiling 
valleys  to  welcome  him,  but  he  preferred 
his  home.  He  is  eminently  Pantheistic  in 
his  religion.  Despite  the  long  rule  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  both  Quichua  and  Aymara  con¬ 
tinue  their  Pantheistic  ceremonies,  and,  in 
the  main,  attend  mass  for  amusement. 

They  have  many  peculiarities  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ix)wer,  and  their  blood,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  that  of  the  Spaniard,  is  producing 
a  combination  which  is  destined  to  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  future  of  South 
America.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  Indian 
races  of  the  western  continent,  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  M  ississippi  down  through 
Me.xico  and  South  America  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  but  none  among  them  strike 
me  of  such  sturdy  growth  and  talent  as  the 
Bolivian  Quichuas  and  Aymaras.  They 
have  immense  endurance,  muscle,  and 
courage.  They  would  laugh  at  the  Euro¬ 
pean  armies  who  boast  of  a  march  of 
twenty-five  miles  in  a  day.  Their  infantry 
have  often  marched  sixty  miles  for  days 
in  succession.  This  I  have  also  seen  done 
in  Mexico  by  the  similar  race  found  there. 
The  Quichuas  and  Aymards  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  fecundity.  This,  with  the  unsur- 
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passed  health  of  their  country,  increases 
the  population  with  great  rapidity  ;  and, 
thus  far,  without  immigration  to  lend  to 
its  aid.  The  following  will  give  an  exact 
idea  of  this  : — 


Population  in  1826,  the  year  follow- 

ing  the  independence  of  Bolivia 

997.427 

Population  in  1831  . 

“  “  1836  . 

1,087,792 

1,181,166 

“  “  1841  . 

i.277.53> 

“  “  1846  . 

1.373.896 

1,448,196 

“  “  1851  . 

“  “  1859  - 

1,950,000 

“  “  1870  . 

2,750,000 

I  place  these  last  figures  for  1870,  al¬ 
though  the  population  will  exceed  them. 
When  I  was  at  1^  Paz,  in  December  of 
1869,  the  returns  for  a  census  of  that 
year  were  being  received.  They  were 
then  far  from  complete,  and  exceeded 
2,500,000. 

Here,  therefore,  in  this  Switzerland  of  the 
western  world,  are  found  2,750,000  people, 
inferior  in  no  one  point  to  any  of  the 
Spanish-American  States.  The  haughtiest 
of  all  the  old  Spanish  conquistadores  set¬ 
tled  in  the  country,  and  clustered  their 
titled  families  around  its  10,200  opened 
silver  mines.  They  were  the  Treasurers  of 
Spain.  From  Potosi  and  the  other  mines 
they  poured  into  Spain,  in  smuggled  and 
unsmuggled  silver,  over  four  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling.  At  one  i>eriod, 
the  better  to  control  the  silver  flood,  the 
viceroy,  at  Lima,  went  to  Alto-Peru  to 
reside.  Alto  Peru  then  exercised  a  marked 
influence  in  European  historj',  and  largely 
furnished  the  sinews  which  enabled  Spain 
to  hurl  her  armies  against  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  to  turn  back 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  and  fit  out  the 
Invincible  Armada  against  England.  Far 
over  in  the  valley  of  the  Madeira  affluent 
of  the  Amazon,  are  still  found  many  of 
the  descendants  of  these  old  families  of 
which  I  here  make  mention.  They  pre¬ 
serve  their  distinctions,  and  revert  with 
pride  to  the  indomitable  blood  that  made 
vassals  even  of  the  Andes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  education 
does  not  exist  in  Bolivia.  The  famous 
city  of  Cliiquisaca,  the  southern  capital, 
contains  many  colleges.  These,  during 
the  vice-royalty,  received  students  even 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  2,000  miles  distant. 
They  still  do  good  work.  The  celebrated 
Monteagudo,  minister  and  secretary  of 
General  Bolivar,  was  educated  here.  Of 
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course  general  education  is  in  a  lamentable 
condition,  even  as  bad  as  it  is  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

1  have  said  that  there  is  no  country 
superior  in  general  health  The  clear 
atmosphere  and  mountain  breezes  leave 
little  room  for  diseases.  There  have  been 
but  few  epidemics  known  in  the  history 
of  Alto-Peru — the  only  ones  of  moment 
are  smalI-|X)x  and  dysentery.  The  former 
has  been  a  considerable  scourge,  but  vac¬ 
cine  matter  has  yet  to  be  introduced. 
Cholera  and  yellow  fever,  those  terrible 
pests  of  other  South  American  states,  have 
never  yet  been  known.  The  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  may  render  it 
exempt. 

The  Bolivian  form  of  government  is  re¬ 
publican,  modelled  ujwn  that  of  the 
United  States  without  possessing  that 
decentralizing  principle  of  State-rights 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  political 
struggles  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
has  given  such  terrible  internecine  strife 
to  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
other  Spanish-American  countries.  The 
president  is  elected  for  five  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  re-election.  T’he  remark¬ 
able  man  who  now  occupies  the  chair 
has  just  been  re-elected.  It  was  in  1865 
that  he  first  came  into  i>ower.  Since 
that  date  the  country  has  been  perfectly 
peaceable,  and  has  had  time  to  recover 
in  part  from  the  troubles  that  old  Spain 
left  to  it  as  its  portion  of  the  legacy  be¬ 
queathed  by  her  to  all  South  America. 
The  president  of  Bolivia  is  a  good  type  of 
those  bold  spirits  born  of  the  necessities 
of  the  times. 

General  Mariano  Malgarejo,  the  most 
dashing  and  best  drilled  soldier  of  Si)anish 
America,  has  good  judgment,  a  moderate 
education,  converses  well  in  Spanish, 
Quichua,  and  Aymari.  He  is  frank, 
generous,  and  straightforward — as  warm 
a  friend  or  as  bold  an  enemy  as  one  could 
wish. 

(reneral  Melgarejo,  after  five  years  of 
power,  is  perhaps  worth  40,000  dollars 
(j£S,ooo),  which  he  hardly  jvrizes.  I  have 
known  him  to  borrow  ^2,000  on  his 
personal  pledge,  and  distribute  it  imme¬ 
diately,  as  a  gift,  to  the  2,200  men  who 
compose  the  entire  army  of  Bolivia.  He 
is  full  of  the  desire  of  progress,  and  lends 
his  most  earnest  supjiort  to  everything 
that  promises  to  bring  modern  civilization 
into  the  Republic.  In  him,  as  in  most 
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of  his  countrymen,  I  have  found  none  of 
that  jealousy  of  foreigners  which  charac¬ 
terizes  most  Spanish  American  countries. 
By  a  legislative  law,  every  nationality  is 
invited  to  share  whatever  exists  in  the 
country,  and  any  one  may  become  a 
citizen  by  simple  declaration  before  a  no¬ 
tary  public. 

The  fact  that  General  Melgarejo  is  re¬ 
elected  for  five  years  promises  well  for 
the  most  complete  peace  and  quiet.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  country  has  been 
infinitely  more  i)eaceable  than  its  Argen¬ 
tine  neighbor  :  and  I  believe  that  its  non- 
federative  system  of  government  must 
give  a  greater  stability  in  the  future. 
Few  of  the  S|>anish  American  States  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  education  to 
launch  at  once  into  the  system  of  state- 
rights,  so  fruitful  in  disintegration,  and 
so  delicate  to  manage.  The  world 
would  drop  apart  if  the  central  force  was 
not  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  compose  it,  however  com¬ 
plete  the  parts  may  be  in  themselves. 

'I'he  principal  agricultural  products  of¬ 
fered  to  commerce  by  the  people  of  Boli¬ 
via  ai)d  Matto-Grosso  are  Peruvian  bark, 
hides,  horns,  tallow,  india-rubber,  tobacco, 
vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  saffron,  balsams, 
rhubarb,  gentian,  jalap,  aloes,  valerian, 
ipecacuanha,  indigo,  gum,  including  copal 
and  Arabic,  dye-woods,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  wool  of  the  sheep,  alpaca,  and 
llama,  cotton,  tiger  and  deer  skins,  furs 
and  ostrich  feathers,  laurel,  white  and 
yellow  wax,  hammocks,  hats,  and  other 
articles  of  similar  manufacture. 

The  larger  part  of  all  the  Penivian  bark 
of  commerce  comes  from  the  Beni  dis¬ 
trict  of  Bolivia.  The  vast  provinces  of 
the  east  and  north  should,  a  few  years 
hence,  furnish  as  extensive  a  trade  in 
hides,  horns,  and  tallow,  as  is  now  given 
by  Buenos  Ayres.  Cotton,  which  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance,  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  and  yellow,  both  of  long,  fine  staple, 
and  of  perennial  growth.  The  capacity 
of  Bolivia  to  cultivate  cotton  is  almost 
unlimited.  I  believe  that  Bolivia  and  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Matto-Grosso  are 
the  only  countries  in  South  America 
which  can  prorluce  it  equal  in  fineness 
and  value  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  a  less  price.  This  year  it  is  relia¬ 
bly  estimated  that  the  Amazon  valley 
will  export  5,760  net  tons  of  india-rubber. 
Ikilivia  is  destined  to  add  largely  to  this. 
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for  her  riverine  provinces  are  rich  in  rub¬ 
ber  forests.  Tobacco,  produced  largely 
heretofore  for  home  consumption,  is  equal 
to  that  of  Cuba ;  but  as  yet  the  planters 
are  not  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
curing  it. 

The  medicines  above  mentioned  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  to  be  found  here. 

Sixty -four  classes  of  forest  trees  are  found, 
many  of  them  of  unsurpassed  beauty  for 
cabinet  work,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  unknown  to  commerce.  The  coffee 
of  the  Yungas  valley  of  Bolivia  is,  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  known,  recognized  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  Mocha,  and,  I  am 
told,  received  the  first  premium  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  I  have 
already  said  it  gave  to  Peru  her  mineral 
fame.  I  should  tire  the  reader  if  I  were 
to  undertake  to  give,  from  the  documents 
lying  before  me,  a  list  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  principal  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
have  been  but  partially  worked.  I  say 
partially,  for  mining  machinery  cannot 
cross  the  Andes.  The  best  proof  of  this 
fact  is,  that  the  only  steam-engine  now 
working  in  Bolivia  commenced  running  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  It  is  only  forty 
horse-power,  and  is  used  to  coin  the  silver 
at  the  mint  of  Potosi. 

There  is  but  one  obstacle  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  heart  of  Bolivia, 

Tfid  the  Amazon  River ;  this  is  the  line  of 
rapids  of  the  Madeira,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  Itolivia.  They  are  rocky  ob¬ 
structions,  found  at  intervals  in  the  river, 
and  are  eighteen  in  number.  They  have 
a  total  fall  of  a  length  of 

broken  water  of  64,505  feet.  The  total  *  . 
fall,  in  the  navigable  stretches  between 
them,  is  43  feet.  This  makes  a  total, 
from  the  upper  rapid  of  Guajari-merim  to 
the  lower,  called  San  Antonio,  of  272^*0^ 
feet.  The  total  length  of  river  between 
these  two  points  is  229^’j^  miles,  of  which 
217  miles  are  of  clear  channel,  perfectly 
navigable,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  10 
to  120  feet  in  the  dry  season. 

No  sooner  had  Brazil  concluded  a 
treaty  of  limits  with  Bolivia  than  she 
,  immediately  despatched  an  engineering 
party,  under  two  well-known  Prussian  En¬ 
gineers  in  Brazil,  to  examine  these  rapids 
and  report  upon  the  best  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  transit.  As  a  result,  a  line  of 
railway  is  tp  avoid  them,  and  connect  the 
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upper  navigable  waters  of  the  Madeira 
wiA  the  Mamor6  and  the  3,000  miles  of 
Bolivian  rivers.  The  road  cutting  off  the 
curves  of  the  rivers  will  be  about  168 
miles  long.  The  facilities  for  construc¬ 
tion  are  very  great,  and  abundant  labor 
is  to  be  found  in  Bolivia.  Easy  gradients, 
no  rivers  of  moment  to  cross,  no  swampy 
ground,  and  very  little  excavation  and 
embankment,  render  it  light  work  to  the 
engineering  science  of  the  present  day. 
The  estimate  of  its  cost  is  ^£^625, 539 
sterling. 

Bnuil  has  very  wisely  turned  her  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  direction.  Her  great  problem 
is  the  development  of  the  Amazon  valley. 
The  only  countries  lying  in  this  valley 
that  can  produce  the  cereals  to  any  great 
extent  are^Bolivia  and  the  Brazilian  pro¬ 
vince  of  Matto-Grosso.  These  are  des¬ 
tined  to  become  its  granary ;  and  to  these 
countries,  therefore,  the  lower  Amazon 
must  look  for  food.  In  1867,  in  this 
lower  valley,  there  were  consumed  18,915 
barrels  of  dour ;  in  1868  the  consump¬ 
tion  was  21,104  barrels;  imported  mostly 
from  the  United  States,  but  in  part  from 
Europe.  The  average  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  above  ^£4  sterling  per  barrel. 
Once  Brazil  completes  the  railway,  she 
can  receive  all  this  at  half  the  price. 

In  addition,  cattle  do  not  thrive  in  the 
lower  Amazon,  where  the  average  price  is 
about  j£4  sterling ;  while  the  vast  herds  of 
Northern  Bolivia  will  furnish  them  on  the 
river  banks  at  ten  shillings  per  head. 
Numerous  other  items  might  be  added 
here,  in  the  same  ratio  of  values,  relative 
to  the  populous  upper  Madeira  and  the 
now  progressive  lower  Amazon.  I  only 
die  these  to  show  what  an  effect  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Bolivia  and  Matto-Grosso  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Amazon  is  destined  to  have 
upon  the  development  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Brazil  and  its  enhanced  importance 
with  respect  to  other  countries. 

Wich  regard  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Madeira  and  Bolivian  trside  with  Europe 
and  the  United  States  heretofore,  it  pre¬ 
sents  some  very  curious  features.  Sep¬ 
tember  5th,  1864,  Peru  and  Bolivia  con¬ 
cluded  a  Commercial  and  Custom  House 
Treaty,  which  gave  to  Bolivia  the  use  of 
tht  po.t  of  Arica  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
300  miles  west  of  La  Paz,  across  the 
Andes.  Previous  to  this  date  there  ex¬ 
isted  an  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  by  which  the  imports  of  Bolivia 


were  permitted  the  free  transit  of  the 
long,  narrow  strip  of  Peru  that  intervenes 
between  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  above-named  treaty  was  not  put  in 
force  till  1866.  In  accordance  with  its 
terms,  Peru  collects  the  duties  upon 
Bolivian  imports,  entering  them  upon  the 
scale  of  duties  established  by  the  Peruvian 
Custom  House,  and  makes  an  annual 
payment  to  Bolivia  of  405,000  “ro/rr,” 
or  ^81,000  sterling.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  commerce  represented  by  these 
duties  is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  statistical  reports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  show  almost  no  commerce 
whatever  with  Bolivia,  but  give  the  entire 
credit  of  it  to  Peru.  This  credit,  in  the 
financial  operations  of  Peru  in  the 
European  money  markets,  must  be  of 
very  great  value. 

For  instance,  the  five  years,  from  1863 
to  1867  inclusive,  will  show  this  prop¬ 
erly  : — 
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This,  as  regards  Peru  and  her  Arica 
Custom  House.  Something  very  similar 
obtains  with  reference  to  the  Bolivian 
trade  through  its  own  port  of  Cobija. 
Here  almost  all  goods  reach  the  country 
through  the  Chilian  port  of  Valparaiso, 
where  they  enter  in  bond  from  Euroi)e  or 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  |;oods 
imported  into  Bolivia  through  Cobija  is 
now  about  ;^236,ooo  sterling  per  annum; 
but,  as  this  trade  is  almost  entirely  in¬ 
direct,  it  is  credited  to  another  country. 
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The  total  imports  of  Bolivia  may  be 
estimlted  as  follows : 


From  Europe  through  Arica . ;^4O5,0CX3 

From  Europe  and  the  United  States 

through  Valparaiso  and  direct .  236,000 

From  the  Argentine  Republic .  60,000 

From  Brazil .  50,000 
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This  is  paid  for  in  silver,  gold,  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  and  copper-ore  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  western  frontier.  None  of  the  vast 
jtroducts  heretofore  mentioned  can  be 
used  in  exchange,  for  they  cannot  pay  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  mountain  transit, 
and  therefore  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 
The  sugar  and  wheat  growers  of  Cocha¬ 
bamba  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  con¬ 
sider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  their  lands 
grow  a  too  abundant  crop,  as  they  must 
either  give  away  or  throw  away  the 
surplus. 

The  above  estimated  value  of  .;^75i,- 
000  for  imports  is  at  European  rates,  and 
is  entirely  fictitious  as  regards  the  Bolivian 
’  people.  The  difference  of  values  between 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  real  frontier  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  should  be 
added,  for  Bolivia  annually  pours  a  vast 
treasure  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians 
for  freight  transportation.  Cobija,  on  the 
south,  is  merely  an  advance-post,  with  490 
miles  of  waterless  deserts  and  barren 
mountains  between  it  and  Potosi,  the 
south-western  city  of  Bolivia.  A  ton  of 
goods  leaves  Europe  for  Cochabamba, 
the  trade  centre  of  Bolivia ;  it  makes  the 
stormy  transit  of  Cape  Horn,  reaches  the 
rocky  coast  of  Peru,  is  landed  in  the  surf, 
cut  into  small  parcels  for  mule-back 
freighting,  toils  up  the  Andes  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  15,800  feet  (the  highest  peak  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  15,700),  whi^  is  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  pass  of  Tacora,  descends  to 
the  Titicaca  basin,  crosses  the  inland 
ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  and  finally  reaches 
its  destination  about  five  months  after  it 
has  left  Europe.  The  cost  of  this  freight¬ 
ing  is  from  jQ^o  to  ^^45  sterling  per  ton  ; 
but  there  is  another  charge  to  add  to  this, 
for,  in  the  meantime,  it  has  paid  a  large 
profit  to  the  merchants  of  Arica  and 
Tacna,  in  Peru,  who  have  built  around 
them  flourishing  cities  as  a  result ;  not  to 
mention  the  colossal  fortunes  that  have 
blessed  the  European  houses  which  have 
quietly  enjoyed  the  monopoly. 

This  trade  of  Bolivia,  and  the  conse- 
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quent  condition  of  the  country,  reminds 
one  of  the  trade  and  condition  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  Europe  before  Vasco  de 
Gama  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1597.  The  England  of  that  date  was 
not  m\ich  better  off  with  reference  to  the 
great  trade  currents  of  the  world  than 
Bolivia  is  to-day.  The  caravans  toiled 
across  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  just  as 
the  caravans  of  mules  now'  toil  across  the 
Andes.  Then,  as  now,  under  such  diffi¬ 
culties,  nothing  but  the  most  precious 
products  could  stand  the  cost  of  the 
transit,  and  England,  France,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  Ciermanic  States  contented 
themselves  with  internal  feuds  and  strug¬ 
gles,  for  want  of  external  development, 
and  the  home  progressive  activity  which 
is  its  resultant.  The  prosperity,  power, 
and  civilization  of  all  these  States  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fact  that  in  1498  Europe,  at 
the  beck  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  changed 
front,  and  found  cheajj  trans^xirtation. 
What  Europe  did  then,  Bolivia  proi)oses 
to  do  now ;  and,  relatively,  the  results 
cannot  be  far  different. 

'I'here  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  all  the  population 
of  Bolivia  and  Matto-Grosso  should  not 
take  advantage  of  the  Amazon  route  to 
the  Atlantic ;  while  a  larger  part  of  the 
remainder  will  find  their  trade  channel  rid 
the  i'lata  river.  It  is  reliably  estimated 
that  over  46,000  tons  of  freight  will  be 
added  to  the  traffic  of  the  Amazon  river 
the  first  year  after  the  contemplated  im¬ 
provements  at  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira 
are  concluded.  This  will  give  in  values, 
about  ^2,637,000,  or  about  j£i  6s.  4//. 
per  capita  for  the  2,000,000  of  people 
who  represent  it. 

The  average  imports  (not  to  count  ex- 
})orts)  of  all  the  Spanish  American  States 
are  very  approximately  £^2 per  capita.  Bo¬ 
livia,  at  this  rate,  should  exceed  j^5,ooo,- 
000  sterling  of  imports  instead  of  the 
j^75i,coo  estimated  for  her  to-day  vid 
the  Andes.  The  trade  which  the  above 
States  offer  is  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  facilities  which  have  been  extended 
to  them  by  European  capital. 

The  two  gigantic  river  basins  of  South 
America  are  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata. 
Bolivia  is  to  the  former  what  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  is  to  the  latter.  It  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  even  more,  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  latter  is  almost  entirely 
with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  while 
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Bolivia  is  so  situated  that,  aside  from  this 
commerce,  there  must  be  a  very  extensive 
exchange  of  products  with  Brazil,  as  here-, 
tofore  mentioned. 

I  remember  seeing  the  first  river  steam¬ 
er  ever  placed  on  Argentine  waters.  It 
was  called  die  Arjentina  and  commenced 
running  in  1854.  A  little  craft,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  ship’s  launch.  The  effect 
was  like  magic.  Ten  years  afterwards 
the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Plata 
estuary  itself  swarmed  with  steamlK)ats 
varying  from  ten  to  two  thousand  tons 
burden.  The  impulse  given  to  commerce 
was  enormous.  The  upper  Argentine 
provinces  awoke  to  new  life,  and  long 
trains  of  goods  toiled  overland  to  reach 
the  river-banks  from  the  interior.  Smaller 
craft,  under  sail,  came  into  the  main  rivers 
loaded  with  products  that,  before  that 
date,  had  been  valueless.  The  flourish¬ 
ing  city  of  Rosario,  now  containing  40,000 
people,  was  then  scarcely  more  than  a 
rancho.  Since  1854  European  capital  has 
commenced  the  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  a  resultant  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparison  of  trade.  In  that  year  it 
was  merely  a  fraction.  In  1865  it  had 
reached  0,000,000.  With  the  impulse 
given  by  steam  navigation  and  railways  for 
three  years  more,  the  goods  that  paid 
duties  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Custom  House 
in  1868  were,  in  value,  ^^13,207,942. 
This  does  not  include  the  ports  of  Rosa¬ 
rio,  Santa  Fe,  and  other  riverine  ports  of 
the  Republic.  They  will  increase  the 
amount  by  about  one-fourth,  making  the 
total  imports  and  ex|K>rts  6,509,92  7. 
All  these  pay  duties. 

In  1868  there  passed  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Custom  House,  in  duty-paying  and  non¬ 
paying  goods,  5.8591 53*  sterling.  Ad¬ 
ding  one-fourth  more  for  the  other  ports, 
we  have  ^{^19,81 1,914  sterling,  represent¬ 
ing  the  commerce  of  about  1,700,000 
people.  This  gives  j^ii  13s.  p>er  head 
for  exports  and  ira]>orts. 

These  people  occupy  a  country  inferior 
in  most  points  of  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth  to  that  of  Bolivia  and  Matto- 
Grosso,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
States  are  fully  as  industrious.  The  Ar¬ 
gentine  population  is  more  nomadic,  more 
given  to  a  pastoral  than  to  an  agricultural 
life.  They  prefer  the  saddle  and  a  dash 
across  the  beautiful  plains  of  their  country 
to  a  sedentary  existence,  and  the  limiting 
of  their  energies  to  a  few  acres  of  arable 
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land.  I  have  already  explained  how  dif¬ 
ferent  the  Inca  race  is  from  this,  and  how 
eminently  it  is  adapted  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  This,  with  the  taste  of  the  Spanish- 
American  population  for  mining  ])ursuits, 

'  gives  an  excellent  combination  for  a  ter¬ 
ritory  so  divided  by  nature  into  mineral 
and  agricultural  lands. 

The  only  reason  why  Bolivia  has  not 
given  an  even  greater  trade  to  the  world 
than  the  Argentine  Republic  is  its  hereto¬ 
fore  forced  transit  of  the  Andes  already 
explained.  With  a  population  of  2,750,000 
sturdy  people,  the  country  should  furnish 
a  foreign  commerce  of  at  least  equal  value 
to  that  of  the  Argentine  States. 

It  will  be  a  curious  study  to  watch  the 
effect  of  this  commerce  upon  the  Amazon 
valley  of  Brazil.  Bolivia  holds  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Amazon 
basin,  and  lies  upon  its  most  beautiful 
Andean  slope.  Its  commerce,  passing 
over  the  main  channel  of  the  mighty  Ama¬ 
zon,  must  attract  great  attention  to  the 
vast  region  watered  by  that  river.  Ad¬ 
ditional  and  rapid  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  furnished  by  the  constantly  passing 
steamers,  must  force  a  settlement  of  the 
lands  on  the  river  margins,  and  commence 
a  civilization  that  it  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable  to  jiromote  so  rapidly  in  any  other 
manner.  Brazil  has  made  great  efforts  to 
introduce  immigrants  and  populate  her 
immense  territory.  The  problem  of  how 
to  settle  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and 
make  it  what  it  should  be,  the  most 
nourishing  portion  of  the  empire,  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  her  statesmen  for 
many  years.  If^  years  ago,  the  empire 
had  been  able  to  settle  the  vexed  treaty- 
question  with  Bolivia,  the  problem  would 
have  been  then,  as  now,  far  on  its  way  to 
a  very  successful  solution.  The  wealth 
of  the  Amazon  valley  may  be  best  under¬ 
stood  from  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  Par4 
to-day  represents  a  draft  upon  unaided 
nature  ;  for  the  products  of  the  forests 
furnish  the  exjiorts  of  the  river,  which  pay 
for  the  imports,  and  give  great  riches  to 
those  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  them. 
These  exports  and  imports  amount  to 
j^i, 750,000  sterling,  and  represent  the 
trade  of  500,000  people  at  the  most.  This 
gives  j^3  I  os.  per  head. 

It  was  in  1853  that  the  first  steamers 
commenced  running  on  the  Amazon  river. 
The  year  previous  to  this,  the  imports  and 
exports  were  but  j^4i 3,926  sterling.  The 
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effect  of  steam  was  similar,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  to  the  resultant  in  the  Plata  valley. 
The  difference  was  that  the  Brazilian  val¬ 
ley  had  not  the  same  temjierature  nor  the 
same  population  as  the  Plata  had.  The 
fault  was  that  no  effort  was  then  made  to 
reach  the  real  populated  section  of  the 
Amazon  basin — Bolivia.  Had  this  been 
done  at  that  date,  we  should  now  see  a 
commerce,  entering  and  clearing  at  Para, 
far  in  excess  of  any  figures  shown  at  the 
ports  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 
The  borders  of  the  Amazon  would  have 
presented  along  their  whole  extent  little 
ports  and  towns,  the  centres  of  commerce, 
and  of  efforts  to  bring  the  adjacent  lands 
into  use,  and  thus  furnish  outlets  for  the 
over-crowded  States  of  Europe.  But  1870 
])romises  to  commence  what  should  have 
been  done  in  1853. 

On  the  lower  Amazon  there  are  now 
running  sixteen  steamers,  and  their  num¬ 
ber  is  being  rapidly  increased  from  the 
United  States.  The  present  ones  are 
mostly  of  English  construction,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  unsuited  to  the  commerce,  so 
much  so  that  most  of  the  new  ones  lately 
sent  out  are  of  the  Mississippi  river  pattern, 
flat-bottom,  and  affording  great  facility  for 
ventilation.  There  are  two  now  nearly 
finished  in  the  United  States  for  the  Boli¬ 
vian  rivers  above  the  rapids.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  National  Bolivian  Navigation 
Company,  lately  chartered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  This  company 
is  the  owner  of  concessions  of  great  value 
from  the  CJovernment  of  Bolivia. 

Three  great  efforts  are  now  making  to 
reach  this  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of 
old  Spain — the  new  Bolivia.  On  the 
south' the  energy  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  is  brought  to  the  problem,  and  will 
accomplish  all  that  nature  will  permit ; 
for  there  is  no  country  in  South  America 
whose  ]>eople  are  carrying  it  to  a  more 
splendid  destiny  than  this.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  Central  Railway  has  been  pushed 
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forward  to  Cordoba,  about  250  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  port  of  Rosario,  on  the  Par¬ 
ana  River.  The  steady  earnestness  of  its 
contractors  promises  to  extend  it  to  Juju}  , 
585  miles  north  of  Cordoba.  This  will 
draw  much  trade  from  Southern  Bolivia ; 
and  if  extended  to  the  north-east,  around 
the  spurs  of  the  Andes,  to  the  Bolivian 
province  of  Tarija,  will  give  a  great  com¬ 
merce  to  the  Plata  valley.  Already  many 
of  the  products  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
and  of  Tarija  find  their  outlet  by  carts 
and  on  muleback  over  this  route. 

Peru,  having,  at  Tacna,  Arica,  and 
Ariquipa,  tasted  of  the  vast  riches  which 
lie  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
appears  determined  to  retain  a  little  of  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  railway  from  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Lake  of  Titi¬ 
caca.  This  road  is  finished  as  far  as  Ari¬ 
quipa,  1 1 7  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
Islay,  on  the  Pacific:  220  miles  more, 
making  in  all  337  miles,  will  complete  the 
work.  •  This  is  under  contract  Certainly 
the  wealth  in  the  north-west  corner  alone 
of  Bolivia  must  be  astonishing  ;  for  Peru 
is  trying  to  reach  it  at  an  expenditure  of 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  road, 
too,  is  to  scale  a  pass  of  the  Andes  14,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  when 
it  reaches  Puno,  its  eastern  terminus,  it 
will  be  separated  by  Lake  Titicaca  from 
Bolivia. 

These  efforts  are  bold  and  full  of  merit. 
The  country  is  so  rich  that  they  will  all 
reap  large  returns  ;  but  it  is  by  the  way  of 
the  Amazon  river  that  Bolivia  looks  for 
her  greatest  development ;  and  it  will  be 
in  connection  with  the  Amazon  valley  of 
Brazil  that  she  will  receive  it. 

The  subject  is  full  of  interest  for  Europe 
and  America.  This  sudden  launching  in¬ 
to  notice  of  a  country  hitherto  prevented 
from  participating  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  world,  is  of  considerable  moment 
to  commerce  and  civilization. 

George  E.  Church. 
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^  Cornhill  Magaziiia. 

AFTER  TEN  YEARS. 

She. 

Come  out  beyond  this  house  and  garden  pale, 

Where  I  have  lived  and  walked  these  hopeless  years ; 
These  lonely  longsome  years,  whose  only  tale 
Has  been  of  hope  deferr’d,  and  whose  sick  tears 
Slow-dropping  on  my  heart,  have  deadened  it, 

Till  even  dreaded  pain  has  lost  his  sting. 

And  grown  familiar,  us’d  all  day  and  night. 

Beside  me  close  to  sit. 

And  lay  his  leaden  hand  on  everything 

That  once  was  young  and  quick  and  warmly  bright. 

Come  out,  away  ;  here  I  am  ever  bound. 

And  only  half-alive ;  close-clinging  weeds 
Stifle  and  wrap  my  brain  ;  my  heart  is  wound 
In  a  shroud  of  ten  years’  patience  ;  here  it  feeds 
On  mern’r/s  bitter  rind,  it  cannot  wake 
To  understand  your  coming,  and  the  life 
You  say  is  yet  before  us ;  here  each  tree, 

Each  leaf  and  flower-flake. 

Speaks  to  me  of  the  past,  and,  like  a  knife. 

The  faint  sweet  smell  of  lilac  pierces  me ! 


How  have  I  spent  these  years  you  ask  ?  Soon  told, 
The  story  of  my  springtime  !  Eight  years  pass’d 
In  tending  him  who  parted  us  of  old. 

Using  a  father’s  right ;  and  these  two  last. 

After  he  died  (died  palsied,  mindless,  blind). 
Have  crept  by  sadly  in  gray  silent  days 
Free  from  aJl  care  or  burden,  but  alone  : 

Voices  cold  or  kind 

I  shrank  from  ;  all  too  old  to  change  my  ways. 

For  two  long  years  now  1  have  lived  alone  ! 


'The  summers  came  with  tender  lilacs  twin’d. 

And  went  in  rain  of  rose-leaves  falling  fast 
Upon  the  sighing,  sobbing,  autumn  wind ; 

They  kilW  me  with  the  thought  of  summers  past ! 
I  In  winter  I  could  better  bear  my  life  ; 

I  took  fierce  pleasure  in  the  icy  snow. 

The  sullen  sky,  and  dead  hard-frozen  shore, 

I  And  windy  moan  and  strife. 

But  summer,  with  its  thrill  and  mimn’rous  flow, 

■  Its  languor  of  delight — I  shrank  before ! 

I 

i 

Come — I  remember  a  deep  wood — come  quick  !  { 

[  Which  for  this  many  a  year  I  have  not  seen, 

I  So  'tis  not  poisoned  with  my  fancy  sick — 

Here  through  this  gate — Oh  !  the  cool,  the  green. 
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Soothes  me  to  quiet,  as  a  mother’s  hand 
Hushes  her  restless  child  ;  this  quiv’ring  light, 

And  sigh  of  beechen  leaves,  this  mossy  thyme. 

The  distant  purple  land 
Crowning  the  long  low  hills,  is  like  the  sight 
Of  half-forgotten  faces ;  for  that  time 

When  we  walked  here  together,  ere  you  went. 

That  was  the  last :  then  I  was  young  and  fair, 

And  you  not  grave  as  now,  and  gray  and  bent 
A  weary  woman,  sorrow-touch’ d,  with  hair 

And  face  and  form  time-changed,  such  T’ve  grown — 
No,  no  !  you  cannot  want  me  as  you  say ; 

You  say  so  out  of  pity  ;  let  me  die 
As  I  have  liv’d — alone  ! 

How  can  I  share  your  life  ?  a  shadow  gray. 

To  harass  and  to  haunt  you — no — not  I ! 

You  have  had  liberty,  and  change,  and  choice. 

All  a  man’s  part,  although  beyond  the  sea. 

While  I  have  had  to  live  with  my  own  voice 
And  face  and  fancies,  and  have  had  to  see 
My  life  to  autumn  fading  ere  its  spring. 

Faithful  you  call  me  ?  Faithful  ?  Oh,  love,  no ! 

Here  let  me  tell  you,  kneeling  at  your  feet. 

Nay,  let  me  weeping  cling  ! 

I  have  been  faithless,  hard  ;  and  even  so. 

Of  such  black  doubt  I  glean  the  harvest  meet ! 

The  day  you  went  youth  died.  Was  it  then  strange 
That  faith  died  too,  and  tender  hope  and  trust. 

And  all  that  keeps  us  young  ?  I  said,  no  change 
Can  henceforth  come  for  me.  I  basely  thrust 
Your  promise  and  your  solemn  oath  aside. 

For  ten  long  years  I  have  dishonor’d  you. 

Dishonoring  your  word,  with  dark  despair 
And  bitter  doubting  pride  ! 

You  have  been  faithful — (God  reward  you  !) — true. 

But  I  ? — my  love  !  my  love  !  how  could  I  dare  1 

He. 

You  poor  woman,  hush  !  I  will  not  hear 
Another  word  against  yourself.  I  know 
Your  loveless  life  of  constant  care  and  fear 
Spent  serving  him  who  laid  our  love-hopes  low. 

Hush,  listen,  for  us  both  I  best  can  speak ; 

Rise  from  your  lowly  kneeling.  By  my  side. 

Close  to  my  heart,  sweet  wife  (for  wife  you’ll  be 
Before  another  week). 

Must  be  your  place  henceforth  !  Long-chosen  bride  ! 
Among  all  women,  you  alone  for  me  1 

I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself ; 

You  cannot  but  be  happy  with  my  love. 

So  strong,  so  patient.  I,  who  trust  myself. 

Will  make  you  trust  me,  and  great  God  above 
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Will  give  his  blessing,  and  will  make  our  life 
A  ceaseless  song  of  joy  ;  and  I  shall  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  your  eventide  ; 

So  you  will  trust  me,  wife ! 

Poor  face,  each  line  is  sacred  for  love’s  sake, 

I  would  not  wish  these  ten  years’  marks  to  hide  ! 

Weeping  for  me  has  made  those  eyes  so  sad  ; 

Thinking  of  me  has  traced  that  careworn  brow  ! 

Now,  love,  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  be  glad. 

Now  gay  and  restful,  and  light-hearted  now. 

So  we  will  spend  our  i^>eaceful  wedded  life, 

And  in  that  better  life  above,  believe 

That  we  shall  have  our  spring-time’s  green  delight ! 

Give  me  your  hand,  my  wife  ; 

Look  at  the  future  through  my  eyes,  and  weave 

Your  sad  thoughts  with  my  hopes  and  visions  bright ! 

A.  L.  B. 


Cornhill  Magaanc. 
TRIAL  BY  BATTLE. 


The  existence  of  a  custom  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  a  necessity  for  it ;  and  this  neces¬ 
sity  will  invariably  be  found  proportionate 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom.  Judicial 
combat,  absurd  and  barbarous  as  it  may 
now  appear,  was  no  exception.  In  the 
infjuicy  of  modem  jurispmdence  causes 
were  decided  by  the  quantity  of  evidence, 
and  not  at  ail  by  its  quality.  Fifty  false 
witnesses  were  better  than  forty-nine  true 
ones,  and  a  dozen  forgeries,  backed,  of 
course,  by  hard  swearing,  of  more  avail  in 
a  court  of  law  than  eleven  genuine  docu¬ 
ments.  In  vain  were  seals  enlarged  and 
oaths  rendered  more  and  more  awful ; 
iabrication  and  perjury  flourished  until 
neither  property,  nor  even  personal  liberty, 
were  anj’where  secure.  We  regret  that 
truth  compels  us  to  place  the  clergy 
among  the  chief  offenders.  An  amazing 
number  of  the  charters  by  which  they  held 
their  property,  and  of  the  laws,  canons, 
and  decretals  on  which  they  grounded 
their  privileges,  were  forged.  For  example, 
out  of  twenty  charters  in  favor  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  Paris,  attributed  to 
King  Dagobert,  sixteen  were  certainly 
false,  and  the  remaining  four*  were  not 
certainly  true ;  and  in  the  first  of  three 
laws  extremely  favorable  to  Episcopacy, 
which  appear  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
one  of  the  very  learned  Godefroys  detected 
more  than  twenty  proofs  of  forgery.  An 


attempt  was  made  to  remedy  these  crying 
evils  by  substituting  ordeal  by  touch  for 
negative  and  affirmative  oaths ;  but  this 
method  was  soon  found  fully  as  dangerous 
as  the  other.  As  a  last  resource,  there¬ 
fore,  the  lajf  proprietors  generally  insisted 
on  the  revival  of  the  duel,  and  its  exten¬ 
sion  to  every  suit  of  importance.  The 
clergy  unanimously  and  vigorously  op- 
piosed  the  desired  change  :  the  laity,  how¬ 
ever,  were  firm,  and  one  after  another  the 
Western  States  adopted  the  innovation. 
“We  do  this" — says  Gondebald,  in  the 
edict  appointing  trial  by  battle  among  the 
Burgundians, — “  to  prevent  our  subjects 
from  attesting  by  oath  what  they  are  not 
certain  of ;  nay,  what  they  know  to  be 
false.”  And  Otho  II.  is  still  more  expli¬ 
cit.  “  There  has  long  been  a  detestable 
custom  in  practice,”  says  the  preamble  to 
Otho’s  laws  on  the  duel,  “  that  if  the  title 
to  an  estate  is  said  to  be  false,  the  person 
who  claims  under  that  title  makes  oath  on 
the  Gospel  that  it  is  genuine,  and  without 
any  further  judgment  takes  possession. 
Thus,  he  who  perjures  himself  is  sure  of 
gaining  his  cause.”  To  prevent  this  Otho 
ordained  that  thenceforth  all  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  real  property,  even  when  clergy¬ 
men  were  suitors,  should  be  settled  by 
combat.  As  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  we 
quote  the  forni  in  which  such  lawsuits 
were  conducted  under  the  new  system. 
“  If  two  neighbors  be  at  suit  concerning 
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the  bounds  of  their  possessions,"  say  the 
capitularies  of  King  I)agobert,  “  let  them 
dig  a  piece  of  turf  out  of  the  spot  of 
ground  contested,  and  give  it  to  the  judge. 
I’his  turf  the  judge  shall  hold  in  his  hand 
on  the  ‘  Malle.’  There,  the  suitors,  touch¬ 
ing  the  turf  with  the  points  of  their 
swords,  shall  take  God  to  witness  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  Afterw’ards  shall 
they  do  battle,  and  the  victory  shall  de¬ 
cide  whose  right  is  the  better.”  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  among  others,  fought  in  such 
a  quarrel. 

Judicial  combat  spread  rapidly  and  took 
deep  root  all  over  Western  Christendom  ; 
at  first  with  small  precision  or  uniformity, 
being  resorted  to  in  trifles  as  well  as  in 
great  matters,  and  its  regulations  varying 
in  every  lordship — wherever  in  fact  there 
happened  to  be  a  baron  enjoying  the 
right  of  “  High  Justice.”  This  was  every¬ 
where,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  lord  of 
the  soil  was  supreme  judge  thereon,  how¬ 
ever  small  his  fief,  provided  that  he  held 
immediately  of  the  prince.  During  this 
uncertain  period  many  odd  cases  of  the 
duel  occurred :  the  Germans  resorting  to 
it  to  decide  a  knotty  point  of  logic,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
rival  ritualists,  very  like  that  now  raging 
among  ourselves.  These  cases  may  be 
seen  in  Robertson,  so  we  shall  not  pause 
to  recount  them. 

Quite  as  odd  as  either,  though  much 
narrower  in  effect,  was  the  first  judicial 
contest  on  record.  I’he  noble  Gontron, 
when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Vosges  (590), 
found  there  the  remains  of  a  bull,  which 
somebody  had  slain.  The  deed  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  a  poacher,  and,  as  the 
scene  was  a  royal  forest,  the  crime  was  a 
great  one,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stanch  courtity.  Gontron  returned  has¬ 
tily  to  the  palace,  pushed  his  inquiries 
energetically,  and  soon  found  that  Chun- 
don,  the  royal  chamberlain,  had  been  hunt¬ 
ing  lately  in  that  quarter  without  leave. 
The  offender  was  at  once  arrested,  the 
case  examined,  and  there  being  no  ^wsitive 
evidence  to  show  that  Chundon  had  slain 
the  bull,  the  combat  was  ordered.  Gon¬ 
tron  fought  in  person,  while  the  chamber- 
lain  was  represented  by  his  nephew.  The 
champion  was  wounded  and  knocked 
down,  and  Gontron,  drawing  his  dagger, 
rushed  forward  to  complete  his  work.  But 
as  he  stooped  in  the  very  act  of  slaying 
his  victim,  the  latter,  making  a  last  effort, 


stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  both 
sank  dead  together.  Chundon,  a  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  fray,  ran  off  towards  the 
nearest  sanctuary,  but  was  pursued,  seized 
before  he  could  reach  the  altar,  attached 
to  a  hook  and  stoned  to  death — though 
on  what  principle  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  duel  was  just  as  loosely  used  in 
England  as  anywhere  else,  at  least  for  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries.  Here,  as  we 
are  informed  by  that  very  ancient  legal 
manual,  the  Mirrour  of  Justice,  it  was 
allowed  by  the  laws,  upon  warrant  of  the 
combat  between  David  for  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  one  side,  and  Goliath  for  the 
Philistines  on  the  other — a  reason  that 
greatly  disgusted  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  and 
which  reminds  ourselves  of  a  remark  we 
have  seen  somewhere,  that  our  ancestors 
of  the  middle  ages  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  prophecy  to  excuse  a  folly,  or  a  text 
to  justify  a  wrong.  I'he  Mirrour 
goes  on  to  say  that  victory  was  holden 
for  the  truth,  and  the  combat  of  two 
men  sufficed  to  evolve  it ;  that  com¬ 
bats  were  made  in  many  other  cases 
besides  felonies ;  and  that  if  a  man  who 
had  done  any  falsity  in  word  or  deed,  and 
was  appealed  thereof,  denied  it,  it  was 
lawful  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  action 
by  his  body  or  by  the  body  of  one  witness. 
Such  a  case,  according  to  the  Mirrour, 
arose  when  false  judgment  was  given  in 
open  court,  the  pronouncer  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  whether  he  sat  alone  or  acted  as 
spokesman  for  several,  being  liable  to 
challenge  and  combat  in  supi)ort  of  his 
verdict — a  curiosity  of  media:val  law  of 
which  we  shall  see  more  anon.  And  so  it 
was  when  “gift,  bailment,  pledge,  deed, 
seal,  or  any  other  manner  of  contract,  or 
words  spoken,  or  deeds  done,”  were 
denied.  For  instance,  if  the  actual 
possessor  of  a  thing  admitted  to  have  been 
stolen  asserted  that  he  had  obtained  it 
legally  from  a  certain  person  and  the  latter 
denied  it,  the  truth,  as  it  lay  between 
these  two,  was  triable  by  battle.  This 
latitude  of  the  duel  caused  it  to  be  in¬ 
cessantly  resorted  to  in  the  good  old 
times ;  indeed  the  fines  resulting  there¬ 
from  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  royal 
revenues.  Madox  (^History  of  the 
Exchequer')  copies  numerous  instances 
from  the  public  records.  These  entries 
generally  run  as  follow : — Rodolph  de 
Hertwell  fined  twenty  shillings,  to  have 
his  duel  with  William  Wandard ;  Alured, 
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the  son  of  Ranulph,  fined  forty  marks, 
for  leave  to  make  up  his  duel  with  Osbert 
the  sailor ;  Robert  de  Gerard  fined  forty 
marks,  for  leave  to  recover  his  land  by 
duel ;  Ivo,  the  husband  of  Emma,  fined 
forty  marks,  for  recreance  or  withdrawal 
from  the  duel;  Mathew  de  Vernon  fined 
a  hundred  measures  of  wine,  for  leave  to 
make  up  his  duel  with  his  brother ; 
Margaret  Pounceford  fined  ten  marks, 
that  the  duel  between  herself  and  her 
brother  Robert  may  be  stayed ;  Robert 
Darcy  fined  forty  measures  of  wine  and  a 
mark,  that  the  duel  between  himself  and 
kis  brother  may  be  stayed  ;  and  so  forth. 
Not  the  least  curious  of  the  many  curious 
cases  of  judicial  combat  in  old  England 
was  that  which  concerned  the  approver. 
This  unpleasant  character  had  the  ugly 
privilege  of  proving  his  charge  by  battle 
— hanging  being  the  lot  of  the  vanquished. 
An  instance  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Two  wandering  scamps, 
Walter  Blowerberme  and  Hamon  le  Stare, 
found  their  way  to  one  of  the  three  great 
annual  fairs  of  Winchester.  There  they 
plundered  to  a  large  extent,  particularly 
the  mercers;  Hamon’s  share  of  the  booty 
including  a  substantial  coat  of  Irish  frieze 
and  a  gayer  garment — half '  cloth  of 
Abingdon  and  half  “  burral  ”  of  London. 
Blowerberme  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
thieftakers  shortly  afterw’ards,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  immediately  betrayed  his 
accomplice.  The  latter  was  arrested  and 
denied  the  charge  stoutly.  There  is  no 
description  of  the  battle  that  ensued 
extant ;  .but  there  is  something  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  good.  The  clerk  who  re¬ 
corded  the  circumstance,  being  of  an 
artistic  turn,  has  illustrated  the  entry  with 
a  drawing  that,  in  its  contempt  for  pro¬ 
portion  and  perspective,  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  first  of  the  celestials  who 
ever  embellished  a  saucer.  This  drawing 
represents  the  rogues  in  the  lists  with  their 
cudgels  poked  viciously  against  each 
other’s  noses.  Under  each  figure  the 
name  is  written,  an  example  that  has  been 
judiciously  followed  by  the  contriver  of  the 
allegories  on  the  Holbom  Viaduct 
Hamon  le  Stare  lost  the  battle  and  was 
hung — which  event  is  duly  recorded  in  the 
drawing.  As  he  left  no  property  there 
was  no  forfeiture.  The  affair,  indeed, 
was  a  dead  loss  to  the  King,  giving  rise  to 
one  of  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
following  entry  in  books  of  the  Exchequer 


— “  Et  pro  disfaciendo  homine  victo,  v.  j.” 
“To  hanging  a  vanquished  man,  five 
shillings.”  Much  about  the  same  period 
William  Ribold,  “a  felon,  appealed” 
William  Noche,  at  Norwich,  of  harboring 
thieves,  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  mur¬ 
dering  a  traveller,  whose  body  the  said 
Noche  “  had  carried  out  of  the  city  and 
laid  in  Thorpe  Wood.”  Ribold  offered  to 
jirove  his  charge  by  duel,  “  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land.”  But  on  this  occasion 
the  approver  made  a  mistake.  He  did 
not  know  that  Richard  1.  had  extended 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  I^ondon 
citizens  to  those  of  Norwich,  viz. — “That 
none  be  forced  to  a  duel,”  and  was  there¬ 
fore  altogether  discomfited  when  Noche, 
being  a  citizen,  claimed  and  obtained  in¬ 
quisition  of  the  matter  by  jury.  The  trial 
resulted,  as  may  be  surmised,  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  true  man,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  felon.  Norwich  and  London, 
however,  were  exceptional  places. 
Through  the  rest  of  media;val  England 
the  approver  was  a  perfect  plague : 
sturdy  fellows,  with  small  conscience  and 
large  knowledge  of  cudgel-playing,  making 
a  trade  of  extorting  money  from  timid 
householders,  under  menace  of  accusing 
them  of  felony,  and,  worse  still,  seldom 
shrinking  from  preferring  such  charges 
when  well  paid  for  it  The  author  of  the 
Afirrour,  while  enumerating  the  legal 
abuses  of  his  day,  gives  us  rather  a  start¬ 
ling  idea  of  the  pestiferous  scope  accorded 
in  early  times  to  the  approver.  “  It  is  an 
abuse,”  says  this  wnter,  “to  suffer  one 
attainted  of  felony  to  be  an  approver ; 
an  abuse  that  approvers  are  suffered  to 
appeal  oftener  than  once,  or  at  will,  or  in 
any  manner  falsely ;  an  abuse  to  force 
people  to  trial  on  a  charge,  whereof  the 
approver  is  not  indicted,  or,  on  which  he 
has  already  been  tried  ahd  convicted; 
and  an  abuse  to  suffer  an  approver  to  live 
after  he  be  attainted  of  false  appeal.” 
We  may  add  that  Sir  Mathew  Hale  fully 
endorses  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  passages. 

The  progress  of  time,  the  refinement  of 
manners,  and  the  growth  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  gradually  restricted  the 
range  of  the  duel,  determining  its  appli¬ 
cation  with  precision,  and  strictly  regu¬ 
lating  its  ceremonies.  This  was  more 
completely  the  fact  in  England  than 
elsewhere.  Here,  thanks  to  the  tho¬ 
roughness  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
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there  was  but  one  will,  and  consequently 
but  one  law,  and  the  duel  therefore 
was  strictly  confined  to  three  cases,  viz. 
— charges  affecting  the  honor  of 
gentlemen ;  accusations  of  felony,  and 
that  peculiarity  of  old  English  law,  the 
Writ  of  Right.  In  the  first  and  second 
instances  the  principals  combated  in 
person,  but  in  the  third,  always  by 
champions  armed  with  wooden  shield 
and  baton.  A  good  many  examples  of 
this  kind  of  duel  are  on  record  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  from  that 
time  forward  the  battle  in  the  Writ  of 
Right  became  a  mere  fiction.  The  cham¬ 
pions,  indeed,  were  appointed,  the  lists 
provided,  and  the  day  fixed.  Nay,  the 
judge  took  his  seat,  and  the  spectators 
gathered  to  the  scene  in  anticipation  of  a 
glorious  treat,  in  the  way  of  head-breaking 
and  rib-roasting — to  meet  with  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  For  the  judgment  usually 
went  by  default,  one  party  or  the  other, 
according  to  arrangement,  failing  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  being  pronounced  for  ever  after 
incapable  of  further  action  in  the  suit. 
The  Writ  of  Right,  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
duel  went,  was,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  its  existence,  a  remarkably  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  “  great  cry  and  little  wool.” 

But  while  he  of  England  was  indeed  a 
king,  the  Continental  sovereigns  were  little 
more  than  the  first  among  their  equals. 
Every  province,  therefore,  nay,  almost 
every  petty  town  on  the  Continent,  had 
its  own  peculiar  legal  forms,  which  it  clung 
to  with  stern  tenacity.  Thus,  while  the 
duel  in  the  royal  domains  was  mostly 
confined  to  the  cases  in  which  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  England,  it  was  allowed  much 
wider  use  in  the  great  fiefs.  In  some 
places  it  might  be  demanded  in  caseu  of 
common  assault,  or  for  such  a  trifling  debt 
as'twelve  deniers ;  in  others  for  abusive 
words,  or  a  debt  of  five  deniers  ;  and  in 
others  again  for  insulting  grimaces,  or  any 
debt  whatever. 

Feudal  trials  on  the  Continent  were 
things  of  violence  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  very  halls  of  justice  there  had  a  fight¬ 
ing  look.  “  In  those  of  all  the  seigneurs, 
ecclesiastic  as  well  as  laic,”  says  a  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (St.  Foix),  ‘‘  the 
figures  of  two  champions,  completely 
armed  and  ready  to  encounter,  were  seen 
in  the  place  where  the  crucifix  (with  us 
the  royal  arms)  now  stands.”  Ragneau 
reports  that  there  were  two  such  figures 


in  the  justice  hall  of  the  chapter  of  St. 

Meri.  And  Sauval  says  : — “  I  am  much 
deceived  if  I  have  not  myself  seen  them 
in  the  two  chambers  of  requests  of  the 
Palaise,  before  they  were  painted,  gilded, 
and  ornamented  as  they  are  at  present ; 
and  I  think  that  behind  the  cnicifix  of  one 
of  these  chambers  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  figure  of  one  of  these  champions.” 

'I'he  feudal  court  was  composed  of  the 
seigneur — who  might  have  been  a  bishoji 
or  an  abbot  as  well  as  a  noble — or  his 
bailiff,  and  of  not  less  than  four  of  his 
feudatories  or  peers.  Contempt  of  court 
was  not  dealt  with  then  as  now.  It  would 
rather  amuse  us  if  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
or  any  of  his  brethren,  were  to  invite  a 
noisy  spectator,  or  a  mutinous  witness,  to 
box  with  him  ;  and  yet  that  was  about  the 
course  adopted  in  such  a  case  by  a  feudal 
judge.  The  president  of  the  court  could 
compel  anybody  who  disregarded  his 
authority  to  fight  him.  At  Purges,  for 
instance,  we  learn  from  the  charter  which 
abolished  this  peculiar  method  of  main¬ 
taining  judicial  (dignity  in  that  quarter 
(1145),  that,  if  the  provost  had  summoned 
any  person  who  refused  to  appear,  the 
next  proceeding  of  the  functionary  was 
to  address  the  obstinate  individual  in  the 
following  form  : — “  I  sent  for  thee  and  thou 
didst  not  think  it  worth  thy  while  to  come. 

I  demand,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
duel  for  this  contempt.”  And  doubtless 
the  provost  must  have  found  it  a  great 
satisfaction,  when  some  peculiarly  ugly 
customer  gave  him  a  sound  thwacking  in 
addition  to  despising  his  behests.  The 
duel  was  especially  designed  for  those 
capital  cases  in  which  there  was  just  cause 
for  suspicion  against  the  party  accused, 
but  not  sufficient  evidence  to  procure  his 
conviction.  But,  in  France  at  least, 

— which  meant  not  only  P'rance  proper, 
but  also  French-speaking  Switzerland, 

Savoy,  the  Sicilies,  and  P'landers,  in  short, 
fully  a  third  of  mediaeval  Christendom — it 
was  hardly  possible  to  conduct  any  action 
at  law  without  having  recourse  to  it.  The 
agreement  of  two  witnesses  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  decide  a  question,  if  the  defendant 
fancied  that  the  second  witness  was  likely 
to  confirm  the  testimony  which  the  first 
had  given  against  him,  he  could  denounce 
him  as  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  him  to  fight — before  he  gave  evidence. 

If  the  witness  declined  the  challenge  he 
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was  set  aside  ;  if  he  accepted  it  the  further 
hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed,  until 
this  little  incident  was  decided.  The  fight 
going  in  favor  of  the  challenger  there  was 
an  end  to  the  matter,  and  .tlie  appellant 
lost  his  cause  for  having  produced  a  false 
witness.  The  defendant  could  also  chal¬ 
lenge  a  witness  after  giving  but 

then  the  result  was  far  less  decisive.  In 
this  instance  the  defeat  of  the  witness  left 
the  complainant  at  liberty  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  another  witness,  or,  in  default  of 
further  testimony,  to  claim  the  duel  for 
himself.  Nor  was  this  strange  practice  al¬ 
together  unreasonable — at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  our  sires.  The  laws  of  Gonde- 
bald  say  it  is  a  righteous  thing  that  the 
person  who  declares  himself  certain  of  the 
truth,  and  offers  to  swear  to  it,  should 
maintain  his  oath  with  his  sword.  The 
peers  or  judges  of  the  feudal  court  were 
just  as  liable  to  challenge  as  the  witnesses. 
And  so  in  early  times  was  the  suzerain 
himself,  in  his  character  of  president.  But 
when  intense  loyalty  became,  as  it  soon 
did,  the  jwlitical  creed,  the  challenge  of 
the  suzerain  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the 
gravest  felony,  and,  of  course,  altogether 
disused.  It  was  the  fashion  to  petition 
the  lord  to  cause  his  peers  to  pronounce 
judgment  individually  in  open  court.  If 
the  peers  happened  to  be  equally  divided 
the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant, 
otherwise  a  majority  decided  the  matter. 
The  defendant  was  always  free  to  dispute 
the  award  if  adverse,  and  overturn  it  if  he 
could  by  battle.  He  might  wait  until  all 
had  spoken  before  he  did  this.  But  in 
that  case  he  had  to  fight  all  who  had  de¬ 
cided  against  him,  one  after  another. 
This  plan  was  obviously  too  perilous  to  be 
frequently  adojited.  The  preferable  me¬ 
thod  was  to  wait  until  the  verdict  wanted 
but  one  of  the  requisite  majority.  When 
that  one  stood  up  to  speak  the  defendant 
denounced  him,  before  he  could  speak,  as 
a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  challenged  him 
to  the  duel — a  challenge  which  the  peer 
was  bound  in  honor  and  fealty  to  accept. 
This  encounter,  if  the  defendant  won  it, 
was  merely  preliminary.  He  might  after¬ 
wards  have  to  challenge  other  judges,  and 
he  certainly  would  have  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
pellant,  since  the  defeat  of  the  judge,  or 
judges,  quashed  nothing  but  the  verdict 
and  the  evidence  on  which  it  had  been 
founded,  and  reduced  the  case  to  one  of 
suspicion.  But  if  the  defendant  happened 
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to  be  defeated  by  any  of  the  peers,  he 
lost  his  cause  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
when  not  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge, 
was  heavily  fined  in  the  second, — forfeit¬ 
ing  sixty  sols  to  the  suzerain,  and  as  much 
to  each  of  the  peers  who  had  agreed  in 
the  verdict. 

So  far  the  duel  was  not  d  Foutrance, 
was  generally  fought  by  proxy,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  frequence,  was  seldom  fatal. 
But  it  was  seriously  different  when  the 
defendant  was  charged  on  suspicion  with 
any  of  the  capital  crimes,  as  murder,  trea¬ 
son,  fire-raising,  highway-robbery,  or  viola¬ 
tion.  In  these  cases  the  use  of  cham¬ 
pions  was  allowed  only  to  females,  clergy¬ 
men,  children,  the  deformed,  the  sickly, 
or  men  over  sixty  ;  unless  they  wished, 
as  occasionally  happened  in  all  the  in¬ 
stances,  to  combat  in  person.  P'emales, 
as  we  shall  show,  habitually  fought  in 
judicial  duels  in  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  clergymen  abandoned  the  habit 
only  after  repeated  injunctions  from  the 
head  of  the  church.  In  the  celebrated, 
but  rather  apocryphal,  case  of  the  Countess 
of  Gastinois,  her  champion  is  represented 
as  a  youth  of  fifteen  ;  and  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  deformed,  the 
sickly,  and  the  aged  entering  the  lists  in 
their  own  cause.  But  these  exceptions 
apart,  the  nearest  relatives  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  encounter  in  person,  brother 
with  brother,  and  even  son  with  sire. 
Rude  as  they  were,  the  mediaeval  legisla¬ 
tors  were  fully  impressed  with  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  duel  when  estate,  life,  and 
honor  were  all  at  stake  on  its  issue. 
They  took  due  care  that  it  should  not  be 
lightly  undertaken,  and  surrounded  it  with 
ceremonies  that  must  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  appalling  to  the  guilty  conscience 
in  those  superstitious  times.  Though 
there  was  so  much  diversity  in  the  practice 
of  the  duel  when  applied  to  minor  mat¬ 
ters,  yet  when  it  became  a  consideration 
of  life  and  death,  there  was  almost  univer¬ 
sal  agreement  in  all  the  proceedings,  from 
the  first  app>earance  of  the  app)ellant  in 
court  to  the  execution  of  the  vanquished. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  compiled  the  regulations  of 
the  duel  in  use  in  England  ;  several  of  the 
French  monarchs,  notably  St.  Louis  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  dealt  at  length  with  the 
subject  by  royal  ordonnance  ;  it  is  largely 
considered  in  the  code  which  the  crusaders 
drew  up  for  their  ephemeral  kingdom. 
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Jerusalem;  it  is  dilated  on  by  two  cele¬ 
brated  mediaeval  lawyers,  Beaumeanoir 
and  Desfontaines  ;  and  it  is  exhausted  by 
numerous  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
(Jerman  libraries.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  authosties  is  this — 
the  German  writers  say  more  than  the 
French  writers,  and  the  latter  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  English  writers ;  but  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  and  Englishmen  agree 
on  all  the  essentials.  Comparing  these 
authorities,  we  find  that  there  could  be  no 
duel  on  a  vague  charge,  nor  where  the 
case  was  capable  of  other  proof ;  that  to 
obtain  the  duel  the  accusation  had  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  following  conditions  :  in  the  first 
place,  the  crime  must  have  been  capital ; 
in  the  second,  it  must,  without  doubt, 
have  been  committed  ;  in  the  third,  there 
must  have  been  no  other  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  guilty  to  justice;  and,  in  the 
fourth,  there  must  have  been  sufficient 
cause  of  suspicion  against  him.  In  such 
a  case,  “  he  who  knows  himself  true  and 
innocent,  ought  to  appear  without  delay 
when  he  learns  that  he  is  accused,”  says 
the  ordonnance  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1304), 
“  but  time  shall  be  allowed  him  to  produce 
his  friends.  We  will  and  order  that  the 
appellant  state  his  case  by  his  own  mouth, 
or  that  of  his  advocate,  before  ourselves 
or  a  competent  judge  ;  that  he  say  nothing 
but  what  relates  to  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  that  he  conclude  by  demanding  the 
punishment  of  the  defendant,  if  he  confess, 
as  law,  justice,  and  the  matter  require. 
If  the  defendant  deny  the  charge,  the  ap¬ 
pellant  ought  to  say  that  he  cannot  prove 
it  by  witnesses,  but  only  by  his  body  or 
the  body  of  his  champion,  as  a  man  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  a  gentleman  ought  to  do,  in  our 
presence  as  prince  and  sovereign.  Then 
ought  he  to  throw  down  his  gage  of  battle, 
and,  if  needful,  demand  a  champion.  Next 
must  the  defendant  declare  the  appellant  a 
liar,  and  demand  that  he  be  punished  for 
his  slander.  This  done,  he  shall  take  up 
the  gage,  and,  if  necessary,  demand  a 
champion.  Finally,  each  shall  swear  to  ap- 
j)ear,  duly  armed  and  provided,  at  the  hour 
and  place  appointed,  giving  adequate  bail 
for  the  same ;  and  this  word  each  shall  keep 
on  pain  of  being  accounted  recreant.” 
The  constable,  says  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock,  shall  specify  the  weai>ons  and  the 
time,  the  latter  to  be  not  less  than  forty 
days  after  the  appeal,  unless  the  i)arties 
themselves  desire  to  meet  sooner ;  and. 


add  the  French  authorities,  all  private 
war  between  the  parties  shall  thenceforth 
cease. 

During  the  interval  the  lists  were  to  be 
prepared.  These  consisted  of  a  double 
row  of  palisades,  six  feet  high  and  four 
feet  asunder,  enclosing  a  plot  of  ground 
“  without  great  stones,  stable,  and  equal,” 
and  well  sanded  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
The  Champ  Clos,  as  this  area  was  termed, 
varied  much  in  shape  and  size.  It  was 
square  or  oval,  according  to  local  usage 
or  the  taste  of  the  designer.  When  in¬ 
tended  for  plebeians  it  was  never  more 
than  sixty  paces  in  girth,  and  was  often 
excavated  like  a  cock-pit.  For  knightly 
combatants  a  larger  space  was  allowed,  a 
circuit  of  1 20  paces  if  they  fought  on  foot, 
or  double  that  size  if  they  contended  on 
horseback.  The  lists  had  two  gates  fac¬ 
ing  each  other  :  one  to  the  east  for  the 
appellant,  and  another  to  the  west  for  the 
defendant.  At  the  southern  extremity 
was  the  judge’s  seat,  and  at  the  northern 
end  the  gibbet  Right  and  left  of  the 
judge  were  placed  benches  for  the  high¬ 
born  spectators.  In  celebrated  duels  and 
large  cities,  these  benches  frequently  ran 
round  the  champ  clos.  More  usually  they 
occupied  but  one  side,  leaving  the  other 
three  open  to  the  people.  In  the  lists, 
o]>])osite  the  judge,  stood  a  portable  altar, 
and  near  the  wickets  two  pavilions  for  the 
champions.  And  outside  the  lists,  near 
the  gibbet,  rose  a  scaffold,  whereon  the 
fearful  ceremony  of  degradation  from  no¬ 
bility  and  knighthood  was  to  be  performed 
with  the  vanquished.  The  lists  were 
generally  temporary  structures.  They 
were  sometimes  raised  at  the  cost  of  the 
challenger,  and  in  these  instances  the  de- 
fendantj  if  ostentatious,  might,  and  often 
did,  insist  on  sharing  these  and  other 
charges.  TTiey  were,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  provided  by  the  suzerain,  or, 
in  free  towns,  by  the  municipality.  A 
municipal  champ  clos  was  always  raised  in 
the  market-place  ;  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
seigneur  as  near  as  possible  to  the  church ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  lists  were  often 
permanent.  “There  is  good  reason  to 
think,”  says  Sauval,  “  that  the  champ  clos 
of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  and  that  of  the 
Abbey  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  were  always 
ready.”  And  there  is  equally  good  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  when  not  employed  for 
purposes  of  battle  these  lists  were  used  as 
places  of  popular  assembly.  We  find  that 
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on  December  i,  1357,  that  princely  re¬ 
probate  and  demagogue,  Charles  the  Bad, 
King  of  Navarre,  harangued  the  mob 
of  Paris  in  the  lists  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pris. 

And  here  we  had  better  say  a  word  or 
two  concerning  the  connection  that  exis¬ 
ted  between  the  clergy  and  the  combat  in 
the  good  old  times.  Strenuously  as  they 
had  opposed  the  custom  at  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  a  time  came  when  it  had  no  stancher 
sup[X)rters.  Being  among  the  largest  hold¬ 
ers  of  fiefs,  the  clergy  soon  found  that  they 
could  neither  maintain  order  among  their 
numerous  vassals,  nor  protect  their  tempo¬ 
ralities  from  encroachment  without  the 
duel,  and  one  after  another  they  were 
driven  to  solicit  the  right  of  ordering  and 
controlling  it  from  the  lord  paramount. 
The  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  the  first  of 
the  French  clergy  to  do  this,  and  the  form 
in  which  King  Robert  granted  their  re¬ 
quest  (1008)  is  very  pithy,  and  sufficiently 
odd.  “We  give  to  God  and  St  Denis,” 
says  the  diploma,  “  the  law  of  the  duel,  or, 
as  it  is  called  of  the  vulgar,  the  Champ.” 
Other  ecclesiastics  followed  the  example 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  in  no  long 
period  all  the  clerical  seigneurs  were  in 
possession  of  the  privilege.  Nor  as  yet 
did  they  meet  w'ith  opposition  from  the 
heads  of  the  church.  Pope  Nicholas  I., 
while  repudiating  the  argument  adduced 
in  its  favor  by  the  English,  pronounced 
the  judicial  combat  legitimate  ;  Pascal  V. 
said  much  the  same  thing  ;  and  Eugene 
III.,  when  consulted  on  the  subject,  re¬ 
plied  shortly,. but  to  the  purpose,  “  Uti- 
mini  consuetudine  vestra.”  “  Stick  to 
your  custom.”  And  stick  to  their  custom 
the  churchmen  did,  with  characteristic 
tenacity,  figuring  as  principals  in  these  en¬ 
counters  fully  as  frequently  as  the  profane. 
Professional  champions  indeed  became  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  mediaeval  cathedrals 
and  convents.  These  were  usually  bond- 
men,  who,  out  of  respect  to  their  masters, 
“  habeant  bellandi  et  testificandi  licen- 
tiam” — (Ctiarter  of  Louis  the  Fat,  1118) 
— were  privileged  to  bear  witness  against 
and  exchange  thwacks  with  their  betters, 
with  the  prospect  of  liberty  if  they  con¬ 
quered  three  times.  And  most  of  them 
had  ample  opportunity  of  thus  winning 
their  freedom  ;  for  the  pages  of  the  monk¬ 
ish  annalists  abound  in  such  passages  as 
this : — In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young, 
the  monks  of  St  Genevieve  demanded  the 
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duel  to  prove  that  Stephen  Maci  had 
wrongfully  imprisoned  one  of  their  serfs. 
The  combatants  contended  long  and 
equally,  “  but  in  the  end  the  champion  of 
the  Abbey,  by  the  help  of  God  (and  his 
club),  knocked  out  the  eye  of  his  adver¬ 
sary,  and  com|>elled  him  to  acknowledge 
himself  vanquished.”  Nor  did  tlte  clergy 
always  choose  to  do  battle  by  proxy. 
Geoffrey  of  Vendome  mentions  a  combat 
that  took  place  in  his  time  between  a 
monk  and  a  canon  :  a  thing  that  could 
not  have  been  very  rare,  or  a  provincial 
council  sitting  much  about  the  time  in 
Normandy  would  not  have  inserted  among 
its  rules  one  forbidding  “priests  to  fight 
in  judicial  duels  without  the  consent  of 
their  bishops.”  In  1252  a  more  peremptory 
tone  was  adopted  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
He  addressed  a  bull  to  the  bishops  of 
France,  intended  to  abolish  among  the 
clergy  of  that  country  the  custom  of  estab¬ 
lishing  their  right  to  runaway  serfs  by  duel. 
This  bull,  however,  was  not  much  obeyed. 
And  the  small  authority  it  ever  possessed 
must  have  been  sadly  shaken  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  certain  cardinals  at  the  council  of 
Ravenna  (1312),  who,  when  justifying  the 
memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  against  his 
French  foes,  produced,  as  their  strongest 
argument,  two  Catalan  desperadoes  ready 
to  do  battle  against  his  slanderers. 

On  the  morning  of  combat  the  judge 
and  his  attendants  were  in  their  places  be¬ 
times.  A  strong  body  of  men-at-arms 
was  drawn  up  between  the  palisades,  the 
heralds,  in  their  gay  tabards,  paraded  the 
lists,  the  “  master  of  high  works”  (hang¬ 
man)  and  his  crew  sto^  by  the  gibbet, 
and  a  priest  in  full  canonicals  dressed  his 
altar  with  crucifix,  relics,  &c.,  and  then 
took  post  beside  it.  The  constable  and 
his  guards  kept  the  eastern  wicket,  and 
the  marshal  and  his  guards  the  western. 
Both  officers  were  armed  with  headless 
spears,  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  in  parting 
the  duellists.  With  these  exceptions,  no 
weapons  save  those  to  be  employed  in 
fight  were  permitted  within  the  enclosure. 
The  constable,  the  marshal,  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  however,  were  fully  clad  in  mail. 
As  to  the  spectators, — need  we  dilate  on 
the  multitudes  that  surged  round  the  bar¬ 
riers,  or  crowded  the  trees  and  housetops 
in  the  vicinity  ?  We  have  seen  how  people 
could  throng  in  our  own  days  to  a  prize¬ 
fight,  or  a  hanging  ;  and  we  may  conceive 
how  a  ruder  generation  would  rush  and 
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crush  to  an  exhibition  which  united  and 
intensified  all  the  fierce  attractions  of  the 
prize-fight  and  the  hanging. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  day  was  the 
arrest  of  the  sureties.  Then  the  herald’s 
trumpet  rolled  a  pin-drop  silence  through 
the  crowd.  The  usual  proclamation  fol¬ 
lowed  :  “  Let  none  be  armed  or  approach 
within  four  feet  of  the  palisades,  on  pain 
of  death  and  forfeiture  ;  let  none  be  moun¬ 
ted  on  pain  of  losing  his  horse  if  a  gentle¬ 
man,  or  his  ears  if  a  rascal ;  let  all  seat 
them  on  the  ground  until  the  close  of  the 
combat ;  and  he  who  rises,  shouts,  speaks, 
or  makes  a  sign,  shall  lose  a  hand.”  The 
appellant  was  next  summoned  three  times 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  thrice  by  name. 
On  the  third  summons  he  issued  from 
his  lodgings  attended  by  his  friends, 
and  armed  as  he  meant  to  fight.  No 
error  or  omission  of  equipment  could 
afterwards  be  rectified.  He  could  not 
even  close  his  visor  if  he  appeared  with 
it  open.  On  his  way  to  the  lists  he 
prayed  and  signed  the  cross  at  every 
step ;  or,  better  still,  paid  his  devotions 
to  the  crucifix,  or  the  picture  of  a  favor¬ 
ite  saint,  which  he  held  in  both  hands. 
At  the  eastern  gate  of  the  lists  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  constable,  with  the  demand — 
“Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  comest 
thou  armed  to  the  door  of  these  lists  ?  " 
The  champion  replied,  stating  his  name, 
his  quality,  the  main  points  of  his  cause, 
and  his  purpose.  The  constable  then 
raised  his  visor,  and  scrutinized  his  fea¬ 
tures,  and  having  thus  made  sure  of  his 
identity,  conducted  him  to  his  pavilion. 
Precisely  the  same  form  was  gone  through 
between  the  marshal  and  the  defendant. 
Their  weapons  were  next  examined. 
These  were  required  to  be  perfectly 
equal,  with  one  small  exception ; — the 
challenger  might  fight  with  a  shorter  sword 
than  the  challenged,  with  the  permission 
of  the  latter.  'I'he  champions  were  after¬ 
wards  searched  for  secret  armor  or 
amulets.  In  some  places  the  detection 
of  such  things  at  once  lost  the  bearer  his 
cause  ;  in  others  they  wejje  merely  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  in  others  again  the  parties 
took  solemn  oath  that  they  carried  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind,  and  the  search  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  After  the  search  the  de¬ 
fendant  retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the 
appellant  was  led  by  the  constable  and 
placed  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that 


greatly  interested  the  spectators.  As  the 
knights  bore  them  in  it,  as  they  were  firm 
or  faltered,  so  the  public  formed  their 
opinion  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  and 
consequently  of  the  approaching  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  priest  pointed  to  the  crucifix 
and  said  solemnly: — “Sir  cavalier,  esquire, 
or  lord  of  such  place,  behold  here  the 
memorial  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  precious  body 
to  death  for  us  !  Ask  His  mercy,  who  is 
Judge  Supreme,  that  He  aid  you  now  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  justice  of  your  cause. 
And  think  you  well  on  the  vows  you  have 
made  ;  otherwise,  your  estate,  your  life, 
your  honor,  and  your  immortal  soul  are 
all  in  jieril  !  ”  I'he  priest  having  closed 
his  invocation,  the  constable  grasped  the 
appellant’s  hands,  and  placing  the  right 
on  the  crucifix,  and  the  left  on  the  altar, 
exclaimed  : — “  Such  a  one,  tell  me,  is  your 
cause  just  ?  ”  To  this  the  appellant  gave 
a  suitable  reply — repeating  after  the  con¬ 
stable  the  following  oath  : — “  I,  M.  of  N., 
appellant,  do  swear  by  the  memory  of  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Evan¬ 
gelists  and  these  Holy  Relics,  by  the  faith 
of  a  true  Christian,  and  the  holy  baptism 
which  I  have  received  from  God,  and  by 
my  hopes  of  heaven  and  my  fears  of  hell, 
that  1  have  a  good  and  just  quarrel 
against  so  and  so,  the  which  I  shall  prove 
this  day  by  my  body  against  his — So  help 
me  God,  our  Lady,  and  good  St.  (ieorge  ! " 
Having  made  this  oath,  the  appellant  rose 
and  retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  led  forward  by  the  marshal 
and  sworn  in  his  turn.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  oath  was  repeated  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  form.  Then  a  shroud  was 
spread  before  the  altar;  the  champions 
knelt  on  it  side  by  side,  and  while  their 
right  hands  met  on  the  crucifix,  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  impressive  warning  of  the 
priest,  and  repeated  the  oath  for  the  third 
time  in  stronger  and  still  more  striking 
form.  The  mass  for  the  dead  was  next 
chanted  over  them  ;  at  its  conclusion  the 
priest  gathered  up  his  paraphernalia  and 
withdrew,  while  the  champions  retired  for 
the  last  time  to  their  pavilions.  We  may 
remark  that  the  guilty  almost  invariably 
manifested  the  weakness  of  their  cause 
during  this  ceremony.  Some  did  so  by 
introducing  equivocation  into  the  oath, 
others  by  sliding  their  hands  away  from  the 
crucifix  as  they  pronounced  the  binding 
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words,  and  many  more  by  manipulating 
the  sacred  volume  after  a  fashion  well 
known  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  there 
called  “  kissing  the  thumb.”  The  herald’s 
trumpet  now  blew  three  long  blasts,  and 
the  king-at-anns  shouted  three  times, 
“Champions,  do  your  duty.”  When  the 
last  blast  had  died  away,  the  attendants 
lowered  the  pavilions  and  cast  them  out 
of  the  lists,  placed  two  chairs  for  the 
champions  to  rest,  should  the  judge  allow 
it ;  tied  two  towels,  each  containing  a 
loaf  and  a  bottle  of  water,  to  the  wickets, 
and  withdrew,  leaving  nobody  in  the  lists 
but  the  constable,  the  marshal,  their 
guards,  and  the  champions.  All  being 
ready,  the  marshal  shouted  three  times, 
“  Laissez  les  aller.”  At  the  first  cry  the 
combatants  mounted ;  at  the  second  they 
levelled  their  lances  ;  and  at  the  third 
they  rushed  to  the  shock.  If  they  were 
parted  at  any  time  during  the  fray,  their 
position  was  carefully  noted,  in  order  that 
the  fight,  if  requisite,  should  be  renewed 
in  all  respects  under  the  same  conditions. 
And  if  the  judge  willed  that  they  should 
agree,  the  constable  took  the  one,  and 
the  marshal  the  other,  and  led  them  out 
of  the  lists  at  the  same  instant,  because 
it  was  the  opinion  that  “  he  who  went 
out  first  had  the  dishonor.”  But  if  there 
was  no  interference,  the  fight  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  one  was  vanquished.  This, 
in  most  places,  was  the  fate  of  the  chal¬ 
lenger  if  night  fell,  and  the  stars  a])- 
peared,  before  he  could  conquer  his 
antagonist.  In  Spain,  however,  the  com¬ 
bat  might  be  renewed  for  three  days  run¬ 
ning  ;  and  in  many  quarters  the  ap|)ellant 
could  demand  to  have  as  much  time  added 
to  the  day  as  had  been  wasted  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  ceremonies. 

Having  thus  surveyed  judicial  combat 
in  its  origin  and  machinery,  let  us  now 
see  how  it  worked.  Handsome,  courtly, 
skilled  in  arms,  and  a  light-o’-love,  Otho 
de  Grandson  was  the  perfection  of  a 
mediaeval  cavalier.  He  was  renowned 
indeed  through  Christendom,  and  as  well 
known,  or  liitter,  in  I.a>ndon,  Paris,  or 
Bruges  as  he  was  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
Of  course,  such  a  man  was  little  of  a 
home-keeper.  He  was  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow — chasing  excitement  and 
pleasure,  the  glance  of  beauty,  and  the 
Hash  of  battle,  as  a  swallow  chases  the 
summer,  and  never  thinking  of  settling 
quietly  down  in  matrimony  so  long  as  he 


could  rein  a  steed  or  tread  a  dance.  Still, 
like  many  Irish  gentlemen  of  later  times, 
he  managed  to  appear  now  and  then  on 
his  estates  ;  very  unfrequently  indeed,  but 
for  all  that,  as  it  proved,  once  too  often. 
Not  that  the  mania  for  “  tumbling  land¬ 
lords”  was  anywhere  very  rife  in  those 
days.  True,  the  peasants  then  had  wrongs, 
and  sharp  ones,  to  complain  of,  and  there 
was  a  formidable  secret  society,  the  Vehm, 
in  existence.  But  the  priest  rather  than 
the  peer,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  popular 
songs  of  the  period,  was  regarded  as  the 
social  incubus ;  and  the  Vehm,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  was  to  a  large  extent 
anti-clerical.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
our  gay  bachelor  suffered  nothing  from 
the  Vehm  ;  his  peril  had  another  origin. 
The  lands  of  Grandson  lay  west  of  the 
Lake  of  Neiichatel ;  right  opjiosite  stood 
the  castle  of  Estavayer.  In  that  castle 
moped  Catherine  de  Belp,  whom  Gerard, 
lord  of  Estavayer,  had  weilded  for  her 
wealth.  The  lord  was  severe  and  sullen, 
the  lady  beautiful  and  wilful ;  he  wished 
to  command,  she  delighted  to  disobey  ; 
he  was  suspicious,  and  she  was  reckless. 
Two  such  people  as  Otho  and  C'ltherine 
could  not  tenant  the  same  province  for  a 
fortnight  without  coining  to  an  understand¬ 
ing.  The  origin  and  progress  of  their 
acquaintance  we  shall  not  trace.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  Catherine  could  spin 
and  Otho  climb  ;  that  she  twined  a  rope 
ladder,  and  that  he  made  use  of  it.  Sus¬ 
picious  people  are  often  singularly  obtuse  ; 
they  will  not  see  at  all,  or  insist  on  seeing 
too  much.  Of  this  Estavayer  was  a  good 
example.  The  demon  of  jealousy,  how¬ 
ever,  being  roused  at  last,  the  gallant  was 
forbidden  the  castle,  and  the  lady  closely 
confined.  Estavayer  then  made  inquiries 
in  due  baronial  form — that  is,  he  whipped 
the  pages,  kicked the  maids,  and  half- 
roasted  several  vassals  ;  thus  he  arrived  at 
the  truth.  But  he  was  not  a  particle  the 
happier.  He  would  have  given  an  eye  or 
a  limb  for  instant  vengeance.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  purchased  for  any  price 
short  of  the  lady’s  lands,  which  he  could 
not  resign,  so  there  was  no  resource  for 
him  but  to  gnash  his  teeth  impotently  at 
the  gallant,  and  torment  the  lady — and 
himself.  Thenceforth  Catherine’s  life  was 


*  Louis  of  Bavarix  (1265)  did  worse.  In  a  fit 
of  jealousy  he  threw  his  wife's  chief  waiting-woman 
out  of  a  lofty  window.  ^ 
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pitiable.  I.ong  years  flew  by  doing  their 
work  on  all  parties.  Confinement  with¬ 
ered  the  dame  into  an  ascetic ;  vengeful 
longings  grizzled  the  baron  before  his  time, 
and  hardened  him  in  face  and  heart  into 
something  like  an  incarnate  demon  ;  and 
ceaseless  indulgence  shattered  Otho’s  con¬ 
stitution,  and  sent  him  home  at  last  to 
die.  Just  then  (1391)  Amadeus,  the  Red 
Count  of  Savoy,  was  thrown  heavily  from 
his  horse  while  hunting  the  boar,  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  There  was  no  external 
wound,  so  it  was  at  once  concluded  that 
the  count  had  been  ])oisoned.  *  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  good  old  times  in 
such  cases,  the  unfortunate  physician  was 
seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  He 
died  without  confessing,  and  left  specula¬ 
tion  at  fault  concerning  his  employer. 
Estavayer  took  advantage  of  this  to  amaze 
everybody,  by  accusing  Otho  of  Clraudson 
of  the  crime.  Many  years  before,  some 
angry  words  had  passed  between  the 
count  and  the  knight ;  but  this  was  hardly 
remembered,  and  this  aside,  there  existed 
not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  againt  Otho. 
The  new  count  was  a  child  of  seven  at 
his  father’s  death,  and  the  regents  paid 
little  attention  to  the  charge  preferred  by 
Estavayer.  Nevertheless  he  clung  to  it 
with  iron  firmness,  renewing  it  at  every 
opportunity  for  the  next  six  years,  until 
many  jreople  began  to  think  that  he  really 
had  some  cause  for  it.  There’s  nothing 
like  i)crseverance  !  The  Savoyard  princes 
of  the  middle  ages  were  noted  for  keen¬ 
ness,  and  the  new  count  was  one  of  the 
keenest  of  his  race.  One  day  Estavayer’ s 
charge  was  mentioned  in  his  presence  ;  it 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  iiKpiired  ; 
but  more  concerning  the  wealth  of  the 
jrarties  than  the  probabilities  of  the  crime. 
“It  is  a  case  for  combat,”  said  the  prince  ; 
“whichever  way  it  goes  there  will  be  a 
glorious  forfeiture  :  let  them  fight  !  ”  The 
si>eaker  was  then  just  thirteen.  * 

T'he  combat  took  place  at  Ikuirg  en 
Bresse  on  the  7th  of  August,  1397,  and 
was  attended  by  such  a  concourse  of 
knighthood  as  judicial  combat,  with  but 
one  exception — that  of  Jarnac  and  Cha- 
taigneraye — never  saw  before  or  since. 
Half  the  chivalry  of  Europe  was  gathered 
in  that  (piaint  old  town,  for  flraudson,  as 
we  have  remarked,  was  widely  known 
and  as  widely  admired.  But  so  feeble, 
so  evidently  unfit,  to  fight  was  he,  that  his 
numerous  friends  entreated  him  to  take  a 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIII.,  No.  2. 


champion,  and  there  were  hundreds  pres¬ 
ent  who  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to 
do  battle  in  his  behalf.  The  proud  cava¬ 
lier,  however,  refused,  and  presented  him¬ 
self  duly  armed  in  the  lists ;  and  then  his 
twenty-one  sureties,  each  of  whom  had 
pledged  himself  for  a  thousand  marks, 
were,  according  to  custom,  released.  All 
the  imposing  ceremonies  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  were  gone  through  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  slightest  impression  on  the  grim 
challenger.  We  revolt  against  describing 
such  a  fight  as  that  which  followed.  Con¬ 
trary  to  general  anticipation  it  was  long, 
and,  for  a  time,  even  doubtful.  Otho 
fought  like  a  hero.  But  knightly  spirit 
and  matchless  skill  could  not  altogether 
make  up  for  failing  strength.  'I'he  fatal 
stroke  was  dealt  at  last,  and  the  victorious 
lord  of  Estavayer  passed  from  the  lists, 
into  oblivion  amid  universal  execration. 

A  duel  of  similar  origin  but  different 
result  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H.. 
Martilet,  a  Navarrese  gentleman,  furious, 
with  jealousy,  followed  VV'^elsh,  an  English 
squire,  from  (lascony  to  l.ondon,  ant}* 
accused  him  of  treason.  Martilet  was. 
vantjuished  in  the  lists  and,  acknowledging 
his  falsehood,  was  degraded  and  hangetl. 
This  ceremony  of  degradation  varied  like- 
the  others,  but  the  form  most  approved  of 
ran  much  as  follows :  The  unfortunate  was 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  be¬ 
side  the  gibbet.  Six  priests  standing  round; 
sang  the  psahns  for  the  dead.  At  the 
close  of  each  psalm  the  heralds  took  off 
a  piece  of  his  armor  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  crying  three  times,  “d'his  is  the 
helmet,  &c.,  of  the  false  traitor  so-and- 
so.”  His  spurs  were  then  chopjied  fronx 
his  heels  with  a  cleaver  by  the  hangman,, 
his  sword  broken  over  his  head,  and  his 
shield  tied  reversed  to  the  gibbet.  The 
knight  was  next  forced  on  his  knees,  and 
the  ])riests  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
and  sang  the  109th  psalm.  The  king- 
at-arms  then  proclaimed  him  degraded 
from  nobility,  and  jioured  a  basin  of  water 
on  his  head.  He  was  afterwards  let  down 
from  the  scaffold  by  cords,  placed  in  a 
dirty  barrow,  and  trundled  to  the  nearest 
church,  where  the  funeral  service  was 
chanted  over  him.  At  its  close  he  was. 
delivered  to  the  hangman  and  hung 
up,  sometimes-  by  the  foot,  sometimes  by 
the  neck.  The  ceremony  frequently 
concluded  with  a  proclamation,  declaring, 
the  children  of  the  degraded  man  ignobU;, 
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and  forbidding  them  to  bear  arms  or  mix 
with  gentlemen,  on  pain  of  being  whipi)ed. 
But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  de¬ 
gradation  and  execution  were  always  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  vanquished.  Inferior  judges, 
indeed,  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  laws 
to  the  letter.  The  lord  paramount,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  presided ;  and  then  it 
was  usual  to  dispense  with  one  penalty  or 
both,  according  to  the  mediteval  maxim — 
“  The  king's  face  should  give  grace.”  Thus 
Henry  de  Essex,  standard-bearer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  proved  guilty  of  cowardice  by  duel 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  allowed  to 
become  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 

A  curious  judicial  combat  was  fought  in 
London,  July  14,  1380.  The  wife  of  the 
appellant,  Sir  John  Anneslie,  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  renowned  Chandos,  and 
had  inherited  from  him  large  domains  won 
and  held  by  the  sword  in  Erance.  The 
old  warrior  had  entrusted  Katrington,  one 
of  his  squires,  with  the  government  of  an 
important  castle,  and  this  squire  had  been 
■continued  in  his  command  by  Anneslie 
and  his  dame.  The  castle  in  question 
was  one  of  the  many  that  fell  before  the 
sweeping  march,  and,  as  French  historians 
delight  to  recount,  the  prowess  of  Dugues- 
clin.  This  duel,  however,  throws  a  light 
on  Duguesclin’s  conquests,  in  which  other 
means  a  little  less  glorious  than  military 
skill  and  valor  are  seen  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  So  early  as  the  last  year  of 
Edward  III.,  Sir  John  accused  the  squire 
of  selling  his  charge  to  the  French ;  but 
Katrington  had  powerful  friends,  among 
them  Uie  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  their 
influence  shielded  him  against  his  assail¬ 
ant  during  the  first  year  of  the  minority  of 
Richard  II.  Still  Anneslie,  obstinate  in 
the  right,  kept  the  case  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  public ;  and  that  public,  exaspe¬ 
rated  at  length  by  a  long  series  of  similar 
losses,  spoke  out  so  strongly  in  1380  con¬ 
cerning  this  particular  case,  that  Katring- 
ton’s  noble  patrons  shrank  from  shielding 
him  further,  and  the  duel  was  ordered. 
“The  concourse  who  came  to  see  the 
contest  was  thought  to  exceed  that  at  the 
coronation,”  says  the  homely  chronicler  ; 
and  every  man  was  passionately  interested 
in  the  event.  The  fight  took  place  on 
foot,  and  the  champions,  therefore,  dis¬ 
mounted  at  the  wickets.  There  occurred 
a  circumstance  that,  in  pagan  times,  would 
have  been  accounted  ominous.  Annes- 
iie’s  horse  plunged  neighing  after  his  mas- 
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ter,  and,  finding  the  barrier  closed,  thnist 
his  head  far  over  the  palisades  into  the 
listed  space.  Any  prohibited  thing  that 
entered  the  champ  becoming  the  jwoperty 
of  the  marshal,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
who  discharged  that  office  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  claimed  the  animal — swearing  that, 
come  what  might,  he  would  have  at  least 
the  trespassing  head ;  and  the  horse  was 
eventually  awarded  to  him.  Richard  him¬ 
self  presided,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  nobility  of  England.  When  taking 
the  oath  the  conscience-smitten  stjuire 
hesitated  and  eijuivocated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  excite  universal  indignation. 
Even  his  prime  supporter,  the  l)uke  of 
I.ancaster,  was  disgusted,  and  roared  out 
that  he  would  have  him  hanged  out  of  hand 
if  he  continued  thus  to  palter.  This  at 
once  restored  John  of  (Jaunt  to  the  place 
in  popular  favor,  which  his  manifest  jiar- 
tiality  for  the  traitor  had  done  much  to 
deprive  him  of.  Stung  by  the  sharp  re¬ 
proof,  Katrington  sprang  to  his  feet  un¬ 
sworn.  “  Coward  1  am  none  !  ”  cried  he  ; 
“  and  I  am  ready  to  fight  the  knight  in 
this  or  any  other  quarrel.  But,”  he  added, 
bluntly,  “  I  trust  more  to  my  friends  and 
the  strength  of  my  arm  than  to  the  justice 
of  my  cause,  which,  sooth  to  say,  is  scant.” 
And  well  he  might  confide  in  his  strength, 
for  he  was  a  giant  in  stature,  and  the  knight 
among  the  most  diminutive  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  present. 

The  sympathies  of  the  spectators  were 
all  with  Anneslie,  and  so  were  their  ap¬ 
prehensions.  Katrington,  however,  dis¬ 
appointed  both  friends  and  foes.  He 
had  fattened  during  years  of  inaction,  his 
armor  was  {Xinderous  and  close,  and  the 
day  was  of  the  hottest.  On  the  other 
hand,  Anneslie  was  wiry  and  fleshless, 
hardened  by  constant  exercise,  and  as 
nimble  as  a  cat.  Katrington  was  soon 
out  of  breath,  and  nearly  stilled  in  his 
close  hehnet.  One  after  another  his 
weaixms  were  struck  from  his  grasp.  At 
last  he  sank  to  the  ground,  unwounded 
indeed,  but  utterly  exhausted.  Anneslie 
appeared  to  have  the  fight  in  hand  ;  but 
blinded  by  sweat  and  dust,  he  could  not  see 
exactly  where  his  antagonist  lay.  Draw¬ 
ing  his  dagger  he  Hung  himself,  as  he 
thought,  on  Katrington,  but  missing  his 
aim,  fell  stunned  on  the  sand.  Before 
he  could  recover,  the  squire  picked  himself 
up,  and  staggered  to  and  fro,  until,  stum¬ 
bling  over  Anneslie’s  legs,  he  fell  with  all 
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his  weight  upon  him.  He  was,  however, 
too  far  spent  to  use  his  advantage,  and 
after  some  short  delay  the  king  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  champions  were  parted. 
Anneslie,  though  undermost,  was  confi¬ 
dent  of  winning,  and  begged  to  be  left 
undisturbed,  but  in  vain.  The  squire  was 
raised,  and  carried  away,  helpless  and 
senseless,  to  his  chair,  while  Anneslie,  ris¬ 
ing  lightly,  marched  up  to  the  royal  chair, 
and  entreated  that  the  fight  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on.  As  he  was  noisily  se¬ 
conded  by  the  crowd,  which  looked  rather 
unruly,  this  was  granted.  Anneslie,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  was  laid  prostrate,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  replace  the  squire,  he  fell 
heavily  from  his  chair  on  his  face.  There 
was  an  end  to  the  duel.  Anneslie  did  not 
press  for  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penal¬ 
ties,  so  Katrington  was  removed  in  a  high 
fever,  and  died  next  morning. 

A  still  more  butcherly  instance  of  the 
duel  took  place  in  Dublin,  September, 
1583.  Teague  MacGilpatrick  O’Connor, 
a  semi-wild  chief  from  Connaught,  ac¬ 
cused  Connor  MacCormack  O’Connor, 
another  wild  chief  from  the  same  jirovince, 
before  the  Lords  Justices  and  the  Council, 
of  killing  and  murdering  his  men,  they 
being  then  under  protection.  This  the 
appellant  declared  had  been  done  by  the 
simple  plan  of  firing  their  lodgings  at 
midnight,  and  assailing  them  as  they  issued 
from  the  dames.  The  defendant  admitted 
the  deed,  justified  it  on  the  plea  that  the 
slain  men  were  rebels,  and  offered  to  prove 
his  assertion  by  battle.  He  thus  very 
completely  turned  the  tables  on  his  foe. 
Rebellion  was  a  greater  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lords  Justices  than  murder,  and  the 
original  complainant  was  at  once  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  defendant.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  Archbishop  Loftus; 
but  this  worthy  prelate,  far  from  advocat¬ 
ing  peace  by  word  and  example,  not  only 
gave- his  fiat  for  the  duel,  but  presided 
there  in  person,  along  with  his  coadjutor. 
Sir  Henry  Wallop.  The  quarrel  was  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Castle  yard,  the  manner  on 
foot,  the  weapons  sword,  dagger,  and  targe, 
and  the  usual  defensive  armor.  Having 
first  been  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  care¬ 
fully  searched  for  amulets  by  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Fenton,  the  champions  encountered. 
The  homicide  proved  the  better  man-at- 
arms,  and  wounded  the  other  O’Connor 
tw’ice  in  the  leg,  and  once  in  the  eye. 
Finding  the  day  go  against  him,  the  latter 


attempted  to  close,  and  to  his  misfortune 
succeeded.  His  antagonist  proved  quite 
as  superior  in  strength  as  in  skill,  got  his 
head  into  chancery,  and  pummelled  with 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  until  he  had  knocked 
off  his  helmet.  This  done,  the  victor 
hammered  away  at  the  bare  head,  until, 
as  an  Hibernian  author  strangely  phrases 
it,  he  had  “  knocked  the  seven  senses  out 
of  it.”  Having  achieved  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  feat,  Connor  McCormack  O’Connor 
hacked  off  the  victim’s  head  with  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  own  sword,  and  presented  the  dainty 
morsel  to  the  I.ords  Justices,  who  ordered 
it  forthwith  to  be  stuck  on  a  pole  for  gen¬ 
eral  contemplation  and  edification. 

The  duel  was  nearly  as  common  among 
plebeians  in  the  good  old  time  as  it  was 
among  gentlemen.  Both  classes  mostly 
battled  with  men  of  their  own  order,  but 
not  exclusively.  A  plebeian,  for  fitting 
provocation,  might  challenge  a  gentleman  ; 
and  a  gentleman  a  plebeian.  But  the  re-« 
gulations  of  the  duel  were  not  favorable 
to  such  encounters.  When  the  plebeian 
challenged  the  gentleman,  the  latter  might 
appear  mounted  and  armed ;  while  his 
antagonist  had  to  fight  on  foot  in  a  woollen 
shirt,  with  a  wooden  shield  and  club.  And 
when  the  gentleman  challenged  the  pea¬ 
sant  he  was  compelled,  probably  as  a 
punishment  for  degrading  nobility  by  such 
a  combat,  to  forego  the  equipments  of  his 
rank,  and  adopt  the  unaccustomed  fight- 
ing-gear  of  the  peasant.  Two  such  duels 
— one  of  each  sort — are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Saintonge.  In  the  first,  the 
knight,  disdaining  to  use  sword  or  lance, 
charged  the  villain  and  trampled  him  to 
death  under  his  horse’s  heels  ;  in  the 
second,  the  villain  had  the  advantage,  and 
cudgelled  his  noble  opponent  to  death. 

When  villain  met  villain  the  ceremonies 
were  the  same  as  when  knight  met  knight. 

Very  annoying  was  this  to  nobility,  which 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  parody  on  chivalry,  and  generally  did 
its  utmost  to  discountenance  it.  The  best 
instance  that  we  have  seen  of  judicial 
combat  among  the  plebeians  is  given  by  , 

Matthew  de  Coussy,  which,  condensed,  ! 

runs  as  follows  : — In  the  year  1442  Mahiot  j 

Coquil,  a  diminutive  tailor  of  Tournay,  i 

fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker  of  the  same  place,  and  proposed 
in  due  form.  Unfortunately  for  the  course 
of  true  love  in  this  instance,  the  immemo¬ 
rial  feud  between  the  tailors  and  the  shoe- 
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makers  was  then  very  bitter  at  Toumay ; 
so  the  father  of  the  damsel  received  the 
suitor  with  contumely.  Now  contumely 
is  a  matter  that  varies  much,  according  to 
the  grade  of  society  in  which  it  appears. 
With  the  high-bred  it  is  one  thing ;  with 
the  vulgar  quite  another.  And  as  the 
maker  of  shoes  was  not  refined,  his  ideas 
of  contumely  manifested  themselves  in 
sundry  oaths,  a  big  stick,  and  a  bull-dog. 
The  little  tailor  retreated  rapidly  from  the 
interview,  amid  a  good  deal  of  cheering 
and  jeering,  and  reached  home  minus 
some  blood  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
nether  garment,  and  plus  several  bruises 
and  much  malice.  A  few  days  after  the 
doughty  shoemaker  was  found  lying  on  his 
face  behind  the  church  of  St.  Brice,  with 
a  large  dent  in  the  back  of  his  heail,  and 
a  knife  planted  deeply  under  his  left 
slioulder-blade.  I'here  was  no  mistaking 
the  tailor’s  handiwork  ;  had  he  knocked 
the  man  down  with  his  goose,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  shears,  tlie  tiling  could  not 
have  been  clearer.  Mahiot  was  sought  for 
in  all  quarters,  but  could  not  be  found  ; 
sundry  garments  which  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  were  also  missing.  So 
the  mob  concluded  that  a  certain  busy 
personage  “had  run  away  with  the  little 
tailor,  and  the  broad -cloth  under  his  arm.” 
I'hey  were  mistaken  ;  that  consummation 
was  yet  at  some  distance.  A  few  days 
after  Mahiot  turned  up  at  V''alenciennes, 
some  twenty  miles  ofif,  made  his  way  to  the 
town-hall  of  that  city,  laid  down  the  neces¬ 
sary  fees,  and  claimed  to  be  admitted 
to  the  franchise,  as  he  was  entitled  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  case.  This  reciuires 
a  little  explanation.  Municipalities  in  the 
middle  ages  did  not  always  depend  on 
their  natural  advantages  for  increase  of 
population.  When  a  new  town  was 
founded,  or  an  old  one  began  to  decay, 
people  were  tempted  thither  by  the  grant 
of  immunities.  These  were  often  sub¬ 
stantial,  frequently  unjust,  and  not  seldom 
ridiculous.  For  instance,  the  Florentines, 
up  to  1398,  were  emixiwered  to  use  the 
first  stray  pilgrim  they  could  lay  hands  on 
as  hangman ;  the  city  of  Altona  was 
allowed  to  shelter  the  runaway  rogues  of 
Hamburg  ;  and  the  good  citizens  of  Ville- 
franche,  ui  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
were  chartered  to  beat  their  wives  to  any 
extent  short  of  killing  them.  Foremost 
among  those  privileged  places  appeared 
Valenciennes.  It  was  a  veritable  city  of 


refuge,  being  empowered  to  shelter  and 
admit  to  citizenship  all  homicides,  not 
guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  who  should 
present  themselves.  Intelligence  was 
slow-paced  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
magistrates  of  Valenciennes  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  murder.  Mahiot,  therefore, 
gave  his  own  version  of  his  “  difficulty  ” 
unquestioned,  and  was  then  and  there 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  His  repose, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  Another  wan¬ 
derer  from  Tournay  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  city ;  but  not  being  as  yet  a  homicide 
he  could  not  pretend  to  the  franchise. 
This  was  Jacotin  Pluvier,  a  near  relative 
of  the  dead  shoemaker.  He  soon  heard 
the  story  of  the  murder,  discovered 
whither  Mahiot  had  fled  for  shelter,  and 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  him.  Nor  w’as 
it  long  before  he  met  him  in  the  street. 
“  Traitor  !  ”  roared  he,  running  up  to  the 
assassin,  “you  have  falsely  and  wickedly 
murdered  my  brother.  Look  well  to 
yourself,  my  lad,  for  before  long  I  shall 
certainly  avenge  him !  ”  Pluvier  was  a 
stalwart  fellow,  six  feet  high  if  an  inch, 
and  muscular  in  proportion — as  ugly  a 
customer  as  a  little  tailor  could  meet  with 
in  anger.  So  Coquil  thought,  for  he  bore 
the  insult  with  admirable  jtatience,  not 
uttering  a  single  word  in  reply.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  provoke  a  ({uarrel,  the 
giant  stalked  slowly  off,  shaking  his  fist 
and  shouting  threats  until  he  got  out  of 
hearing.  No  sooner  had  that  happened 
than  Coquil  hurried  to  the  town-hall. 
“Sir  Provost,"  said  he,  addressing  that 
functionary,  “not  long  ago  I  came  to 
your  town,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  the 
consequences  of  the  slaughter  that  I 
wrought  on  the  Ixxly  of  so-and  so,  and 
was  admitted  to  your  franchise.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  resident  here,  one  Jacotin 
Pluvier,  comes  to  me  very  feloniously, 
calls  me  many  infamous  names,  and  de¬ 
clares  that,  franchise  or  no  franchise,  he 
will  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative. 
I  demand  that  you  do  me  right  in  this.” 
All  this  was  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and 
Mahiot  removed  to  another  room,  while 
the  provost  and  his  brother  magistrates 
sent  at  once  in  search  of  Pluvier,  who 
was  soon  in  attendance.  The  charge 
being  read  over  to  him,  he  was  warned 
that  such  conduct  “went  much  against 
the  privileges  of  the  town,”  and  questioned 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Mahiot’ s  rejMjrt. 
“Messieurs,”  replied  Pluvier  bluntly,  “  I 
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say  now  as  I  said  then,  that  Mahiot 
Cequil  did  treacherously  murder  my 
brother.”  “  Be  careful,”  warned  the 
provost :  “  if  you  cannot  maintain  this 
with  your  body  against  his,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  an  example  with  you.” 
The  parties  were  then  confronted ;  Jacotin 
threw  down  his  glove,  and  Mahiot,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  alternative,  with  some 
reluctance  took  it  up.  Both  were  after¬ 
wards  arrested  and  conveyed,  the  tailor  to 
a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates,  and  Jacotin 
to  the  common  prison,  a  master-of-fence 
being  assigned  to  each  to  teach  them  “le 
tour  de  combat " — the  trick  of  fighting. 
But  in  other  resjiects  they  were  very 
unequally  treated.  Mahiot  being  a  free¬ 
man  and  the  defendant,  his  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  town,  while  Pluvier  had  to 
provide  himself  with  all  things  during  the 
months  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge 
and  the  battle.  And  these  months  were 
many.  In  the  first  place,  the  magistrates 
spent  not  less  than  nine  in  deciding 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a 
fight ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
Burgundian  court  passed  about  as  many 
more  in  throwing  obstacle  after  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  duel,  until  the  towns¬ 
men,  firm  to  maintain  their  privileges, 
were  on  the  verge  of  rebellioa  It  came 
off,  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1445, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  a  count¬ 
less  multitude.  The  combatants  were 
dressed  in  woollen  shirts,  without  sleeves, 
that  reached  to  the  knees ;  their  heads 
and  feet  were  naked  ;  they  were  provided 
with  wooden  shields,  and  knotty  clubs  an 
ell  in  length  ;  and  they  were  to  fight  until 
one  should  “  remain  dead  on  the  spot,  or, 
at  least,  be  thrown  out  of  the  lists.” 
“  They  encountered  each  other  boldly,” 
says  the  annalist,  “  and  struck  many  heavy 
blows.  And  though  Jacotin .  was  so  tall 
and  strong,  and  Mahiot  so  shrivelled  and 
weak,  nevertheless  the  latter  defended 
himself  well,  and  even  gave  his  antagonist 
a  severe  wound  on  the  head.  For, 
stooping  nimbly,  he  scupped  up  a  (juan- 
tity  of  sand  with  the  end  of  his  shield, 
and  threw  it  in  Jacotin’s  eyes.  This 
blinded  the  latter  for  a  moment,  and 
enabled  Mahiot  to  deal  him  a  blow  that 
needed  only  a  little  more  strength  of  arm 
to  have  proved  fatal.”  As  it  was,  it 
merely  roused  the  recipient.  Throwing 
down  shield  and  club,  he  nished  fiercely 
at  the  tailor,  disregarded  his  feeble  strokes. 


thnist  aside  his  weapon,  and  grasped  him 
tight.  Then  raising  him  like  an  infant,  he 
dashed  him  to  the  earth  and  threw  himself 
upon  him.  “  There  he  made  him  suffer 
a  great  martyre,"  says  De  Coussy.  “In 
truth,  it  is  a  thing  abominable  to  record, 
and,  as  was  thought  by  many  looking  on, 
altogether  unchristian.”  He  gouged  out 
his  eyes  with  his  nails,  he  crushed  in  his 
ribs  with  his  knees,  and  finally  throttling 
him  into  immobility,  threw  him  sheer  over 
the  barriers.  During  this  torture  Mahiot 
called  several  times  for  a  confessor,  but 
when  one  came  “  he  could  finish  nothing.” 
He  was  abandoned,  therefore,  to  the 
hatjgman,  who  dragged  him  by  the  heels 
to  the  gibbet,  where  he  died  as  he  was 
being  strung  up. 

We  have  mentioned  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  the  combatants  in  judicial  duels 
from  carrying  amulets.  These  things 
received  as  full  credence  in  the  days  of 
old  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  it  required 
the  bolder  heresy  to  doubt  the  talismans. 
These  were  of  a  hundred  different  sorts, 
and  for  as  many  difterent  purposes. 
Some  were  intended  to  give  success  in 
love,  others  to  preserve  from  bankruptcy 
or  shipwreck,  and  others  again  tc*  fortify 
gainst  disease.  There  were  amulets  for 
all  risks,  notably  those  of  battle.  A 
sprig  of  broom,  gathered  with  certain 
ceremonies  on  Midsummer  eve,  was 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  {)iece  of  defensive 
armor.  Another,  and  far  more  fashion¬ 
able  amulet,  was  the  Bezoar  stone :  this 
was  a  calculus  found  in  the  entrails  of 
various  animals,  being  most  esteemed 
when  produced  by  the  rarest  creature, 
and  brought  from  the  greatest  distance. 
Tavernier,  who  wrote  when  the  credit  of 
such  nostrums  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
decline,  says  that  the  value  of  the  bezoar 
augmented  with  its  weight,  much  like  that 
of  the  diamond ;  five  or  six  bezoars, 
weighing  an  ounce,  being  sold  for  fifteen 
francs,  while  a  single  one  of  the  same 
weight  was  worth  at  least  a  hundred.  He 
adds  that  he  himself  sold  a  bezoar 
weighing  four  and  a  quarter  ounces,  for  no 
less  than  4,000  francs.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  was  more  esteemed  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  or  a  charm,  but  in  either  case  it 
was  regarded  as  a  universal  and  infallible 
specific.  'I'hat  shrewd  and  restless  poli¬ 
tician,  St.  Pol,  always  carried  one  about 
his  person.  He  took  it  off  previous  to 
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his  execution,  to  send  to  his  son ;  but 
Louis  XL,  that  strange  compound  of  clear 
intellect  and  superstition,  intercepted  the 
messenger,  and  seized  the  treasure  for 
himself.  Numbers  of  great  captains  are 
stated  to  have  worn  bezoars  ;  some  under 
the  cuirass,  others  on  the  helmet,  and  one 
or  two  on  the  sword-hilt.  Charles  IX., 
however,  and  his  physician  Ambrose  Pare, 
to  9l  great  extent  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  the  bezoar.  That  King  being  at 
Clermont  in  1565,  a  Spanish  noble  pre¬ 
sented  him  w'ith  one  of  these  stones. 
Charles  and  Pare,  eager  to  prove  its  mucli 
lauded  efficacy,  procured  a  criminal  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  offered  him  pardon 
should  he  submit  to  and  survive  the  expe¬ 
riment  they  meditated.  Confident  in  the 
virtues  of  the  bezoar,  the  wretch  gladly 
consented — w’as  dosed  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  then  treated  with  bezoar 
internally  and  externally — but  died  in 
fearful  torture  within  a  very  few  hours. 
Thenceforth  warriors  betook  tliem  to  other 
preservatives.  The  most  common  were 
papers  inscribed  with  characters  exceed¬ 
ingly  holy,  or  the  very  reverse.  Such  a 
one  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  Irish 
Colonel  Skelton,  who  was  killed  at  the 
siege  •>!  Limerick,  in  1691.  This  paper 
contained  the  drawing  of  a  wound,  made 
by  a  spearhead,  and  the  following  strange 
inscription  : — “  This  is  the  measure  of  the 
wounds  of  the  side  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  brought  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  a  coffin  of  goulde,  and  is  a  most 
precious  relique,  to  the  end  that  he  or  she 
who  carries  the  same  about  him,  no  fire 
nor  water,  no  w'ind,  tempest,  knaife, 
lance,  or  soord,  nor  the  Devil  cannot  hurt 
him ;  and  the  woman  with  child  the  day 
she  seeth  the  same  measure  shall  not  die  a 
sudden  death  ;  and  if  any  man  carry  the 
same  about  him  with  good  devotion  shall 
have  the  honour  and  victory  of  his  inimy. 
The  day  that  any  doth  read  the  same  or 
hear  it  read,  shall  not  die  an  evil  death. 
Amen.” 

Decidedly  the  most  valued  of  these  de¬ 
fences  was  the  magic  shirt.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  : — On  Christmas  Eve, 
three  young  girls,  under  seven  years  of 
age,  were  to  spin  a  thread,  weave  it  into 
cloth,  and  sew  it  into  a  shirt  between  sun¬ 
set  and  sunrise.  The  shirt  was  to  reach 
from  the  neck  to  the  thigh,  and  to  be  with¬ 
out  sleeve.  On  the  breast  were  to  be 
embroidered  two  crosses  and  two  heads. 


The  head  to  the  right  was  to  wear  a  long 
beard  and  a  helmet,  and  that  to  the  left, 
“  a  crown  resembling  the  crown  worn  by 
the  devil.”  A  shirt  thus  prepared  was 
reputed  invulnerable.  Nor  was  this  its 
only  virtue.  Females,  it  was  believed, 
would  find  it  even  more  iKjwerful  than  the 
Irish  talisman — esiiecially  if  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  dead  man.  For,  says  an 
antique  dealer  in  this  and  other  kinds  of 
diablerie — “Contra  vero  tale  inducum, 
vero  tamen  mortuo  ereptum,  a  foeminis 
luxuriosis  qua;ri  fenmt ;  quo  indutaj  non 
amplius  gravescere  perhibentur.”  Both 
these  qualities,  but  especially  the  latter, 
were  supposed  to  be  as  strong  in  saintly 
rags,  or  in  the  chemise  worn  by  witch 
or  wizard  at  the  hour  of  death.  We  can¬ 
not  specify  the  origin  of  the  magic  shirt, 
but  we  can  trace  its  use  back  into  those 
pagan  times  when  Angyntyr  wielded  the 
sword  Tyrfing  in  vain  against  the  inij>ene- 
trable  cassock  of  Udder.  Bezoar,  shirt, 
and  scroll,  were,  however,  liable  to  be 
detected,  and  removed  in  cases  of  judicial 
combat.  This  was  a  great  drawback. 
But  in  time  amulets  were  devised  which 
defied  the  closest  search.  Some  people, 
early  in  the  forty  days  that  preceded  the 
conflict,  causing  their  heads  to  be  shaven, 
had  characters  of  power  traced  on  the 
bare  poll,  which  the  growth  of  the  hair 
completely  covered  by  the  battle-day  ; 
others  procured  to  be  tattooed  on  their 
bodies  characters  ineradicable  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  short  of  flaying  ;  while  a  third  set  had 
the  charm  inscribed  thus  : — “  Teufel  hilf 
mir,  Leib  und  Seel’  geb’  ich  Dir  !  ” — “  O 
Devil,  help  me  !  Body  and  soul  I  give  to 
thee" — and  then  doing  the  paper  up  into 
a  pill,  swallowed  it  immediately  before  the 
encounter.  So  common  was  the  use  of 
these  and  similar  charms  among  fighting 
men,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  nearly  every  prisoner  taken  at  the 
siege  of  Jemetz,  1588,  was  found  provided 
with  at  least  one. 

Trial  by  battle  being  so  common,  and 
the  parties  having  such  large  liberty  of 
fighting  by  j^roxy,  the  champion’s  was  by 
no  means  the  least  lucrative  of  mediaival 
professions.  Nearly  every  religious  estab¬ 
lishment  and  municipality  retained  one 
permanently.  The  lords  paramount,  too, 
fell  into  the  same  practice,  and  added  a 
fighting  man  to  their  retinue,  with  about 
the  same  standing  and  stipend  as  the 
chaplain,  jester,  and  astrologer.  In  the 
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earlier  ages  none  could  contend  in  the 
lists  who  had  not  a  stake  in  the  quarrel. 
And  when  it  became  customary  to  employ 
professional  swords,  it  became  equally  the 
custom  to  give  those  who  wielded  them  an 
interest  beyond  that  of  their  mere  hire  in 
the  event.  This  was  done  by  attaching 
jjenalties  to  defeat.  At  first  these  penal¬ 
ties  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  laws  of  the  era  of  conquest,  an 
era  when  mutilation  was  a  common  of¬ 
fence,  and  when  every  mutilation  had  its 
own  fine.  Thus  a  defeated  champion  lost 
a  finger,  a  hand,  a  limb,  an  eye,  or  even 
life  itself,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cause  entrusted  to  his  skill.  This 
extreme  severity  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
l)rogress  of  time,  except  in  capital  matters. 
'There,  to  the  last,  the  champion  who 
failed  to  vancjuish  perished  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal.  In  the  smaller  suits,  however,  he 
merely  lost  his  fee,  or  had  his  license  sus¬ 
pended  or  cancelled.  Hut  this  punish¬ 
ment  did  not  extend  beyond  the  town  or 
province,  and  was  not  always  inflicted. 
In  many  quartqrs  the  champion  received 
his  fee  whether  he  won  or  lost,  if  the 
judges  decided  that  he  had  contended  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  But  the  usages  on 
this  point  were  infinite,  and  so  were  those 
on  the  amount  of  the  fees.  In  some  places 
the  amount  was  fixed ;  in  others  a  matter 
of  contract.  In  several  countries,  our 
own  among  them,  any  man  might  act  as 
champion ;  but  in  others  the  champion 
had  to  pass  an  examination  and  receive  a 
certificate.  'The  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  did  not  bear  a  high  character.  Most 
of  them  were  vagrants.  An  energetic 
preacher,  a  war,  a  pestilence,  or  a  famine, 
was  sure  to  .spoil  their  trade,  and  send  them 
in  search  of  new  quarters  as  effectually  as 
defeat.  'They  were  great  promoters,  too, 
of  the  quarrels  they  lived  by  ;  they  acted 
as  bravoes  to  gamblers  and  loose  characters; 
and  when  other  modes  of  living  failed,  they 
took  willingly  to  the  highways. 


“  Duellum  fuit,  in  Berne,  inter  virum  et 
mulierem  ;  sed  mulier  praevaluit.”  “  'There 
was  a  duel  at  Berne  between  a  woman  and 
a  man,  but  the  woman  conquered,”  says  an 
old  chronicle  under  date  1 288.  'This  kind 
of  duel  was  common  enough  among  the 
Teutonic  races.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
very  unsuitable,  that  is,  accepting  the  Em¬ 
press  Elizabeth  and  the  Dutchess  Cyin- 
burga  as '  fair  specimens  of  the  (lerman 
woman  in  those  ages — the  ladies  we  have 
named  being  beauties,  either  of  whom 
could  crush  a  horseshoe  out  of  all  shape 
between  her  fingers.  Breaches  of  promise 
and  similar  disputes  were  decided  by  duel 
in  mediaeval  (iennany,  a  faithless  swain  or 
errant  husband  having  to  meet  his  indig¬ 
nant  victim  hand  to  hand  in  the  lists.  In 
the  approved  form  of  this  duel  the  dame 
was  reduced  to  her  chemise.  One  of  its 
sleeves  was  lengthened  for  the  occasion  by 
about  eighteen  inches  :  and  tied  up  in  the 
end  of  this  long  sleeve  was  a  neat  paving- 
stone.  'The  man  was  also  stripped  to  his 
last  garment,  had  his  left  arm  tied  close  to 
his  side,  was  furnished  with  a  short  baton, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  and  was  clap]H;d  in  a 
tub  planted  waist-deep  in  the  ground.  'The 
lady  manoeuvred  round  the  tub  and  struck 
at  her  antagonist  with  her  sleeve,  while  he 
defended  himself  as  best  he  could  with  his 
baton.  He  had,  however,  but  a  poor 
chance  of  triumph  in  such  a  contest  against 
a  thoroughbred  termagant.  She  might, 
indeed,  miscalculate  her  stroke  and  twine 
her  sleeve  round  the  baton.  But  even 
then  she  had  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
contest,  and  was  much  more  likely  to  dis¬ 
arm  him  than  he  was  to  pull  her  into  the 
receptacle.  Still  the  latter  catastrophe 
must  have  occurred  at  times,  or  the  manu¬ 
scripts  that  deal  with  this  species  of  duel, 
chiefly  by  lively  drawings,  would  not 
have  repesented  the  female  champien  in 
one  of  these  encounters,  with  her  heels 
high  in  the  air,  and  her  head  out  of  sight 
in  the  tub. 


.  Temple  B.tr. 

A  VISIT  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

On  the  night  of  the  nth  of  May,  I  England,  which  I  had  not  visited  for  ten 
went  by  the  steamer  from  Calais  to  Dover,  years.  On  that  occasion,  as  I  was  leaving 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  and  a  high  wind  ;  the  English  coast  at  Ramsgate,  the  last  to 
but  at  daybreak  1  reached  the  shores  of  wave  me  farewell  was  Charles  Dickens ; 
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and  to  him  my  visit  was  now  to  to  be  paid. 
He  had  invited  me  to  si>end  a  jxjrtion  of 
the  summer  with  him  and  his  friends. 

“  We  shall  not  be  staying  in  London  it¬ 
self,”  he  wrote  ;  “  we  move  out,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  to  a  little  countrj'-house 
of  mine,  seven -and -twenty  miles  from 
I.,ondon  ;  it  lies  in  one  of  the  i)rettiest  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Kent,  near  a  rail  way- station ;  and 
thence  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  can  be  in 
London.” 

This  happiness  then  awaited  me  :  to  be 
able  to  call  Dickens’s  house  tny  home,  to 
strike  root  there  for  a  time,  and  belong  to 
him  and  his  circle.  Since  my  last  visit  to 
England  we  had  kept  up  a  corresjjon- 
dence  :  he  was  now  for  me  a  sympathetic 
friend.  I  was  extremely  happy. 

The  steamer  had  to  wait  for  the  turn  of 
tide — this  caused  some  delay  ;  the  custom¬ 
house,  too,  took  up  a  certain  time ;  and 
we  nearly  missed  the  first  morning  train 
to  Ix)ndon.  Post-haste  we  went  through 
tunnel  after  tunneK  and  soon  we  saw  the 
great  Crystal  Palace  glittering  in  full  sun¬ 
shine,  and  Ix)ndon,  swathed  in  smoke, 
looming  on  the  horizon.  At  Ix)ndon 
Bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  terminus, 
the  first  bell  was  already  ringing  for  a  train 
on  the  North  Kent  Line,  that  nms  by 
Higham  Station,  near  Dickens’s  country- 
house.  In  hot-haste  I  got  a  seat ;  and  we 
flew  away  past  towns  and  villages,  ever 
close  to  the  Thames,  that  streamed  on  our 
left,  filled  with  sails  and  steamers. 

Dickens  had  offered  to  meet  me  in 
Ix)ndon,  or  at  any  of  the  stations  I 
pleased ;  but  I  had  answered  that  I  should 
easily  find  i^iy  way  to  him  from  Higham, 
if  I  only  got  a  porter  there  to  direct  me. 
One  can  always  hire  a  fly,  f  thought,  in 
the  smallest  town.  But  Higham  turned 
out  to  be  a  village,  and  more  than  an 
?2nglish  mile  from  the  station,  which  is 
only  one  solitary  house :  and  when  I 
alighted,  and  the  train  rattled  off  to  Ro¬ 
chester,  there  1  stood  quite  lost  and  for¬ 
lorn. 

“Are  you  the  foreign  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  Mr.  Dickens’s?”  asked  the  ]X)r- 
ter,  who  knew  that  I  was  expected.  'There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  fly  to  be  had  at  High¬ 
am  ;  so  the  man  pro|K)sed  that  I  should 
either  wait  here  till  he  fetched  me  some 
conveyance  from  Dickens’s  house,  or  els^ 
follow  him  there  on  foot.  'The  station,  he 
said,  was  two  English  miles  from  Gadshill, 
where  Mr.  Dickens  lived.  I  decided  on 
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walking.  The  porter  hoisted  my  box  on 
his  back,  and  slung  my  carpet  and  hat- 
box  over  his  shoulders,  and  off  we  trudged, 
up  hill  the  whole  way,  between  hedges  of 
wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  in  full  bloom. 
Every  cottage,  however  small,  looked  as  if 
it  were  fitted  up  as  a  country-box  for  some 
well-to-do  townsman — much  the  same  as 
those  on  our  “  Strand-way,”  near  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  but  here  in  England  it  is  the  i)easant 
who  has  made  his  abode  so  neat  and  clean 
and  comfortable.  A  bit  of  cari)et  might  be 
seen  through  the  open  door  ;  flowers  stood 
on  the  table  or  in  the  window  ;  every 
countryman  I  met  seemed  to  be  in  his 
Sunday  best. 

After  a  rather  fatiguing  walk,  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  high-road  between  Rochester  and 
Gravesend.  Before  us  lay  Gadshill  Place, 
Dickens’s  country-house. 

The  fame  of  Gadshill,  everybody  knows, 
is  due  to  Shakesi>eare.  In  the  First  Part 
of  “Henry  IV'.,”  Poins  says: 

“  To-morrow  morning,  by  four  o’clock, 
early  at  Gadshill :  There  are  pilgrims  going 
to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purses ;  1  have 
visors  for  you  all,  you  have  horses  for  your¬ 
selves.” 

Gadshill  lies  on  the  high  road  between 
Dover  and  London,  about  half-way. 
Here,  where  pilgrim  and  traveller  formerly 
went  in  dread  of  robbers,  there  is  now  a 
peaceful  country'  home,  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  wild  roses,  blooming  elder-trees, 
and  broad  clover-fields  —  very  different 
from  what  Shakesi>eare  saw  when  he  made 
Falstaft'  speak  of  the  perilous  si)ot : 

“A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us.  .  .  . 
But  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and 
hand  ;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the 
eleven  I  paid.  Three  misbegotten  knaves, 
in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let 
drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  could’st  not  see  thy  hand.” 

I  stood  by  Gadshill  Place,  and  before 
me,  near  the  broad  high-road,  lay  Dickens’s 
country-house,  its  gold-glittering  vane  had 
for  some  w'ay  back  been  visible  over  the 
tree-tops. 

It  was  a  fine  new'  house,  with  red  walls, 
four  balconied  window's,  and  a  portico 
resting  on  small  pillars.  In  the  attic  was 
an  extremely  broad  window'.  A  thick 
hedge  of  cherry-laurel  stood  close  up 
against  the  house,  which  looked  over  a 
carefully-tended  lawn  to  the  high-road. 
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and  beyond  the  road  to  a  back-ground  of 
two  mighty  cedars  of  Lebanon.  These 
trees  spread  a  broad  green  roof  of  branchy 
boughs  over  a  large  grass-plot,  the  fence 
of  which  was  so  thickly  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  creepers  that  not  a  sunbeam 
could  pierce  it. 

As  I  was  stepping  into  the  house  Dick¬ 
ens  came  out  to  meet  me,  with  bright 
looks  and  a  hearty  greeting.  He  looked 
a  little  older  than  when  we  said  good  bye 
ten  years  ago  ;  but  that  was  partly  owing 
to  the  beard  he  had  grown.  His  eyes 
were  bright  as  ever;  the  smile  on  his 
lips  was  the  same  ;  his  frank  voice  was 
just  as  friendly, — ay,  and  if  ix)ssible,  more 
winning  still.  He  was  now  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  in  his  45th  year ;  full  of 
youth  and  life  and  eloquence,  and  rich  in 
a  rare  humor  that  , glowed  with  kindli¬ 
ness.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  him 
better  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  my 
first  letters  home  :  “  Take  the  best  out  of 
all  Dickens’s  writings,  combine  them  into 
the  picture  of  a  man,  and  there  thou  hast 
Charles  Dickens.”  And  such  as  in  the 
first  hour  he  stood  before  me,  the  very 
same  he  remained  all  the  time  of  my 
visit ;  ever  genuine,  and  cheerful,  and 
sympadietic. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  in  an 
author’s  innermost  circle  the  types  of 
those  characters  that  have  delighted  one 
in  his  works.  I  had  jrreviously  heard 
many  peojde  remark  that  Agnes  in  “  David 
CopperfieUr'  was  like  Dickens’s  own  wife  ; 
and  although  he  may  not  have  chosen  her 
deliberately  as  a  model  for  Agnes,  yet 
still  1  can  think  of  no  one  else  in  his 
books  so  near  akin  to  her  in  all  that  is 
graceful  and  amiable.  Mrs.  Dickens  had 
a  certain  soft,  womanly  repose  and  reserve 
about  her ;  but  whenever  she  spoke  there 
came  such  a  light  into  her  large  eyes,  and 
such  a  smile  upon  her  lij)s,  and  there  was 
such  a  charm  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
that  henceforth  I  shall  always  connect  her 
and  Agnes  together. 

'I'he  room  in  which  we  and  some  of  the 
children  sat  down  to  breakfast  was  a 
model  of  comfort  and  holiday  brightness. 
The  windows  were  overhung,  outside,  with 
a  profusion  of  blooming  roses ;  and  one 
looked  out  over  the  garden  to  green  fields, 
and  the  hills  beyond  Rochester.  There 
was  a  good  portrait  of  Cromwell  above 
the  mantel-|)iece.  Among  the  other  paint¬ 
ings  there  was  one  that  especially  caught 
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my  attention :  it  represented  an  open 
carriage,  with  two  young  ladies  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  book  headed  “  Bleak  House,” 
whilst  the  little  groom  bent  over  from  be¬ 
hind,  to  steal  a  share  of  reading  for  him¬ 
self.  A  pair  of  singing-birds  sang  all  the 
merrier  the  more  we  talked  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

At  dinner,  Dickens  took  the  house¬ 
father’s  place,  at  the  head  of  the  table  ; 
and,  according  to  English  custom,  he 
always  began  the  meal  with  a  short  quiet 
grace.  My  own  place  was  next  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  visit. 

Before  I  left  Denmark,  Dickens  had 
written  to  me :  “  I  have  just  finished 
‘Little  Dorrit,’  and  I  am  a  free  man.  So 
we  can  be  play-fellows  now,  and  have 
some  ‘  cricket  ’  on  the  green.”  But  our 
fellowship  was  doomed  to  be  brief ;  for, 
just  the  day  before  I  came,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  the  humorist  and  dramatist,  died ; 
and  he  had  said  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
afflicted  wife,  “  Dickens  will  look  after 
you  if  I  die,”  and  generously  and  zeal¬ 
ously  indeed  did  Dickens  exert  himself  in 
favor  of  the  poor  widow.  He  under¬ 
took  the  task,  and  with  good  success,  of 
collecting  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the 
yearly  interest  of  which  secures  her  a 
moderate  income.  He  got  up  a  commit¬ 
tee  with  names  of  mark  like  his  own — 
Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  Macready  ;  and 
they  formed  a  programme  for  a  whole 
series  of  promising  undertakings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dickens  had  an 
uncommon  talent  for  acting.  He  fitted 
up  a  little  theatre  in  his  house,  in  Tavis¬ 
tock  House,  where  he  and  some  of  his 
family,  together  with  a  few  friends,  gave 
dramatic  entertainments  to  a  select  circle. 
T'wo  or  three  of  those  were  now  to  be 
iflayed  at  a  high  price  of  admission. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  moreover,  pro- 
])Osed  to  read  in  public — Dickens  having 
chosen  one  of  his  Christmas  tales  for  his 
own  reading.  'I'o  set  all  this  going,  re- 
(luired  titne  and  activity.  Many  a  day  I 
saw  him  sit  at  home  and  write  off  letters 
by  the  score  ;  and  it  was  all  done  with 
life  and  gayely,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but 
si)ort.  1  could  not  help  lamenting  that 
our  intercourse  was  so  much  limited  and 
shortened  by  his  being  obliged,  oftener 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
to  run  up  to  London  and  spend  the  whole 
day  there. 

When  I  arrived,  he  and  his  family  had 
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scarcely  been  settled  a  fortnight  in  this 
their  new  country-house  ;  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  walks  were  still  new  to 
them.  I  soon  found  out  for  myself  the 
finest  points,  and  to  one  of  these,  on  the 
highest  part  of  Gadshill,  I  led  Dickens 
and  his  family.  To  make  our  way  up  to 
it  w'e  had  to  cross  the  broad  high-roa(i, 
where,  opposite  to  the  house,  stands  an 
inn,  bearing  a  weather-beaten  sign-board, 
painted  in  memory  of  the  place’s  Shake¬ 
spearian  importance,  with  Falstaff  and 
Prince  Hal  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  Merry  Wives  putting  Falstaflf 
into  the  buck-basket.  From  the  inn  ran 
a  hollow  lane  between  quick-set  hedges, 
up  to  a  group  of  cottages,  all  two  stories 
high,  and  their  walls  covered  with  vine- 
leaves.  Dong  fresh  white  curtains  hung 
in  the  windows.  The  uppermost  cottage 
was  guarded  by  a  blind  old  watch  dog. 
Cows  and  sheep  grazed  on  the  green  ;  and 
above  them,  at  the  highest  point  of  all, 
rose  a  brick  obelisk,  with  cakes  of  white¬ 
wash  hanging  loose  about  it.  The  whole 
monument  gai>ed  with  cracks,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  fall  at  the  very  next  gust  of  wind. 
The  inscription  was  not  altogetlier  legible  ; 
yet  so  much  we  could  make  out,  that  it 
was  raised  in  honor  of  some  honest 
householder  hereabouts,  possibly  long 
since  dead.  I  made  good  friends  w'ith 
the  monument,  and  as  I  was  the  first  to 
lead  Dickens  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  view,  he  jocosely  gave  it  the  name  of 
“  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Monument.” 

This  point  commanded  a  view  as 
extensive  as  it  was  beautiful.  North 
Kent  is  justly  called  the  garden  of 
England  ;  it  is  Danish  sceneiy,  but  richer 
and  more  highly  cultivated.  One’s  eye 
glides  over  green  meadows,  yellow  corn¬ 
fields,  woods,  and  moors ;  and  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  one  catches  sight  of  the 
North  Sea.  There  is  no  lake  in  the 
landscai>e ;  but  the  Thames  for  many 
miles  flows  along,  and  glitters  in  the 
green  ground.  One  still  finds  traces  here 
of  old  fortifications  of  the  Romans,  and 
here  we  wandered  many  an  evening. 
Here  we  lay  on  the  grass  in  a  circle,  and 
watched  the  sun  go  down ;  its  beams 
turned  the  windings  of  the  river  into  gold, 
where  the  ships  stood  out  like  black 
shadow-figures,  and  round  about  from 
scattered  houses  rose  the  blue  chimney 
smoke.  The  grasshoppers  sang,  and  a 
peace  spread  far  and  wide,  that  was  only 
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deepened  by  the  peal  of  evening  bells. 
A  great  claret  cup,  decked  with  a  floating 
bunch  of  brown  field-flowers,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand ;  the  moon  mounted  up, 
round,  red,  and  large,  till  it  shone  in  clear 
purity,  and  made  me  fancy  this  might  all 
be  a  “midsummer  night’s  dream”  in 
Shakespeare’s  land ;  and  yet  it  was  some¬ 
thing  more — it  was  reality.  I  sat  beside 
Dickens,  and  shared  his  fresh  and  im¬ 
pulsive  joy  in  the  beautiful  evening ;  and 
surely,  just  as  then  it  was  mirrored  in  his 
mind,  even  so  will  it  shine  back  for  us  all 
some  day,  in  a  new  and  immortal  work  of 
imagination. 

Though  I  had  not  had  much  previous 
practice  in  si)eaking  English,  or  hearing 
it  spoken,  yet  from  the  very  first  I  could 
understand  nearly  all  that  Dickens  said 
to  me.  Whatever  pupled  me  he  repeated 
in  a  new  form ;  ana  nobody  caught  my 
meaning  quicker  than  he.  Danish  and 
English  are  so  much  alike  that  we  w'ere 
often  suiq^rised  at  the  likeness,  and  so,  if  a 
word  happened  to  fail  me,  Dickens  made 
me  repeat  it  in  Danish,  and  it  often  sounded 
to  him  just  like  English. 

“  Der  er  en  Groeshoppe  i  den  hdstak,” 

I  wanted  to  tell  him  one  day,  and  said  it 
in  Danish;  his  translation  came  far  enough 
— “  grasshopper  in  the  haystack.”  I  saw 
a  mass  of  green  growing  on  a  cottage 
roof,  and  asked  what  they  called  it  here. 
In  my  own  country  the  name  is  “huus- 
liig and  the  cottager’s  wife  answered, 
“  house-leek and  so  on  without  end. 
We  once  met  a  little  girl  on  the  road,  who 
made  us  a  low  courtesy  ;  and  when  I 
remarked  that  we  called  this  “at  st6be 
lys  ”  {to  dip  a  candle),  Dickens  said  that 
the  English  word  dip  was  used  in  the  same 
way  both  for  a.  courtesy  and  a  candle. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  Dane 
feels  himself  among  foreign  races;  such 
is  not  the  case  in  •  England ;  here  one 
feels  that  the  blood  is  of  our  blood,  and 
the  language  of  the  same  root  as  our  own. 
The  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Rochester 
too,  knew  the  daring  Danes  of  old  with 
terror ;  they  came  hither,  pushed  far 
inla,nd,  and  did  many  dreadful  deeds. 
But  there  was  a  bond  of  kinship  between 
the  two  races,  that  was  strengthened  when 
King  Canute  reigned  over  England  and 
the  three  northern  kingdoms,  with  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  headcjuarters,  his  royal  seat. 
Some  traces  of  this  union  still  linger  here. 
Worsaoe,  in  his  interesting  work  on  P-ng- 
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land,  has  fully  shown  us  the  many  Danish 
memories,  still  preserved  in  the  names  of 
places,  and  even  in  songs  and  sayings. 
When  the  evening  wind  rises,  and  sounds 
over  the  heath  its  melancholy  drone,  that, 
says  the  peasant,  is  “///^  Danish  boy's 
song;"  the  Danish  lad  is  singing  his 
lament.  The  saying  went  to  my  heart ; 
for  I  thought  of  what  my  fatherland,  the 
oldest  kingdom  in  Europe,  once  had 
been  ;  now  it  is  only  by  art  and  science, 
by  song  and  sculptor’s  chisel,  that  its 
name  is  borne  over  the  sea,  that  parts 
this  rich  land  from  West  Jutland. 

It  is  im])ossible  to  feel  at  home  in  a 
country  till  one  becomes  intimate  with 
its  daily  speech.  One  soon  learns  enough 
to  read  the  language,  and  make  one’s  own 
meaning  pretty  clear ;  but  not  enough  to 
understand  other  people.  We  can  find 
w’ords  for  expressing  our  own  thoughts — 
words  that  we  have  worked  up ;  but  those 
around  us  have  quite  an  endless  store  of 
them.  The  whole  language,  with  all  its 
riches,  and  all  its  shades  of  meaning,  stands 
at  their  disposal ;  and  we  acquire  a  variety 
of  expressions  new  and  strange  to  us. 

I  soon  understood  any  single  speaker 
who  addressed  me ;  but  when  the  whole 
circle  kept  up  a  lively  talk,  the  words  ran 
too  fast  into  each  other,  and  I  sat  like  a 
deaf  man  among  the  talkers.  But 
gradually  the  ear  grows  familiar  with 
various  sounds  and  tones ;  and  just  as  in 
a  fog,  one’s  eye  catches  a  hill-top  here, 
another  there,  and  i)resently  the  lesser 
outlines  of  the  landscape,  so,  after  a 
while,  my  ear  learnt  to  catch  up  stray 
words  and  phrases,  till  the  general  con¬ 
versation  became  clear  to  me  in  parts, 
and  at  last  in  its  entirety. 

The  more  ease  I  acquired  in  expressing 
myself,  the  stronger  grew  my  desire  to 
talk  of  something  better  than  mere 
commonplace.  I  longed  to  exchange 
ideas — to  be  myself  in  my  own  i)roper 
person,  and  to  find  expressions  in  the 
foreign  speech  that  would  come  to  me 
naturally,  like  those  of  my  mother  tongue. 
Meanwhile,  I  felt  more  and  more  at  home. 
Soon  the  younger  children  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  me ;  ay,  the  youngest  of  all, 
Avho,  the  first  day  I  asked  him  whether 
he  liked  me,  had  said  bluntly,”  I  will  put 
you  out  of  the  window,”  at  length  declared 
with  a  laughing  face,  that  now  he  would 
put  me  “  in  the  window.” 

Dickens  had  no  less  than  nine  children ; 


namely,  two  grown-up  daughters  and 
seven  sons.  The  two  eldest  and  the  two 
youngest  of  the  sons  were  at  heme,  and 
the  three  others  came  for  a  short  stay  from 
their  school  at  Boulogne.  It  was  now 
their  holiday-time,  and  I  soon  saw  them 
clambering  on  to  the  boughs  of  the  mighty 
cedar  trees,  or  turning  out  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves  with  the  other  brothers  and 
Dickens  himself,  to  have  a  game  at  crick¬ 
et  on  the  broad  green  field  beyond  the 
garden.  The  ladies,sat  in  the  long  grass 
under  the  trees,  the  country  children 
peeped  over  the  hedge,  and  the  watch¬ 
dog,  Turk,  who  was  always  tied  up  all 
night,  was  now  let  loose,  and  led  a  free 
day’s  life,  while  his  long  chain  and  his 
kennel  were  made  over  to  a  grand  old 
raven,  that  claimed  a  direct  descent  from 
“  Barnaby  Rudge’s  raven,”  who  himself 
was  still  existing, — only  stuffed,  and  set 
up  in  the  hall. 

We  went  out  for  several  drives  ;  the 
prettiest  in  the  neighborhood  was  round 
by  Lord  Darnley’s  park.  The  impression 
I  received  in  driving  past  gave  me  no 
wish  to  live  there.  The  sun,  indeed, 
shone  far  over  grassy  glades,  and  in  be¬ 
tween  vast  boughs  of  mossy  trees ;  and 
here  they  said  might  be  found  plenty  of 
deer ;  but  I  did  not  see  a  living  creature. 
The  whole  park  presented  nothing  like  a 
picture  of  forest  solitude  with  its  inviting 
and  refreshing  peacefulness,  but  rather  the 
picture  of  a  sleeping  landscape.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  mansion  and  park,  some  sum¬ 
mer-night  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  had 
sunk  underground,  and  had  now  suddenly 
risen  again  into  the  bright  sunshine,  and 
lay  here  lighted  up,  but  not  warmed 
through,  nor  yet  awakened.  I  looked 
over  the  blooming  hedge-rows  with  plea¬ 
sure,  but  without  any  wish  at  all  to  get  in¬ 
side  them.  Our  way  home  went  through 
the  busy  streets  of  Gravesend ;  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  high-road,  that  was  swarming 
with  crowded  omnibuses,  heavy  wagons, 
and  soldiers  on  the  march.  Here,  one 
evening  about  sunset,  I  saw,  near  Gads- 
hill,  a  whole  gang, — not  of  full-blooded 
gypsies  exactly,  but  of  tramps  near  akin  to 
them.  They  had  encamped  here,  in  a 
road-side  corner,  had  lighted  a  fire,  and 
were  cooking  their  supper  in  a  great  cal¬ 
dron  ;  a  horse  was  tethered  to  a  van 
’  loaded  with  cheap  household  wares^; 
children  sported  round  ;  the  whole  was  a 
capital  subject  for  a  painter. 
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Higham  was  our  nearest  railway  station, 
but  Dickens  took  the  train  for  London  at 
Rochester.  Thither,  then,  I  accompanied 
him.  We  both  talked  briskly  and  merrily 
in  the  fresh  morning;  dew- spangled  gos¬ 
samers  lay  spread  like  veils  over  meadows 
and  ditches  ;  on  the  clay-walls  along  the 
road  were  scratched  the  names  of  foot- 
passengers,  a  brief  immortality  in  the  dust 
of  earth,  yet  so  it  is  with  all  our  earthly 
immortalities.  Often,  when  we  ap¬ 
proached  Rochester,  the  upper  parts  of 
the  wide-stretching  town  lay  shrouded  in 
the  morning  mist ;  then  the  mist  lifted, 
and  forth  stood  the  picturesque  old  castle 
ruins,  with  their  ivied  walls,  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  Ciothic  cathedral.  We  drove  near  the 
new  bridge,  and  the  neighboring  ruins  of 
the  old  one.  It  usually  happened  to  be 
low  tide  ;  the  ships  lay  on  their  sides,  like 
dead  fish,  on  the  slimy  ground  ;  and  then 
I  strolled  about  in  Rochester,  which  has 
been  made  the  scene  of  several  incidents 
in  “  Pickwick.”  One  day  I  heard  a  Scotch 
bagpipe  here  ;  an  old  Scot,  with  a  plaid 
around  him,  and  a  kilt  too  short  to  cover 
his  bare  knees,  managed  the  instrument ; 
two  small  boys,  dressed  like  the  old  man, 
walked  on  the  hands  and  played  other 
pranks;  while  a  little  sister  of  theirs 
danced  up  and  down  the  pavement,  swing¬ 
ing  her  plaid,  and  singing.  It  looked 
quite  pitiable :  I  felt  inclined  to  cry  in 
time  with  the  bagpipe ;  and  since  then, 
whenever  Rochester  starts  up  in  my 
thoughts  with  its  long  narrow  streets,  I 
see  these  children  and  the  old  man  from 
-  Burns’s  mountain-land,  “  the  land  of  brown 
heather !  ” 

From  Strood,  a  suburb  of  Rochester, 
one  could  reach  London  by  express  in  an 
hour  aiW  a  half.  I  used  to  run  up  there 
alone,  or  in  company  with  Dickens  and 
his  family  ;  and  we  lodged  in  his  winter 
hoine  then  just  as  it  stood,  with  pictures 
and  ornaments  all  covered  dose,  just  as  if 
it  was  taking  a  summer  nap. 

In  Tavistock  Square  stands  Tavistock 
House.  This,  and  the  strip  of  garden  in 
front  of  it,  are  shut  out  from  the  thorough¬ 
fare  by  an  iron  railing.  A  larger  garden, 
with  a  grass-plot  and  high  trees,  stretches 
behind  the  house,  and  gives  it  a  countri¬ 
fied  look  in  the  midst  of  this  coal  and  gas 
steaming  Ix)ndon.  In  the  passage  from 
street  to  garden  hung  pictures  and  engrav¬ 
ings.  Here  stood  a  marble  bust  of 
Dickens,  so  like  him,  so  youthful  and 
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handsome  ;  and  over  a  bed-room  door 
and  a  dining-room  door  were  inserted  the 
bas-reliefs  of  “  Night  and  Day,”  after 
Thorv'aldsen.  On  the  first  floor  was  a 
rich  library  with  a  fire-place  and  a  writing- 
table,  looking  out  on  the  garden ;  and 
here  it  was  that,  in  winter  time,  Dickens 
and  his  friends  acted  plays,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  parties.  The  kitchen  was  un¬ 
derground,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house 
were  the  bed-rooms.  I  had  a  snug  room, 
looking  out  on  the  garden  ;  and  over  the 
tree-tops  I  saw  the  London  towers  and 
spires  aj>pear  or  disappear,  as  the  weather 
cleared  or  thickened  It  was  still  a  long 
way  from  here  to  the  real  great  thorough¬ 
fares  ;  and  in  one  of  these,  opposite  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  lies  the  office  of 
“  Household  Words,” — Dickens’s  literary 
counting-house,  if  I  may  so  call  the  place, 
— that  sends  this  novellistic  journal  flying 
far  and  wide,  in  no  less  than  50,000  week¬ 
ly  copies. 

So  here  I  was  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
restless  human  surge  of  London.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  left  it  only  yesterday, 
instead  of  long  years  having  gone  by.  I 
might  fancy  that  I  saw  the  same  streams 
of  men,  the  same  whirl  of  omnibuses, 
cabs,  and  carriages.  Men  with  boards  on 
their  backs,  or  on  poles,  still  tramped 
along  between  the  same  tall  houses.  The 
Thames  rolled  under  the  same  swarms  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  boats  and 
barges,  crossing  and  meeting,  working 
round  and  shooting  past  each  other.  It 
was  the  self-same  life  ’  that  was  stirring 
here  ten  years  ago. 

This  time  I  had  Dickens  with  me  to 
see  and  enjoy  many  a  grand  display  of 
art.  One  of  these  was  the  first  great 
morning  concert  given  at  the  Handel 
Festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  together  consisted 
of  no  less  than  2,000  persons.  By  taking 
the  rail,  one  can  fly  out  to  Sydenham 
Park,  and  right  into  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  it  was  more 
the  fashion  to  take  a  carriage.  The  whole 
road,  therefore,  was  thronged  with  ve¬ 
hicles,  one  close  after  another.  The  sun 
burned,  the  dust  rose,  and  one  could  only 
keep  moving  at  a  foot-pace.  It  is  the 
same  Crystal  Palace  that  first  stood  in 
London,  which  they  had  brought  out  here, 
and  given  (I  think)  some  new  towers  and 
minarets.  It  is  like  a  whole  city  under  a 
sky-light ;  as  if  all  the  glass  arcades  in  all 
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great  towns  together  had  met  here,  cross¬ 
ing  and  recrossing  each  other,  w'ith  bal¬ 
conies  and  dying  galleries.  One  sees 
here,  as  it  were,  a  Fairy  Queen’s  enchant¬ 
ed  castle,  with  richly  furnished  halls,  vary¬ 
ing  like  her  own  caprices.  Here  are 
Pompeian  rooms  and  French  galleries, 
fantastically  arabesqued  together,  round 
the  vast  and  lofty  nave  ;  where  blue  and 
white  lotuses  are  growing  in  a  marble 
basin,  fresh  luxuriant  creepers  springing 
up  the  columns,  and  noble  statues  stand¬ 
ing  amongst  blooming  trees.  One  is 
within  a  garden,  and  yet  under  roof ; 
where  the  Giant-tree  itself  lifts  its  mighty 
stem,  surrounded  by  mimic  groups  of  wild 
beasts  and  savages.  The  sun  shone  on 
the  huge  building ;  an  immense  awning 
was  stretched  under  the  roof  to  keep  out 
the  sunbeams  ;  and  galleries  and  passages 
were  filled  with  the  thronging  multitudes. 
With  Dickens’s  family,  I  had  an  excellent 
place,  just  opiH)site  the  Queen  and  her 
suite. 

In  the  central  transept,  piled  up  from 
the  floor,  rose  an  amphitheatre  with  3,000 
musicians  and  singers ;  Handel’s  flower¬ 
decked  statue  looked  a  little  dot — a  gold 
key  that  held  this  great  human  fan  to¬ 
gether. 

Now  the  organ  peeled,  the  band  struck 
up,  and  the  voices  joined  in  one  mighty 
chorus  of  “  God  save  the  Queen  ; "  in  a 
thundering  sea  of  sound  it  came  rolling 
forth.  liotJi  eye  and  ear  were  quite  over¬ 
whelmed  by  all  around  ;  and  in  the  pauses 
of  the  music  one  heard  the  strong  wind 
outside  rattle  in  ’the  palace  roof  and 
pinnacles,  as  if  it  would  fain  take  a  part  in 
singing  the  “  Messiah.”  The  solo  singing 
was  lost  in  the  vast  space  ;  and  even  Clara 
Novello’s  full  voice  had  not  power  enough 
here,  where  the  room  is  only  fitted  for  a 
great  chorus.  The  entrance  fee  was  two 
guineas  (about  30  rix-dollars  in  Danish 
coin),  yet  still  the  audience  numbered 
more  than  13,000  ;  and  when  tlus  crowd 
broke  up,  all  the  out  door  water-works 
opened  in  the  clear  sunshine  with  more 
than  a  thousand  thick  and  lofty  streams. 
The  falling  water-drops,  sparkling  like 
diamonds,  were  borne  by  the  wind  in  a 
sweepy  veil,  tinted  with  rainbows,  right 
across  the  broad  green  lawns.  'I'he 
wind  drove  the  spray  from  fountain  to 
fountain ;  trees  and  bushes  half  dis- 
ap|>eared  behind  this  airy  diamond  curtain; 
it  was  a  sight  such  as  Fancy  sees  on  the 


ocean-floor  in  the  Garden  of  the  Undines 
(Nereides),  where  quivering  minarets, 
domes,  and  banners,  and  even  .trees  are 
made  out  of  the  living  water.  I'he  sight 
was  laughable  too :  w’henever  a  sudden 
gust  whisked  the  water  over  a  group  of 
lookers-on,  then  they  scattered  away  over 
the  wet  grass,  and  many  a  little  crinoline 
monster,  that  looked  like  a  slate-si)onge 
or  pen-wiper,  reeled  before  the  wind  like 
an  open  umbrella,  which  goes  ballooning 
off  for  I.ondon. 

And  now  in  Londoq,  in  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  a  strong  desire  of  mine  was  to 
be  fulfilled :  I  was  to  see  the  famous 
tragic  actress,  Riston.  She  had  made  the 
Parisians  forget  Rachel,  •with  all  her 
genius.  Often  had  I  heard  of  Signora 
Ristori’s  imaginative  representations,  that 
had  given  life  and  loveliness  even  to  the 
unlovely  leading  character  in  Alfieri’s 
“  Myrrha.”  Her  personation  of  Marie 
Stuart  had  been  specially  instanced  as  a 
result  of  hard  study  and  high  imagination. 
In  this  character  she  was  said  to  surpass 
Rachel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  same 
part  so  great  and  excellent.  Others  had 
exjKcssed  to  me  a  very  different  opinion 
with  regard  to  Signora  Ristori.  Nay,  one 
highly-gifted  lady  ventured  a  striking  com¬ 
parison,  saying  that  Ristori  reminded  one 
too  much  of  the  epileptic  boy  in  Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration,” — ^1  ecstasy  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  I  was  now  to  see  this 
modern  tragic  muse,  and  judge  for  myself. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see 
her  in  Marie  Stuart;  for  on  this  night 
“Camina”  was  given — a  tragedy  by  a 
new  Italian  author,  Montanelli ;  it  was  a 
kind  of  “  Norma-Medea,”  written  (they 
say)  for  Ristori,  and  quite  in  the  style  of 
Alfieri.  Ristori  was  already  on  the.  stage 
when  I  entered  my  box.  'I'he  house  was 
only  half  full ;  the  rush  after  Ristori  was 
rather  falling  off  this  year,  and  the  tragedy 
of  “  Camina  ”  was  not  much  relished. 

Among  the  spectators  in  the  pit  (stalls), 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  young  lady, 
strongly  built,  with  black  glossy  hair ;  she 
was  daughter  to  Kemble,  the  actor,  and 
granddaughter  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ristori.  Many  authors  of  note  and 
dramatic  artists — among  the  rest,  the 
singer  Clara  Novello — sat  here.  They# 
seemed  to  be  a  select  public,  friends  of 
Ristori.  She  is  a  daughter,  as  we  know, 
of  ])Oor  strolling  Italian  actors.  It  is  said 
that  in  her  infancy  she  used  to  be  behind 
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the  scenes  in  a  basket,  while  her  mother 
was  acting.  She  herself  trod  the  boards 
when  quite  a  little  child,  and  before  long, 
and  first  at  Turin,  notice  was  taken  of  her 
uncommon  talents.  In  course  of  time 
she  was  married  to  an  Italian  nobleman, 
whose  relations,  they  say,  were  angry  to 
be  obliged  to  receive  a  daughter-in-law 
from  the  theatre  ;  but  her  personal  ami¬ 
ability  soon  won  them  round.  And,  sub¬ 
sequently,  when  financial  considerations, 
it  was  said,  induced  her  again  to  tread  the 
path  which  led  her  to  fame  and  honor, 
she  was  accomj)anied  by  her  husband  to 
Paris,  when  her  greatness  was  fully  re¬ 
cognized.  She  now  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  the  tragic  muse  without  a  rival,  for 
Rachel  went  to  America.  The  name  of 
Signora  Ristori  was  soon  heard  in  the 
neighboring  lands  ;  and  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  followed  the  example  of  France  in 
receiving  her  with  homage  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Signora  Ristori  has  first-rate  personal 
gifts  for  the  stage — noble  features,  lively 
eyes,  and  expressive  action  ;  the  latter, 
indeed,  a  little  too  strong  for  my  taste, 
and  such  as,  I  think,  is  only  suited  to 
ballet,  where  mimic  gestures  have  to  take 
the  place  of  words.  The  transitions  were 
so  rapid,  that  they  required  all  the  jKjetical 
truth  to  make  them  acceptable,  and  at 
first  I  could  hardly  sympathize  with  them. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  story,  the 
point  of  which  lies  in  the  story-teller’s 
looks  and  tones,  the  words  being  merely 
these :  “  A  woman,  whose  shrewish  face 
was  a  regular  scare-child,  entertained  a 
neighbor’s  children  one  day,  and  did  her 
very  best  to  play  pretty  to  them  ;  so  she 
said,  with  a  smiling  mouth  and  tender 
eyes,  beginning  in  the  most  caressing 
tone,  ‘  Wouldn’t  the  little  dears  like  to  go 
down  into  the  garden,  and  gather  sotne 
apples,  pears,  and  cherries  ?  ”  But  the 
soft  speech,  with  the  smile  and  the  tender¬ 
ness,  changed  in  the  middle,  became  a 
growl  at  apples  and  pears,  and  broke  into 
a  scream  at  “cherries."  Thus  what  began 
like  a  breath  of  summer,  ended  in  a 
hurricane.  I  thought  of  this  old  nursery 
tale  when  seeing  and  hearing  Ristori. 
All  those  around  her  seemed  nothing  but 
•  poor  mimics  of  herself.  It  failed  to  carry 
me  away,  though  every  word  was  finely 
executed,  every  movement  true  to  the 
fiery  Italian  nature ;  but  it  was  all  too 
emphatic,  pitched  many  degrees  higher 
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than  anything  I  had  known  in  real  life  ; 
Still,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  come  back 
from  the  great  concert  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  tired,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  I 
was  hardly  fresh  enough  to  appreciate  that 
remarkable  actress. 

I  was  more  interested  and  impressed 
with  the  artistic  merit  of  her  representa¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Macbeth,  which  I  subse¬ 
quently  witnessed  on  two  occasions.  The 
Italian  translation  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  made 
solely  on  Madame  Ristori’s  behalf. 
Macbeth’s  part  was  performed,  not 
without  talent,  but  with  a  wild  passion 
more  api)ropriate  to  Othello  than  to  the 
Scottish  chieftain.  The  piece  was  admi¬ 
rably  put  on  the  stage  in  many  re.spects. 
During  the  banquet  at  which  the  tidings 
of  Ban(iuo’s  murder  are  brought  to  Mac¬ 
beth  by  the  assassins,  these  appear, 
dressed  like  the  other  servants,  and 
recount  the  deed  they  have  committed, 
standing  in  the  foreground,  and  pouring 
out  wine  to  the  king.  The  witches  appear 
without  music  or  recitative,  but  their  me¬ 
lodramatic  action  was  highly  effective. 
Signora  Ristori,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  was 
the  principal  figure  of  the  play.  Her 
entire  performance  was  i)er\’aded  by  a  deep 
psychological  tnith,  yet  never  transgress¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  beautiful.  The 
sleep-walking  scene  was  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  passage:  no  more  faithful  or  affecting- 
picture  of  a  woman  utterly  wrecked  in 
body  and  mind  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can 
be  portrayed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
strange  deej)  hollow  voice  in  which  the 
words  were  breathed,  as  if  they  were  not 
utterances,  but  as  if  the  thoughts  from  the 
depth  within  were  revealed  in  these  pain¬ 
ful  sighs,  subdued,  but  so  pitiful  and  heart¬ 
rending  that  they  thrilled  every  nerve. 
And  this  was  the  a^vful  woman  to  whom 
Macbeth  says  in  terror,  “  Bear  men- 
children  only!”  It  was  as  if  the  last 
remains  of  human  nature  wailed  under 
the  dreadful  curse  of  blood ;  you  hold 
your  breath  involuntarily ;  it  was  as  if  a 
despairing  human  soul  cast  out  to  annihi¬ 
lation  passed  by ;  its  body  seemed  a  mere 
husk.  Something  similar,  akin  in  truth 
and  genius,  w’as  brought  to  my  mind  by 
the  very  force  of  contrast — it  was  Jenny 
Lind’s  innocent,  womanly  reiwesentation 
of  the  Somnambula,  in  the  opera  of  that 
name. 

Respecting  the  mise  en  seine — and  I 
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must  say  even  to  exaggeration — one  may 
obtain  an  idea  in  London  by  the  grand 
and  fantastic  splendor  with  which  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  were  placed  on  the  stage  by 
Charles  Kean.  Kean,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  actor,  but  not  comparable  to 
his  father  in  genius,  had  the  genuine  merit 
to  have  applied  real  talent  and  profound 
historical  studies  in  order  to  produce  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  such  a  style  as 
w-as  never  before  witnessed,  and  would 
never  have  been  conceived  by  the  poet 
himself  He  also  adhered  to  the  original 
with  a  pious  fidelity  heretofore  unknown. 
In  former  times,  managers  had  no  scru¬ 
ples  about  omitting  the  Fool  in  “  King 
I  .ear,”  one  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  chief  tragic  group.  Dickens  told 
me  that  Macrcady  had  been  the  first  to 
restore  this  essential  character.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  people  were  thronging  to 
see  the  first  representation  of  the 
“  Tempest,"  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
stage  after  innumerable  rehearsals,  and  at 
an  immense  outlay.  The  theatre  was 
crowded.  The  theatre  is  not  large,  and 
it  is  quite  wonderful  what  human  will  and 
genius  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish. 
Painter  and  machinist  had  jwrfectly  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  piece  :  the  mise  en  scene 
seemed  inspired  by  the  fancy  of  Shake- 
s|)eare  himself  During  the  overture,  the 
music  of  which  expresses  the  storm  with 
an  ’accompaniment  of  roaring  thunder, 
shrieks  and  cries  were  heard  from  within. 
The  whole  prelude  was  thus  given  before 
the  raising  of  the  curtain.  When  this 
took  place  heavy  billows  came  rolling 
against  the  footlights.  The  whole  stage 
was  a  tumultuous  sea  :  a  large  vessel  was 
tossed  to  and  fro — it  occupied  the  larger 
part  of  the  scene  ;  sailors  and  passengers 
ran  confusedly  about ;  cries  of  agony 
and  anguish  resounded ;  the  masts  fell, 
and  soon  the  vessel  itself  disappeared  in 
the  foaming  brine.  Dickens  told  me,  that 
the  ship  was  made  of  inflated  air-tight 
canvas,  the  air  being  let  out  of  which  the 
entire  huge  body  collapses  at  once,  and  is 
hidden  by  the  waves,  which  were  half  the 
height  of  the  scene. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ariel  was  poet¬ 
ically  beautiful  to  a  high  degree  ;  as  I’ros- 
pero  summoned  him  a  shooting-star  fell 
from  heaven ;  it  touched  tire  grass,  it 
shone  in  blue  and  green  flames,  and  rose 
suddenly  before  us  as  Ariel’s  beautiful  and 
angel-like  form ;  he  stood  there  in  white 


garments,  with  wings  from  his  shoulders 
down  to  the  ground  ;  it  was  as  if  he  and 
the  starry  meteor  had  floated  through 
heaven  at  the  same  moment.  Every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ariel  was  different,  and  ail 
were  beautiful :  now  he  appeared  clinging 
by  his  hand  to  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  now 
floating  across  the  scene  by  some  mechan¬ 
ism  not  easy  to  be  discovered.  No  cord 
or  rod  was  visible,  yet  something  of  this 
nature  upbore  him  in  his  attitude  of  flight. 
In  one  act  we  saw  a  bleak  winter  land- 
scai)e,  changing  gradually  at  the  outbreak 
of  sunbeams  to  an  aspect  of  the  utmost 
luxuriance ;  the  trees  became  arrayed  in 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  the  springs 
gushed  abundantly,  and  water-nymphs, 
light  as  a  swan’s  feathers  upon  the  billows, 
danced  down  the  foaming  waterfalls.  In 
another  scene  Olympus  shone  forth  with 
all  its  classic  beauty ;  the  aerial  back¬ 
ground  was  filled  with  hovering  genii. 
Juno  came  borne  along  in  her  chariot  by 
peacocks,  whose  trains  glistened  with 
radiance.  'I’he  signs  of  the  zodiac  moved 
in  procession  ;  the  entire  scene  was  a 
perfect  kaleidoscope  phantasmagoria. 
The  splendor  of  a  single  act  would  have 
drawn  crowded  houses  to  witness  even  the 
poorest  play,  and  it  was  lavished  upon 
five  acts  of  Shakespeare — it  was  too 
much !  Yes,  we  even  sailed  with  the 
Ares  in  the  gliding  boat,  and  saw  their 
thoughts  embodied.  The  whole  back¬ 
ground  moved  by — landscape  succeeded 
landsca|)e — a  complete  moving  panorama. 

The  final  scene  was  undeniably  the 
most  effective.  It  represented  an  open 
sea,  rippled  by  the  wind.  Prospero,  who 
is  ({uitting  his  island,  stood  in  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  which  moved  from  the  back¬ 
ground  tow’ards  the  foot-lights.  The  sails 
swelled,  and  when  the  parting  epilogue 
had  been  spoken  the  ship  glided  slowly 
behind  the  side  scenes,  and  Ariel  appeared, 
floating  over  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
wafting  his  parting  farewell.  All  the  light 
fell  upon  him,  insomuch  that  he,  isolated 
by  the  electric  ray,  shed  a  meteoric  splen¬ 
dor  over  the  scene ;  a  beautiful  rainbow 
beamed  away  from  him  over  the  watery 
mirror.  The  moon  that  had  shone  bright¬ 
ly  faded  in  the  sunny  radiance,  and  the 
rainbow  glory  beaming  from  him  in  the 
moment  of  departure.  The  enchanted 
public  forgave  the  long  intervals  between 
the  acts,  and  the  interminable  duration  of 
the  piece ;  which  lasted  on  the  first  repre- 
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sentation  from  7  to  12.30.  Everything 
had  been  done  that  scenery  and  mise  en 
scene  could  effect ;  and  yet,  after  seeing 
all  we  felt  overwhelmed,  weary,  and 
empty.  Shakespeare  himself  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  lust  of  the  eye.  Bold  poetry 
became  petrified  into  prosaic  illustration. 
The  living  word  evaporated,  and  the  nec- 
tarean  food  was  forgotten  in  the  golden 
dish  in  which  it  was  served  up. 

None  of  the  actors  appeared  to  me 
remarkable  as  dramatic  artists,  except 
the  representation  of  Caliban.  Ariel, 
which  was  performed  by  a  lady,  was  a 
lovely  figure ;  in  naming  these  I  have 
mention^  the  only  two  of  any  importance. 
Kean  declaimed  in  the  style  of  a  preach¬ 
er,  and  his  organ  was  not  fine.  I  should 
more  enjoy  a  representation*  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  in  a  wooden  theatre  than  here, 
where  the  play  was  lost  in  the  properties. 

However  overwhelming  such  a  S|)ectacle 
as  this  under  Kean’s  man^ement,  the 
grandeur  and  variety  of  other  places  in 
London  is  more  overijowering  still.  I 
shall  here  mention  the  British  Museum. 
It  would  recjuire  volumes  to  go  through 
this,  and  name  and  explain  all  its  treas¬ 
ures.  1  know  no  more  appro[)riate  com¬ 
parison  for  it  than  that  of  the  brain  of  a 
great  sage,  where  all  that  he  has  read  on 
art  and  science  stands  embodied  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  best  order,  while  one  wan¬ 
ders  like  an  animalcule  amid  its  nerves 
and  fibres.  The  British  Museum  is,  as  it 
were,  the  grand  collection  of  the  glories 
of  the  entire  world  through  thousands  of 
years.  The  mighty  building  that  encloses 
these  vast  halls  of  learning  rises  in  the 
midst  of  several  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
We  enter  and  stand  astounded  at  the 
grandeur  of  Nineveh,  beholding  rock-like 
tombs  with  images  and  inscriptions  that 
appear  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  carved 
in  our  own  days, — surveying  the  objects 
which  Nimrod  and  Semiramis  beheld  in 
the  dark  ages  of  antiquity.  We  move 
among  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  betiveen 
files  of  grim  deities  carved  in  shining 
]>olished  stone ;  we  see  mummies  and 
unopened  coffins,  and  the  withered  corjjse 
which  lies  there  black  as  if  it  were  baked, 
while  from  its  skull  still  depends  the 
long  Uack  hair ;  here  lies  a  foot,  here  a 
hand,  fallen  away  from  some  mighty  man 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  Now  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  Grecian  art,  among  fonns 
from  the  hands  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ; 


here  are  the  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon, — 
here  the  .i^^^ginetan  groups — glory  ujKjn 
glory  1  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the  ' 
contemplation  of  human  talent  and  genius 
through  thousands  of  bygone  years.  Re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  animal  creation  from 
a  pre-historic  age  stand  before  us  ;  we  see 
forms  of  extinct  animals  preserved  for  us 
in  the  strata,  as  plants  in  a  herbarium. 
Throughout  one  of  the  spacious  halls  ex¬ 
tend  the  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  and 
other  creatures  of  the  pre-historic  epoch. 

A  contrast  to  them,  as  w’ell  as  to  the 
clumsy  forms  of  the  walrus,  is  afforded 
by  the  beauties  of  the  world  of  birds  here 
exhibited — flamingoes,  roseate  and  white  ; 
humming-birds,  whose  brilliancy  eclipses 
the  most  lustrous  butterflies,  and  resem¬ 
bles  a  gorgeous  display  of  fireworks.  I'he 
museum  is  an  assemblage  of  w'onders 
awaiting  a  poet ;  it  is  a  treasury  of  wealth, 
a  pearl  such  as  only  England,  (^ueen  of 
the  Ocean,  can  possess. 

One  place  more  in  London  I  must  yet 
mention  ;  it  lies  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
dirty  streets  leading  towards  the  Thames, 
enveloi>ed  in  the  coal-smoke  of  the  city. 
There  grows  the  Nymphcra  alba  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  Victoria  Regia  with  more 
than  50,000  petals.  Once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  sheds  its  flowers  and  leaves, 
scattering  them  over  the  world,  from 
Lapland  to  Hindoostan.  I  saw  this 
flower  expand,  and  heard  its  leaves  un¬ 
fold  in  an  instant  ;  it  was  overwhelming  ! 

I  trembled,  and  felt  as  though  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  roaring  water-fall.  I  mearf 
the  printing-office  of  The  Times.  I  saw 
series  of  vaults  and  halls, — apartments  and 
chambers  forming  a  wonderfully  connected 
whole,  under  almost  military  discipline. 

Not  only  the  different  columns  of  the  paper, 
but  the  various  paragraphs  had  their  di¬ 
visions  and  their  leaders.  We  accom¬ 
panied  the  journal  on  its  various  stages, 
from  the  blank  sheet  until  it  lay  before  us 
a  fully  printed  page.  The  power  of  mind 
reigns  here  along  with  the  power  of  steam. 
“Master  Bloodless”  stretches  out  his 
iron  fingers  and  moves  muscles  of  rope 
and  leather ;  the  huge  heavy  bundles  of 
pajjer  are  lifted  up  through  fhe  stories 
and  traverse  the  rooms  on  tramways ;  the 
commands  of  the  human  spirit  fly  on  the 
electric  wire  from  hall  to  hall.  'I'he 
machinery  pulsates  in  a  sort  of  rotunda, 
where  I  took  niy  place  in  ?.  gallery  run¬ 
ning  along  the  walls.  The  room  was 
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nearly  filled  with  an  enormous  wheel,  on 
which  the  workmen  sat,  separated  from 
each  other,  while  all  around  was  whirling 
and  whizzing.  The  sheets  arose,  were 
damped,  turned  round  in  an  engine,  came 
out  printed  on  one  side  ;  were  turned 
again,  and  the  other  side  also  stood  tilled 
with  printed  columns ;  these  were  passed 
over  heated  rollers,  spread  out,  laid  to¬ 
gether — appeared  and  vanished.  I  .saw 
tlie  large  white  sheets  moving  rapidly  as 
lightning,  printed  with  the  characters,  and 
falling  from  hand  to  hand.  The  sound 
was  as  of  a  roaring  rushing  river  ;  the 
gallery  on  which  I  stood  vibrated  with  the 
motion  of  the  machinery  ;  a  quivering 
ran  through  my  nerves.  1  bowed  down 
before  “  Hloodless  ”  and  his  master — the 
genius  of  man. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  roaring  whirl¬ 
pool  of  London,  it  will  be  understood  what 
a  relief  one  experiences  on  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  it  to  a  quiet  home,  replete 
with  the  most  refined  comfort.  Miss 
lUirdett  Coutts,  to  whom  Dickens’s 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit”  is  inscribed,  is  the 
richest  lady  in  England.  Her  fortune  is 
said  to  be  enormous,  but  her  glory  is  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevo¬ 
lent  women  in  the  land.  Not  only  has 
she  built  several  churches,  but  she  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  poor  and  for  the  sick  with 
true  Christian  charity.  Her  house  in 
London  is  the  resort  of  the  noblest,  the 
most  distinguished,  and  the  wealthiest 
In  the  first  days  of  my  visit  to  Dickens, 
I  met  two  ladies  dressed  in  mourning,  one 
young,  the  other  a  little  older.  I'hey 
stayed  there  some  days,  and  were  ex¬ 
tremely  amiable,  frank,  and  cordial.  We 
walked  together  to  the  Monument  I 
drove  with  them  to  Rochester,  and,  upon 
leaving,  they  proposed  that  I  should  stay 
in  their  house  when  I  returned  to  London. 
Dickens  told  me  that  the  elder  was  Miss 
Coutts ;  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  esteem 
of  her,  and  of  the  true  Christian  use  she 
made  of  her  fabulous  fortune  :  I  was  to 
see,  when  I  visited  her,  ah  English  house 
arranged  with  the  perfection  of  opulence 
and  comfort.  I  went,  and  it  was  nut  the 
rich  paintings,  the  stately  attendants,  the 
palace-like  appearance  which  gave  it 
greatness  and  distinction  ;  but  the  noble, 
womanly,  amiable  mistress.  She  stood 
there  so  truly  good  and  kind,  in  noble 
simplicity,  amid  her  splendid  retinue ! 
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She  had  noticed  in  the  country  that  I 
found  it  cold — the  weather  was  still  not 
very  warm — I  found  a  fire  in  my  room — 
how  cosey  it  was  !  There  were  books,  com¬ 
fortable  arm-chairs,  sofas,  rnedueval  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  view  from  the  windows  over 
the  little  garden  to  Piccadilly  and  the 
Parks.  Miss  Coutts’s  country-house  and 
garden  are  situated  near  London  :  here 
are  great  avenues  of  rhododendrons, 
which  shed  their  purple  flowers  over  the 
carriage  in  which  I  drove  ;  mighty  cedars 
and  rare  plants  stood  here  and  there,  and 
in  the  hothouses  grew  palms,  grapes, 
pine-apples,  and  luscious  fruit  in  such 
luxuriant  abundance  as  I  had  never  be- 
'  fore  witnessed.  From  all  this  splendor 
the  possessor  took  me  to  a  little  kitchen- 
garden.  She  is  fond  of  the  simple  place, 
with  its  unpretending  useful  occupants, 
and  passes  here  many  an  hour,  liefore 
us  lay  London  in  its  pall  of  coal-smoke, 
and  trains,  with  rolling  volumes  of  steam, 
went  whizzing  and  whirling  hy  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  railway. 

I  must  speak  of  yet  another  home  in 
London — a  home  where  I  met  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  kindness,  from  both 
])arents  and  children  :  it  was  the  hou.se  of 
the  eminent  and  well-known  publisher, 
Richard  Bentley,  originally  Dickens’s  imb- 
lisher,  afterwards  Marryat’s.  The  “  Im- 
provisatore  ’’  and  most  of  my  other  works 
were  published  by  him.  His  office  is  in 
London,  but  he  resides,  with  his  family, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  almost  like 
the  country.  Here  I  saw  kind  faces, 
heard  lovely  music,  felt  that  I  was  under¬ 
stood,  and  was  happy.*  Here  and  at 
(ladshill  I  was  with  dear  sympathizing 
friends ;  and  Gadshill  was  far  from  ]..on- 


*  [Some  years  before  Andersen  honored  me 
with  a  visit  at  my  house  at  Sevenoaks,  with  which 
lovely  spot  and  its  beautiful  neighborhood  he 
was  perfectly  delighted.  He  was  a  true  lover  of 
nature,  and  was  charmed  with  the  glorious  sylvan 
scenery  around  that  rich  garden  of  gay  wild 
flowers ;  its  noble  beeches  and  cultivated  gar¬ 
dens  ;  its  varied  forests  and  shrubs.  In  the  guile- 
lessness  and  simplicity  of  his  character  he  seemed 
to  us  a  Danish  lioldsmith.  He  visited  with  me 
Knowle  House,  with  its  Browm  Gallery  of  old 
pictures,  and  the  stately  drawing-room  with  its 
full-lengths  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
After  visiting  Lord  Stanhope’s  lovely  place  at 
Chevening,  he  went  to  see  Chantrey’s  master¬ 
piece  in  the  church  there.  Hut  his  heart  was  with 
natural  objects,  and  on  leaving  the  church,  he 
said,  “  Ah  !  these  things  are  excellent,  but  give 
me  these  grand  old  oaks." — R,  bENTl.EY.] 
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don,  amid  the  freshness  of  Nature. 
Thither  it  was  my  delight  to  fly  from  the 
hot,  smoky,  bustling  metropolis.  I  would 
speed  away  on  the  back  of  the  steam 
dragon,  as  the  setting  sun  was  glittering 
on  the  Crystal  Palace  and  on  the  rippled 
tide  of  the  Thames,  on  a  windy  day,  and 
then  walk  through  the  quiet  evening  to 
the  cheerful  lighted  dwelling,  where 
sounds  of  music  greeted  me  as  Mary  and 
her  aunt  played  pieces  from  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  It  was  plea¬ 
sant  here,  in  the  little  room  around  the 
piano,  when  Dickens  assembled  his 
fnends  ;  later  in  the  evening,  by  starlight 
or  moonlight,  we  would  walk  out  on  the^ 
dew’less  grass.  Peace  brooded  over  the 
landscape ;  above  us  was  the  high  clear 
sky,  but  my  thoughts  were  tinged  with 
sadness.  In  a  few  days  this  will  be  all 
like  a  dream,  passing  aw'ay  like  the  strains 
of  the  instrument  to  which  we  have  been 
listening:  these  may  sound  again — I  may 
hearken  to  them  once  more  in  a  similar 
mood — ^but  the  moment  in  this  spot  will 
never  return  !  One  evening  when  I  felt 
thus,  Dickens  suddenly  caught  my  hand, 
and,  with  deep  cordiality,  as  though  he 
had  read  my  thoughts,  begged  me  to  stay 
with  him  yet  some  time  longer,  and  see 
the  dramatic  performance  in  which  he 
and  several  of  his  family  were  to  take  part. 
He  took  me  in  his  arms ;  I  felt  and  knew 
I  was  a  welcome  guest 
These  were  happy  hours — blissful  days ! 
and  yet  often  in  them  came  heavy  dark 
moments,  not  from  within,  but  from  with¬ 
out.  This  time  a  critique  upon  my  last 
book  had  put  me  in  bad  spirits,  which  it 
should  not  have  done.  I  only  mention 
it  here  to  express  the  never-to-be  forgotten 
impression  made  upon  me  by  Dickens’s 
extreme  kindness.  He  came  from  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  had  been  two  days,  during 
which  I  had  been  going  about  dull,  gloomy, 
unsociable — fretting  and  tormenting  my¬ 
self.  Dickens  discovered  what  was  the 
matter,  and  now  he  displayed  his  most 
dazzling  powers  of  conversation,  of  wit 
and  humor ;  and  when  these  failed  to 
irradiate  the  darkest  corners  of  my  mood, 
came  earnestness  beaming  with  true  kind¬ 
ness,  and  such  cordial  recognition,  that  I 
felt  myself  inspired  with  new  strength,  and 
full  of  desire  and  craving  to  deserve  it. 

I  looked  at  my  friend’s  mild  beaming 
eyes,  and  felt  myself  indebted  to  my  un¬ 
kind  critic  for  having  procured  me  one  of 


the  happiest  moments  of  my  life — the  rich 
amber  of  sympathy  cast  up  by  the  sea  of 
sorrow.  On  this  occasion,  Dickens  told 
me  of  the  verdict  pronounced  by,  I  think, 
a  clever  contemporary  critic  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Macbeth.”  *  How  absurd  it 
seems  now.  The  verdict  runs  something 
like  this  :  “  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  now  giv¬ 
en  us  a  new  tragedy — greater  nonsense 
was  never  put  upon  paper."  Presently  I 
regained  my  spirits,  saw  the  world  in  sun¬ 
shine, — and  this  must  be  the  effect  of 
living  with  Dickens.  His  sparkling  con¬ 
versation  radiates  warmth  and  light ;  the 
soul  visible  in  his  eyes  awakens  confidence 
and  affection ;  and  this  is  felt  by  every 
one  who  approaches  him.  The  old  farmer 
whose  cows  and  sheep  fed  near  the  monu¬ 
ment  at  Gadshill,  knew  that  I  was  staying 
with  Dickens,  and  told  me  that  he  himself 
brought  us  new  bread  every  morning. 
“  Ay,”  he  continued,  “  some  years  ago 
the  lady  they  call  the  ‘Swedish  nightin¬ 
gale’  lived  here  also.  She  was  such  a 
kind  lady,  straightforward  and  nice,  like 
Mrs.  Dickens.”  I  tried  to  find  the  place 
where  Jenny  Lind  was  said  to  have  lived. 
The  windows  were  smeared  with  whitewash, 
the  door  was  locked,  nobody  lived  there 
then.  The  cage  was  empty,  the  nightin¬ 
gale  was  flown.  Many  thoughts  and  old  re¬ 
membrances  awoke  ;  I  never  again  passed 
the  place  without  a  feeling  of  strange  sad¬ 
ness  creeping  over  me. 

The  time  for  leaving  Gadshill  drew 
nigh ;  but  first  I  was  to  see  and  admire 
Dickens  as  a  great  actor. 

The  rehearsal  of  the  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  benefit  of  Jerrold’s  family 
took  us  to  town  for  a  week.  Dickens 
was  to  read  his  “Christmas  Carol”  at 
St.  Martin’s  Hall.  The  Aldelphi  I'heatre 
contributed,  by  producing  two  of  Jerrold’s 
most  celebrated  dramas,  “  The  Rent  Day  ” 
and  “  Black-eyed  Susan.”  The  most 
striking  performance  was  undeniably  that 
in  which  Dickens  and  his  friend  appeared 
— a  new  romantic  drama  by  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins,  entitled,  “The  Frozen  Deep.”  The 
author  was  to  represent  the  part  of  one 
of  the  male  lovers,  Dickens,  that  of  the 
other. 

It  had  long  been  the  Queen’s  wish  to 


*  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  a  satirical  paper 
in  “Household  Words”  where  “Hamlet"  is 
reviewed  as  the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown 
writer. 
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see  one  of  the  performances  Dickens  gave. 
Her  .Majesty  was  to  honor  one  of  these  by 
her  presence  a  few  evenings  before  the 
public  representation  at  the  little  theatre 
called  the  Ciallery  of  Illustration.  The 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Royal  childnm, 
as  also  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  were  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  ;  besides  these  illustrious  personages, 
only  a  select  number  of  spectators,  and  the 
nearest  lelations  of  the  |ierforiners  were 
admitted.  From  Dickens’s  house  came 
his  mother-in  law,  his  wife,  and  I.  If  we 
had  gone  up  to  London  by  the  last  train 
on  Sunday  evening  instead  of  waiting  until 
Monday  morning,  the  performances  might 
easily  have  been  brought  to  nothing  in  a 
fearful  manner.  I  saw  the  evening  train 
leaving  (iadshill,  and  two  stations  from 
London  the  fearful  collision  took  place, 
an  accident  of  which  on  our  journey  to 
town  next  day  we  read  the  account  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  had  occurred.  The 
train  had  stopped,  those  who  wished  to  get 
out  had  alighted,  and  the  train  was  resum¬ 
ing  its  journey  when  another  came  on  ; 
the  dnver  saw  no  signal  that  the  train  in 
advance  was  still  stopping,  and  so  the 
second  train  came  rushing  at  full  speed 
u|)on  the  first,  the  hinder  carriages,  which 
were  filled  with  passengers,  were  crushed ; 
thirteen  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  forty  had  broken  limbs  !  D  had  been 
a  terrible  sight.  I  spoke  to  a  gentleman, 
whose  country-house  adjoined  the  spot ; 
he  was  just  going  to  bed  when  he  heard  the 
despairing  screams  and  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  'Wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  by¬ 
standers  who  witnessed  the  calamity.  He 
hastened  to  the  place  :  carriages  and  pas¬ 
sengers  lay  there  crushed,  swimming  in 
blood !  It  was  strange  to  rush  over  the 
scene  of  disaster  by  the  next  following 
train.  A  strict  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  accident  was  instituted,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  had  to  p.ay  immense  damages  to 
the  injured  survivors. 

The  Ciallery  of  Illustration  was  decked, 
in  festival  style,  with  flowers,  wreaths,  and 
hangings,  in  honor  of  the  Queen’s  pres¬ 
ence.  A  separate  buffet  with  refresh¬ 
ments  was  provided  for  Royalty,  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  spectators.  The  performances 
were  repeated  on  several  evenings  before 
the  public,  when  I  was  again  present. 

The  subject  of  the  piece  is  chiefly  as 
follows :  Richard  Wardour,  a  young 
naval  officer,  and  Clara  Burnham,  have 


grown  up  together,  and  are  fond  of  each 
other ;  but  with  Richard  this  feeling  is 
love,  and  when  he  learns  that  Clara  has 
been  betrothed  to  Frank  .Aldersby,  an¬ 
other  naval  officer,  he  believes  the  en¬ 
gagement  to  have  been  a  family  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  her  heart  has  no  share,  and 
resolves  to  rescue  her  for  himself.  Both 
lovers  go  on  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  but  in  different  ships;  the  young 
girl,  who  loves  her  betrothed,  but  not 
Richard,  passes  days  of  anguish,  fearing 
the  rivals  may  meet.  In  the  second  act 
we  are  trans})orted  to  the'  Polar  regions, 
where  both  vessels  are  frozen  in.  'I’he 
scene  is  in  one  of  the  ships,  while  the 
snow  is  drifting  without.  Frank  Aldersby 
is  happy  in  his  love,  and  beholds  even  in 
the  smoke  of  his  fire  the  image  of  his 
beloved  one.  Now  comes  Richard  War- 
dour,  and  by  shifting  lots  contrives  that 
both  shall  be  sent  out  on  an  expedition 
in  quest  of  land  and  inhabitants.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  bullet  with  which 
Richard  loads  his  rifle  will  pierce  the 
fortunate  bridegroom’s  heart ;  but  out  on 
“  the  frozen  deep,”  in  sleet  and  snowdrift, 
astray  and  forsaken,  in  distress  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  death,  Richard’s  noble  nature  gains 
the  mastery  :  he  learns  not  only  that  Frank 
loves  Clara,  but  that  she  returns  his  love 
— and  now,  in  his  deep  affection  for 
her,  his  only  wish  is  to  save  P'rank’s  life 
for  her  sake.  At  the  close  of  the  play, 
where  Clara,  with  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  other  officers,  has  come  to  gain  tid¬ 
ings,  if  iKJssible,  of  the  lost  ships,  Richard, 
worn  out  and  shattered  in  mind  and 
body,  brings  the  young  man  he  has  saved 
to  Clara,  but  himself  expires  immediately 
after  the  stniggle,  sinking  down  at  her 
feet.  Dickens  acted  the  part  of  Richard 
Wardour  with  striking  truth  and  great 
dramatic  genius ;  he  gave  it  with  a  sim¬ 
plicity  and  quietness  very  different  from 
the  usual  style  of  tragic  performances  in 
Pmgland  and  Germany.  Here  (in  Den¬ 
mark)  he  would  at  once  have  earned 
admiration  and  recognition,  even  had  no 
one  known  that  he  was  the  great  author. 
He  much  resembled  Michael  Wicke.  Be¬ 
sides  Dickens  himself,  his  two  daughters, 
his  eldest  son,  both  his  sisters,  and  his 
brother  Alfred,  appeared  in  the  piece. 
'Phe  part  of  Frank  Aldersby  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  performed  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  the  author  of  the  play.  The  re¬ 
presentation  before  the  Queen  was  con- 
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eluded  by  “Two  o’clock  in  the  Morning;” 
which  was  acted  with  incomparable  ani- 
luation  and  sparkling  huiiurr  by  Dickens 
and  Mark  l.eniun,  the  editor  of  Punch, 
These  two  also  gave,  in  the  most  masterly 
way,  the  principal  parts  in  the  (arce  of 
“  Uncle  John.”  Dickens's  pcrfonnance  of 
the  comic  parts  equalled  that  of  the 
tragic,  and  he  certainly  is  one  of  the 
greatest  actors  of  the  present  age. 

After  the  hrst  representation,  actors 
and  guests  assembled  to  spend  a  merry 
evening  in  the  office  of  “  Household 
Words,”  where  life,  joy,  festivity,  and 
sparkling  wit  abounded.  There  was  an 
open-air  party  held  at  Albert  Smith’s,  the 
ascender  of  Mont  Blanc,  whose  capital  lec¬ 
ture  and  appearance  have  already  been 
described  for  us  by  Bille  in  his  “  Sketches 
from  England.” 

The  morning  of  separation  came :  1 
was  to  leave  the  celebrated  living  author, 
and  before  reaching  Denmark  was  to  be¬ 
hold  the  apotheosis  of  (rcrmany’s  poetical 
greatness  ;  1  was  invited  to  t^  festivity 


[Feb., 

on  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statues  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland._ 
From  the  land  of  Shakespeare,  from  the 
home  of  Dickens,  I  went  to  the  land  of 
the  Minnesangers,  to  the  town  of  the 
poets — to  Weimar. 

Dickens  had  the  horses  put  to  his  little 
carriage,  and  himself  drove  me  to  Maid¬ 
stone,  whence  I  went  by  rail  to  Folke¬ 
stone,  where  the  steamers  depart  for  the 
Continent.  Dickens  and  I  had  thus  the 
opportunity  of  being  together  yet  a  few 
hours  in  the  loveliest  part  of  Kent,  amid 
nch  fields  and  splendid  woodland.  Dick¬ 
ens  was  bright  and  cheerful,  but  I  could 
not  overcome  my  dejection ;  1  felt  that 
tire  parting  moment  drew  nigh.  At  the 
railway  station  we  embraced  each  other. 
I  looked  into  the  true  eyes  of  him  in 
whom  1  admire  the  ])oet  and  love  the 
man.  Once  more  we  pressed  each  other’s 
hands,  and  he  drove  away.  1  rushed  off* 
with  the  train.  Past — past — and  so  will 
all  stories  be ! 


I  Macmillan’s  Magasine.' 

THE  MODERN  REVOLT. 
BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


The  late  remarkable  outbreak  of  women 
against  the  restrictions  untler  which  they 
l^ve  hitherto  lived — the  Modern  Revolt, 
as  it  may  be  called — has  two  meanings : 
the  one,  a  noble  protest  against  the  fri¬ 
volity  and  idleness  into  which  they  have 
suffered  themselves  to  sink ;  the  other,  a 
mad  rebellion  against  the  natural  duties 
of  their  sex,  and  those  characteristics 
known  in  the  mass  as  womanliness.  And 
anwng  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
day  is,  how  to  reconcile  the  greater  free¬ 
dom  which  women  are  taking  with  the 
restrictive  duties  of  sex;  how  to  bring 
their  determination  to  share  in  the  remu¬ 
nerative  work  of  the  world  into  harmony 
with  that  womanliness,  without  which 
they  arc  intrinsically  valueless — inferior 
copies  of  men,  having  neither  the  sweet¬ 
ness,  the  tenderness,  the  modesty  of  the 
one  sex,  nor  the  courage,  the  resolution, 
the  power  of  the  other. 

Women  have  always  been  more  or  less 
riddles  to  men,  whose  stronger  organiza¬ 
tion  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
feverish  impulses,  the  hysterical  excite¬ 


ment  by  which  they  are  swayed,  and  who 
cannot  believe  that  the  failings  of  slaves 
and  the  virtues  of  saints  can  coexist  in 
the  same  class.  Hence  they  have  taken 
extreme  views :  one,  the  cynical  school, 
making  them  the  authors  of  all  -the  evil 
afloat,  sly,  intriguing,  unreasonable,  influ¬ 
enced  only  by  self-interest,  governed  only 
by  fear,  cruel,  false,  and  worthless  ;  while 
another,  more  ix)etic  and  quite  as  untrue, 
paints  them  as  seraphic  creatures  gliding 
through  a  ix)lluted  world  in  a  self-evolved 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  holiness  and 
ignorance  of  evil ;  creatures  all  heart  and 
soul  and  compassion  and  love  ;  embodi¬ 
ments  of  charity,  bearing  all  things  and 
believing  all  things,  loving  even  their 
tyrants,  kissing  the  rod  wherewith  they  are 
struck,  reforming  bad  men  by  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  their  untainted  virtues,  and  soften¬ 
ing  the  rude  by  their  ineffable  grace. 
These  are  the  two  extremes :  but  no 
school  has  yet  upheld  them  as  sober, 
rational,  well  -  informed  beings  —  with 
brains  to  regulate  their  impulses,  yet  with 
more  love  than  calculation ;  with  strong 
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instincts  and  intuitive  perceptions,  yet 
not  devoid  of  reason ;  with  courage  to 
examine  dark  moral  problems  and  to 
learn  the  truth  of  social  conditions  which 
they  do  not  share,  yet  with  purity  surviv¬ 
ing  knowledge — women  who  do  not  care 
to  make  a  fool’s  paradise  of  Arcadian  in¬ 
nocence  for  themselves,  but  who  are  not 
content  to  let  vice  reign  supreme  while 
they  stand  loftily  aside  on  the  plea  of 
pitch  and  the  defilement  arising  therefrom 
— women  who  are  neither  the  slaves  nor 
the  rivals  of  men,  and  whose  demand  for 
equal  rights  does  not  include  confusion  of 
circumstance  or  identity  of  condition. 
And  this  is  what  the  best  of  the  revolters 
are  aiming  at  becoming  now.  For  the 
class  which  advocates  indifference  to  the 
wishes  and  approbation  of  men  is  not  one 
deserving  serious  consideration.  This  is 
the  madness,  the  exaggeration  which 
brings  the  whole  question  into  disfavor ; 
and  no  one  who  has  woman’s  best  inte¬ 
rests  at  heart  can  thank  the  members  of 
this  class  for  their  advocacy, 
f  The  first  point  in  this  modern  revolt  is 
the  cry  of  women  for  leave  to  work. 
This  surely  is  a  mere  cry,  not  a  cause. 
There  is  work  for  them  to  do  if  they  will 
do  it ;  work  waiting  for  them,  and  sadly 
needing  their  doing.  But  this  is  not  the 
work  they  want  to  do.  What  they  want 
is  a  share  in  that  which  men  have  appro¬ 
priated,  and  which  is  undeniably  better 
fitted  for  men  than  women.  And  in  their 
attempt  to  get  hold  of  this  they  are  leav¬ 
ing  undone  that  which  Nature  and  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  have  assigned  to  them,  like 
children  who  quit  their  own  tasks  which 
are  within  their  compass,  while  wanting 
those  apportioned  to  the  elders.  Yet 
what  have  women  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  wanting  work?  In  reality  very 
few  careers  are  closed  to  them.  To  be 
sure  the  law  and  the  church,  the  army, 
navy,  and  Parliament,  are  crypts  into 
which  they  may  not' penetrate,  but  all 
trades  and  commerce,  and  the  financial 
world  outside  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
oi)en  to  them :  they  may  be  merchants, 
bankers,  traders  of  all  kinds,  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders,  artists,  writers,  teachers, 
farmers,*  and  they  can  practise  medicine 


*  Only  quite  lately  a  farmer,  Mrs.  Milliimton, 
of  Ash  Grove  Farm,  near  Bicester,  took  the 
prize  for  good  farming  over  the  heails  of  her  male 
competitors;  and  there  was,  probably  is  still,  a 
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under  restrictions,  besides  being  nurses. 
All  these  and  more  modes  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  are  free  to  them ;  and  they 
have  moreover  their  own  more  specif 
work. 

But  let  us  confess  it  honestly,  if  sor¬ 
rowfully — hitherto  they  have  made  no 
class  mark  in  anything,  and  only  a  very 
few  women,  and  those  quite  exceptional, 
have  done  what  they  might  do.  It  is  said 
that  this  want  of  class  distinction  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  education.  (Irant- 
ing  the  plea  generally,  who  has  educated 
women  if  not  women  themselves?  No 
one  has  prevented  women  from  giving  to 
girls  an  ^ucation  as  broad  and  sound  as 
that  given  by  men  to  boys ;  the  wretched 
thing  called  female  education  has  not  been 
men’s  doing,  nor  has  the  want  of  any¬ 
thing  better  been  in  deference  to  men’s 
wishes.  The  education  of  her  daughters 
is  essentially  the  mother’s  care  and  a 
woman’s  charge  :  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
now  that  a  desire  for  better  things  has 
sprung  up  among  women,  men  help  them 
to  get  the  best  that  can  be  given.  It  has 
been  because  mothers  have  willed  it  so, 
that  their  daughters  have  been  Himsily 
taught  and  flashily  accomplished,  and 
handed  over  to  men  neither  intellectual 
companions  nor  useful,  house-managers. 

Let  us  go  over  the  list  of  what  has 
been  especially  woman’s  work,  and  say 
candidly  what  she  has  made  of  her  talent. 
All  that  concerns  domestic  and  social  life 
is  hers — maternity  and  the  care  of  the 
young,  the  education  of  the  daughters, 
the  management  of  the  house,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society,  the  regulation  of  dress 
and  fashion.  And  whatever  we  may  think 
about  woman’s  right  to  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  action,  we  cannot  deny  that 
these  are  her  principal  duties ;  whatever 
we  may  add  on  to  these,  these  must  always 
remain  her  primary  obligations. 

But  how  are  these  duties  i)erformed  ? 

In  the  question  of  maternity  lies  the 
saddest  part  of  the  Modern  Revolt.  (Jod 
alone  knows  what  good  is  to  come  out  of 
the  strange  reaction  against  the  maternal 
instinct,  which  is  so  marked  a  social 
feature  in  America,  and  which  is  spreading 


lady  of  rank,  who  owns  a  dairy  at  Notting  Hill, 
who  attends  to  the  business  herself,  and  drives  her 
pair  of  bays  to  the  door  of  those  of  her  customers 
who  have  had  any  complaint  to  make,  to  see  into 
their  case  herself. 
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rapidly  here.  Believing,  for  rty  part,  in  dress,  amusements  which  min  both  body 
the  progress  of  humanity,  and  in  our  un-  and  mind,  such  as  children’s  evening  par- 
consciously  working  to  good  ends  even  by  ties,  theatres,  and  the  like,  make  one 
crooked  means,  I  find  my  faith  in  ultimate  often  think  that  the  last  person  to  whom 
historic  improvement  severely  exercised  her  children  should  be  intmsted  is  the 
by  this  phenomenon.  Formerly  children  mother.  Add  to  this  a  moral  education, 
were  desired  by  all  women,  and  their  good  or  bad  according  to  individual  tern- 
coming  considered  a  blessing  rather  than  perament,  an  ignorance  of  psychological 
otherwise  :  now  the  proportion  of  wives  laws  as  dense  as  that  of  the  physiological 
who  regard  them  as  a  curse  is  something  and  hygienic,  and  the  personal  care  of  the 
appalling,  and  the  annoyance  or  despair,  little  ones  delegated  to  servants,  and  we 
with  the  practical  expression,  in  many  have  the  base  on  which  the  modern  nur- 
cases,  given  to  that  annoyance  as  their  sery  is  constmcted.  I'his  delegation  of 
number  increases,  is  simply  bewildering  to  the  mother’s  duty  to  servants  is  as  amaz- 
those  who  have  cherished  that  instinct  as  ing  in  its  contravention  of  instinct  as  the 
it  used  to  be  cherished  The  thing  is  as  revolt  against  maternity.  Kvery  woman 
I  have  said  :  the  moral  or  historic  end  to  sees  how  nurses  treat  the  children  of  other 
be  attained  through  it  no  one  has  yet  dis-  mothers,  and  every  mother  trusts  her  own 
covered.  It  may  mean  an  instinctive  nurse  implicitly,  and  gives  into  the  hands 
endeavor  to  check  a  superabundant  pop-  of  a  coarse  and  ignorant  woman,  the 
ulation  ;  but  proximately  it  seems  due  to  tem|)er,  the  health,  the  nerves,  the  earliest 
our  artificial  mode  of  life,  and  the  high  mental  direction,  and  the  consequent  per- 
pressure  under  which  we  live,  whereby  we  manent  bias  of  the  future  of  her  child, 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  we  can  bear,  with  while  i)erhaps  she  goes  out  on  a  cnisade 
no  margin  to  spare  :  our  civilization  thus  to  help  i>eople  who  need  example  rather 
recurring  to  first  principles  and  repeating  than  assistance.  This  is  no  overcharged 
the  savage’s  dread  of  unnecessary  mouths  picture.  The  unscientific  management  of 
in  his  tribe.  Still,  however,  it  may  come  children,  and  the  absolute  surrender  of 
about,  or  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  mo-  them  while  young,  and  therefore  while 
dem  revolt  against  the  maternal  instinct  is  most  plastic,  into  the  hands  of  servants, 
something  for  the  student  of  humanity  to  is  too  patent  to  be  denied, 
examine.  Let  us  hoi)e  that  before  long  Of  e<lucation  we  have  already  spoken, 
he  will  explain  to  us  the  ultimate  outcome  and  because  of  the  present  better  methods 
of  it.  we  need  not  go  back  on  the  past  mis- 

I'he  care  of  the  young  ranks  as  one  of  takes  ;  but  how  about  housekeeping  ? 
the  most  iin|x>rtant  of  ail  things  to  the  The  fashions  of  modern  life  are  not 
State  and  the  race,  and  one  on  which  no  favorable  to  good  housekeeping.  Here 
pains  bestowed  could  be  too  much.  Yet  and  there  we  meet  with  a  woman  who  has 
how  many  mothers  understand  the  man-  made  it  an  art,  and  carried  it  out  to  a 
agement  of  the  young  in  any  scientific  beautiful  perfection  ;  but  the  number  of 
sense  ?  How  many  study  the  best  modes  those  who  have  done  so  is  small  compared 
of  education,  physical  or  moral,  and  bring  to  the  indifterent,  the  inefficient,  those 
their  studies  to  good  issue  ?  How  many  who  interfere  without  organizing,  and 
mothers  will  even  receive  advice  and  not  those  who  have  given  up  their  office  to 
consider  it  interference  in  their  own  dis-  servants,  retaining  merely  that  symbol  of 
tinct  domain  ?  and  how  many  are  there  authority  called  “  keeping  the  keys.”  Few 
who  so  much  as  doubt  that  maternity  of  women  above  a  very  mediocre  social 
itself  does  not  give  wisdom,  and  that  by  position  do  anything  in  the  house  ;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  motherhood  a  woman  is  the  fatal  habit  of  fine  ladyism  is  gradually 
fully  capable  of  managing  her  child  with-  descending  to  the  tradesman’s  and  me- 
out  more  teaching  than  that  which  she  gets  chanic’s  classes  ;  fewer  still  try  to  elevate 
from  instinct?  We  give  less  thought  (not  the  system  of  housekeeping  altogether, 
less  love),  less  study,  less  scientific  me-  and  make  it  possible  for  ladies,  even 
thod,  to  the  management  of  our  own  our  artificial  product,  to  take  an  active 
young  than  to  the  training  of  future  race-  part  in  it  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  them- 
horses  or  the  development  of  the  prize  selves.  Yet  French  and  German  women 
heifer  on  the  farm.  The  wildest  ideas  on  keep  house  actively,  and  do  not  disdain 
food,  the  most  injudicious  fashions  in  the  finer  portions  of  the  work.  With  the 
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help  of  the  machines  which  American  where ;  so  would  a  reform  in  the  dinners 
need  has  fashioned  for  the  home,  this  themselves,  if  any  one  would  undertake  it. 
does  not  seem  a  very  degrading  task  for  The  adoption  of  a  “day”  has  also  been 
women.  f'ne  consequence  wherever  a  boon  in  the  matter  of  morning  calls; 
ladies  of  education  are  active  house-  but  what  can  one  say  of  the  common 
keepers  is,  that  a  more  scientific,  compact,  sense  shown  in  beginning  our  balls  about 
cleanly,  and  less  rude  and  wasteful  mode  midnight  ?  or,  indeed,  of  the  common 
of  cookery  obtains.  And  indeed  that  sense  of  most  of  our  evening  parties — 
cooking  question  is  a  grave  one,  belong-  at  least  in  London — those  mere  crowds, 
ing  especially  to  women,  and  quite  as  im-  successful  in  proportion  to  the  discom- 
portant  in  its  own  way  as  the  knowledge  fort  of  the  guests,  and  brilliant  only 
of  drugs  and  the  mixing  up  of  pills.  Wo-  when  a  well-dressed  mob  overflows  on 
men  do  not  consider  it  so,  ancl  ladies  are  to  the  stairs,  unable  to  exchange  even 
rather'proud  than  otherwise  of  tlieir  igno-  a  greeting  with  the  hostess  ?  In  face  of 
ranee  of  an  art  which  is  one  of  their  such  assemblies  as  these,  it  can  scarcely 
elemental  natural  duties.  But  they  want  be  said  that  we  have  brought  the  art  of 
to  be  doctors,  if  they  object  to  be  cooks,  human  intercourse  up  to  the  highest 
Yet  how  it  can  be  considered  honorable  artistic  point  to  which  it  can  reach, 
to  get  meat  by  manipulating  assafuetida.  Over  dress  and  fashion  one’s  dirges 
and  degrading  to  attend  to  the  cooking  of  might  be  unending.  And  here  again  wo- 
that  meat  when  got — beneath  the  dignity  men  are  the  arbiters,  and  dress  only  to 
of  a  woman’s  intellect  to  understand  the  please  themselves,  without  any  reference 
constituent  elements  of  food  and  what  whatever  to  men  or  nature.  Now  the 
they  make  in  the  human  frame,  yet  con-  fashion  is  a  steel  balloon  which  gets 
sistent  with  that  dignity  to  understand  the  into  everybody’s  way,  and  in  the  vortex 
efiects  of  drugs — why  the  power  of  bring-  created  by  which  lies  disaster  to  all 
ing  back  to  health  should  be  a  science  fit  crockery  and  light  furniture ;  now  it  is  a 
for  the  noblest  intellects  to  undertake,  and  long  train,  mainly  useful  in  sweeping  up 
the  art  of  keeping  in  health  an  ofhee  flt  dirt  and  tripping  up  human  feet :  some- 
only  for  the  grossest  and  most  ignorant  to  times  we  get  headaches  by  overcrowd- 
fill — is  a  nice  distinction  of  honor,  the  ing  our  heads,  sometimes  face-aches  by 
quality  of  which  I,  for  one,  have  never  leaving  them  wholly  unprotected ;  high 
l^en  able  to  understand  ;  nor  why  that  heels  destroy  the  shape  of  the  leg  and 
imperium  in  imperio,  the  kitchen,  is  a  the  foot  alike,  as  well  as  comfort  in 
better  institution  than  the  centralization  walking ;  and  stays  not  only  create  de- 
of  authority  dating  from  the  drawing-  formity,  but  also  disease,  and  maylx: 
room.  Society  in  its  simplest  aspect  is,  death.  Still,  though  the  need  is  so  great, 
as  it  were,  the  radical  of  our  own  more  no  woman  has  yet  cared  to  invent  a  per- 
complex  conditions  ;  and  do  as  we  will,  fectly  beautiful,  simple,  and  useful  dress, 
we  cannot  escape  from  the  eternal  fitness  She  struck  out  Bloomerism,  which  was  too 
of  this  division  of  labor  —  the  man  to  hideous  to  be  adopted  by  any  woman 
provide,  the  woman  to  prepare  for  use  holding  to  the  religion  of  beauty  ai.d  the 
and  to  distribute.  While,  then,  our  house-  need  of  looking  charming  ;  and  she 
keeping  generally  is  bad  because  not  un-  clings  to  trains,  which,  however  graceful 
dertaken  with  heart  or  intellect,  and  while  in  line,  are  inconsistent  with  work  or 
our  national  cookery  is  still  little  better  activity;  but,  save  in  the  modern  “cos- 
than  “  plain  roast  and  boiled,”  we  cannot  tumes,”  which  are  overloaded  with  frills 
say  that  we  have  gone  through  this  lesson  and  ornaments,  she  has  not  come  near  to 
from  end  to  end,  or  exhausted  even  this  the  desideratum — a  dress  which  the  ()eas- 
portion  of  our  special  acre.  ant  and  the  duchess  could  wear  alike. 

The  same  complaint  is  true  with  re-  graceful  with  the  one,  serviceable  with 
spect  to  our  absurd  social  arrangements  the  other,  and  beautiful  in  their  degree 
and  more  absurd  fashions.  Yet  both  are  with  both.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
in  the  hands  of  women  only,  and  might  ten  of  the  cruelty  of  needlework,  and  of 
be  made  as  beautiful  as  they  are  now  the  the  precious  lives  which  women  have 
reverse.  The  reform  in  the  dinner-table  offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  stitchery. 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  has  Yet  who  has  set  the  fashion  of  unneces- 
been  heartily  welcomed  by  men  every-  sary  stitches  but  women  themselves  ?  It 
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is  they  who  have  crowded  w’ork  upon 
work  in  all  the  garments  which  pass 
through  their  hands  ;  and  while  bewailing 
the  hard  slavery  of  sewing,  and  consider¬ 
ing  it  as  one  of  the  real  curses  of  their 
condition,  multiply  frills  and  flounces,  and 
gussets  and  seams  and  bands,  as  iPthe  main 
object  of  a  garment  was  to  contain  as 
much  sui>erfluous  needlework  .as  possible. 
Meanwhile,  a  tailor's  work  is  simple,  strong, 
and  not  fantastic,  and  a  dressmaker’s  is 
flimsy  and  complicated ;  almost  all  body- 
linen  is  too  elaborate,  both  in  the  shaping 
and  the  stitchery  ;  and  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  of  its  kind,  the  sewing-machine,  in¬ 
stead  of  lightening  our  labor,  has  been 
the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  sewed  work. 

Thus,  in  the  duties  special  to  women 
and  the  part  in  life  apjwrtioned  to  them, 
we  find  nothing  brought  to  its  possible 
perfection,  nothing  wrought  out  to  its 
ultimate  ;  and  I  cannot  say  it  commends 
itself  to  one’s  calmer  judgment,  that  while 
their  own  apjwinted  duties  are  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  they  should  be  clamor¬ 
ous  to  take  from  men  work  of  an  untried 
character,  and  which,  if  men  perform  only 
tant  bien  que  mal,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
women  will  perform  better. 

There  is  more  than  a  living,  there  is  a 
fortune  to  be  made  by  the  woman  of  taste 
and  refinement  who  will  undertake  the 
task  of  perfecting  the  womanly  duties — 
of  top  dressing  the  woman’s  acre.  But  no 
one  will  attemiJt  it.  The  women  who  want 
to  be  clerks  and  apothecaries  will  not  go 
out  as  lady  nurses,  nor  as  lady-dressmak¬ 
ers,  nor  as  lady-cooks.  They  flock  to 
take  service  to  tend  wounded  men,  because 
of  the  excitement,  the  kudos,  maybe  the 
instinct  involved :  but  ask  them  to  take 
serv'ice  to  nurse  little  children — ask  them 
to  exhibit  so  much  enthusiasm  for  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  future  as  they  do  for  healing 
the  present  generation,  and  would  you 
get  a  response?  Yet  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  and  noble  nurture  of  the  young  is 
p>erhaps  more  important  than  the  tender 
nursing,  by  women,  of  wounded  men  of 
whom  their  comrades  would  also  be  very 
tender !  Again  :  ask  them  to  be  lady- 
dressmakers,  teachers  of  taste  and  fashion¬ 
ers  of  beautiful  garments  ;  or  ask  them  to 
make  themselves  first-rate  cooks,  and  give 
lessons  in  the  art,  or  go  out  as  dinner 
superintendents, — will  they  do  either? 
Yet  they  might  thus  make  a  good  living 
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by  useful  work  which  they  discard,  while 
they  prefer  a  wretched  pittance  by  fancy 
work  which  no  one  wants,  by  miserable 
art  which  breaks  the  hearts  of  kindly 
“  hangers,”  by  attempts  at  teaching  where 
they  have  everything  to  learn.  '1  he  wo¬ 
man  whb  would  copy  this  manuscript  at 
twop>cnce  the  folio  would  think  herself 
degraded  if  advised  to  try  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  as  Soyer  and  Worth  made  theirs. 

Many  ladies  of  good  but  not  immense  in¬ 
comes  want  this  kind  of  help — and  would 
pay  for  it.  The  “little"  dressmaker 
cannot  be  trusted  with  anything  better 
than  a  garden  gown  ;  Court  dressmakers 
are  simply  ruinous  ;  the  women  who  go 
out  to  work  have  neither  skill  nor  taste  ; 
and  the  maid  wants  the  help  of  direction. 
A  refined,  tasteful,  artistic  woman  to  di¬ 
rect  a  maid,  and  give  her  ideas  and  pat¬ 
terns,  is  an  institution  as  yet  not  establish¬ 
ed.  Yet  the  woman  who  would  do  this 
first  would  o|)en  a  new  path  for  her  sisters. 
So  of  cooking  ;  but  any  help  in  the  house 
beyond  the  charwoman  and  the  day-woik- 
er,  neither  of  whom  is  worth  her  salt,  is, 
as  every  housekeeper  knows,  absolutely 
impossible  in  this  great  London  of  ours, 
where  the  cry  goes  up  of  “Work  for 
women — for  pity’s  sake,  work  !’’ 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  disinclination 
of  women  with  anything  like  culture,  to 
work  under  women  only  richer,  not  in¬ 
trinsically  better  bred  than  themselves,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  scant  courtesy  with 
which  many  ladies  treat  those  of  their 
own  sex  whom  they  meet  on  paying  terms. 
And  they  have  not  found  out  the  way 
yet  to  enforce  respect  by  what  they  are, 
independent  of  what  they  do.  And  as 
they  themselves  have  degraded  their  natu¬ 
ral  work,  consequently  the  position  of  the 
workers  is  held  cheap  and  low.  This  can 
be  reformed  only  when  women  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  refinement  shed  their  own  lustre 
on  their  natural  dutieS4  and  as  old  Anbeus 
gained  strength  when  he  touched  his 
mother  earth,  so  will  they  gain  the  wo¬ 
manly  glory  and  the  influence  they  have 
lost,  when  they  turn  back  to  the  old 
sources  and  take  ftp  again  the  discarded 
work.  All  that  they  did  in  early  times 
—  things  that  kings’  daughters  did,  that 
the  noblest  and  stateliest  lady  did,  and 
lost  nothing  of  her  nobleness  in  doing — 
they  have  degraded  and  relegated  to  the 
lower  hand.  Even  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
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warm  controversy,  was  once  the  lady’s 
work,  till  she  herself  forsook  it  and  let  it 
fall  from  her  hands  into  men’s.  All  but 
one  branch  ;  and  that  she  gave  into  the 
keeping  of  the  coarsest  and  most  ignorant 
old  wife  of  the  village.  Only  so  late  as 
Charles  II.  midwives  were  “Dames"  by 
legal  right :  we  know  what  they  are  in 
the  i)resent  day  ;  though  here  also  there 
has  been  great  improvement  and  a  wiser 
state  of  things  begun. 

What,  then,  I  contend  for  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  work  is,  that  in  her  own 
w'orld,  which  is  so  beautiful,  so  useful,  she 
has  unexplored  tracts  and  unfulfilled  du¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  in  her 
not  to  jiut  her  intellect  and  an  extended 
education  into  social  and  domestic  details, 
so  that  she  may  make  her  own  work  per¬ 
fect — not  by  lowering  herself  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  servant,  but  by  raising  her  duties 
above  the  level  of  the  servant. 

But  is  not  the  truth  something  like  this 
— that  women  crave  public  applause,  an 
audience,  excitement,  notoriety,  more  than 
mere  work  ?  They  want  to  be  lecturers, 
professors,  entitled  to  wear  gowns  and 
hoods,  and  to  put  letters  after  their  names  ; 
and  jierhaps  the  desire  is  natural  ;  but  let 
us  call  it  by  its  right  name — personal  am¬ 
bition — and  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  truth  :  and  if  they  can  do  the  work 
well,  let  them,  in  heaven’s  name  !  The 
Best  is  not  a  question  of  sex,  though  we 
may  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  who  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  best.  Still,  if  women  like 
to  try  their  powers,  why  deny  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  ?  Public  opinion  and  the  proof  of 
experience  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
an  influx  of  weak  incapacity  in  avenues 
already  crowded  by  the  capable  and  the 
strong ;  and  the  law  of  fitness  would  soon 
find  them  out  and  place  them  according 
to  their  deserving.  Restrictions,  which 
are  hindrances  of  free-will  only  and  not 
defence  work  against  evil  doing,  belong 
to  a  childish  state  of  society  ;  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  women 
would  be  to  open  all  careeis  to  them  with 
men,  and  let  them  try  their  strength  on  a 
fair  field,  and  no  favor. 

I'he  second  demand  of  the  modem  re- 
volters  is  surely  just— their  right  to  the 
franchise.  Stress  is  laid  by  the  ojiposition 
on  the  difference"  between  a  natural  right 
and  a  political  privilege.  I'hey  affirm 
that  the  franchise  is  not  the  natural  right 
of  every  man,  but  a  privilege  accorded  for 


purposes  of  polity  to  some  men.  WTiere- 
fore,  they  say,  women  cannot  claim  as  an 
equal  right  what  is  not  intrinsically  any 
one’s  right.  And  so  with  this  they  set  the 
claim  aside,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
women  are  in  earnest  to  enforce  it.  So 
long  as  the  majority  of  women  do  not  care 
for  the  franchise,  the  minority  who  do  care 
for  it  will  not  ^t  it ;  the  argument  being 
always  at  hand  that  to  grant  a  political  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  purjiose  of  creating  a  politi¬ 
cal  conscience,  would  be  the  exact  reverse 
of  all  the  modes  of  government  hitherto 
jiractiscd  ;  and  found  to  answer.  The 
denial  presses  heavily  on  those  who  wish 
for  it ;  but  this  too  will  pass  away  by  the 
creation  of  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  the 
demand  :  until  then  nothing  will  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  equity,  equality,  or  logic. 

The  third  right  of  women  on  hand,  but 
settled  jiartially  for  the  moment,  is  the 
right  of  married  women  to  their  own  jiro- 
perty.  And  the  revolt  of  women  against 
the  undue  power  of  their  husbands,  against 
the  virtual  slaver)'  of  marriage,  has  not 
been  without  cause.  Not  that  they  have 
revolted,  but  that  they  have  borne  so  long, 
is  the  wonder.  A  state  of  things  which 
put  them  wholly  in  the  power  of  a  man 
when  once  he  was  the  married  master — 
which  allowed  him  to  ruin  them  without 
redress,  and  to  treat  them  with  every  kind 
of  cruelty,  save  an  amount  of  personal 
brutality  dangerous  to  life,  yet  held  them 
to  their  bond,  and  held  them  close — was 
sure  to  produce  misery,  as  it  was  sure 
also  to  create  evil  :  human  nature  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  bear  unchecked  authority  with¬ 
out  letting  it  run  into  tyranny.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  things  have  got  somewhat  put  to 
rights  in  that  quarter,  and  by  and  by  more 
will  be  done,  till  it  is  all  worked  through, 
and  the  theory  of  marriage  will  be  no 
longer  based  on  the  enslaving  of  one  but 
on  the  equality  of  two. 

Men  say  that  this  question  of  the  rights 
of  women  to  do  such  work  and  enter  into 
such  professions  as  they  desire,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  franchise,  and  to  possess  their  own 
property,  being  wives,  is  eminently  a  peace 
question,  and  that  if  a  war  broke  out  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  it.  The  time 
would  then  be  the  man’s  time,  the  hour 
of  physical  strength  and  of  all  other  essen¬ 
tially  masculine  qualities,  and  these  wo¬ 
man’s  rights,  with  other  products  of  peace, 
would  be  trodden  under  foot  forthwith. 
Granted  :  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a  peace 
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question  proves  its  value.  Nothing  grows 
in  war-time,  and  only  weapons  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  strong  hands  to  wield  them  are 
of  value ;  so  that  to  say  a  question  is  a 
peace  question  is  to  say  that  it  belongs  to 
the  growing  time  of  society,  that  it  is  part 
of  its  dcvelojmient,  its  improvement ;  and 
to  ignore  its  claims  on  this  ^ound.  and 
because  we  should  hear  nothing  about  it 
if  a  war  broke  out,  would  be  alraut  as  just 
and  rational  as  to  despise  the  fact  of  the 
corn-field,  because  the  troops  must  tram¬ 
ple  down  the  grain  in  passing  to  the  front. 

But  there  is  also  anodier  reason,  beside 
peace,  why  all  these  questions  have  arisen 
now,  and  the  Modern  Revolt  has  gained 
such  head  among  us  : — the  immense  dis¬ 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  England. 
There  are  not  enough  men  to  feed  and 
protect  all  the  women,  so  that  some  of 
them  must  work  for  themselves,  and  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  as  well — which,  maybe, 
is  the  harder  thing  of  the  two.  And  as 
they  will  not  work  in  their  own  natural 
portion  of  the  field  of  labor,  and  get 
money  and  dignity  by  raising  the  offices 
they  have  degraded  to  servants,  they  are 
clamorous  to  take  the  offices  of  men,  and 
enter  into  competition  with  them  on  their 
own  ground.  And  if  they  succeed,  one 
result  must  inevitaby  arise — the  further 
drainage  from  the  country  of  men,  beaten 
out  of  the  field  by  women.  P'or  though 
women  never  can  compete  with  men  in 
the  amount  of  work  turned  out  to  time, 
and  therefore  never  can  make  the  same 
amount  of  wages,  yet  they  may  flood  the 
market  with  cheaper  work,  and  so  ruin 
men  by  underselling  them.  This,  and 
not  “jealousy,”  is  the  reason  why  men 
look  askance  at  the  introduction  of  female 
hands  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  they 
have  hitherto  kept  to  themselves  ;  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  man  represents 
the  family,  a  woman  generally  only  herself, 
and  that  the  workman’s  jealousy  is  as 
much  for  his  wife  and  children  as  for  him¬ 
self.  All  things  considered,  would  it  not 
be  wiser  if  women  took  their  own  work 
out  of  the  lower  hands,  and  did  it  better 
and  more  beautifully  than  it  is  done  now  ? 
And  if  the  effect  of  this  was  to  create  an 
extensive  emigration  of  good,  honest, 
lower-class  women,  and  of  that  miserable 
class  next  to  them,  neither  ladies  nor  ser¬ 
vants,  who  go  out  as  shop-girls  and  nurs¬ 
ery  governesses,  who  do  not  marry  early, 
and  who  know  nothing  by  which  they  can 


make  a  sufficient  income,  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  England 
where  women  are  redundant,  and  to  the 
colonies  where  they  are  so  sadly  wanted. 

But  if  we  can  do  without  so  many  wo¬ 
men  as  we  have,  we  cannot  do  without 
the  womanly  virtues.  We  want  the  purity 
and  the  love  of  women  to  refine  the  race 
which  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  men 
ennoble.  We  want  their  jiower  of  sacri¬ 
fice  by  which  the  future  is  preserved  ;  their 
tenderness,  their  impulsiveness  even  ;  their 
sense  of  beauty,  and  their  modesty.  When 
women  are  bad,  all  is  bad.  Their  vice 
poisons  society  at  its  roots,  and  their  low 
estimate  of  morality  makes  virtue  impos¬ 
sible  :  while  the  frivolous  woman,  devoted 
only  to  dress  and  pleasure,  creates  an 
atmosphere  about  her  in  which  no  sublimi¬ 
ty  of  thought,  no  heroism  can  live.  Yet 
some  men  admire  only  such  women,  and 
say  that  a  woman’s  sole  raison  to 

be  beautiful  in  person,  graceful  in  manner, 
to  dress  well,  look  nice,  and  amuse  men  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  signify  two  straws 
whether  she  is  good  or  bad  so  long  as  she 
is  ])leasant  and  pretty,  and  does  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  business  well.  These  men  prefer 
these  living  dolls  to  real  women  out  of 
fear — fear  lest  the  future  woman  in  losing 
her  frivolity  will  lose  also  her  grace,  in 
gaining  inde))endence  will  gain  also  hard¬ 
ness  and  coarseness,  and  for  every  intellec¬ 
tual  increase  will  lose  correspondingly  in 
womanliness  and  love. 

Others,  again,  think  that  neither  intel¬ 
lect  nor  reasonableness  should  be  exclu¬ 
sively  a  masculine  attribute,  and  that  the 
wiser  women  are  the  nobler  they  will  be, 
and  the  more  likely  to  be  faithful  to  them 
as  well  as  true  to  themselves.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  is  not  really  the  largest-minded 
women  who  swagger  about,  bad  copies 
of  a  bad  style  of  man,  talking  of  every¬ 
thing  they  should  not,  reviling  maternity, 
deriding  woman’s  work,  scorning  the 
sweet  instinctive  reliance  of  the  weaker, 
and  affecting  to  despise  the  sex  they  ape. 
These  are  of  the  fools  with  which  the 
world  of  women,  as  of  men,  abounds ;  and 
it  is  by  a  simple  chance  of  physical  or¬ 
ganization  that  they  are  mannish  fools 
rather  than  weak  ones,  given  to  slang  and 
defiance  rather  than  to  slipshod  and  fri¬ 
volity.  And  these,  though  they  form  un¬ 
deniably  a  part,  ar«  not  the  main  body  of 
the  Modern  Revolters. 

In  this  main  body  the  desire  to  enlarge 
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the  circle  of  women’s  activities  springs 
from  a  lofty  motive.  If  it  is  taking  a  wrong 
direction,  it  will  put  itself  right  before  lon^, 
and  by  its  recognition  of  error  will  repair 
the  evil  it  may  have  done.  It  can  do  no 
evil  if,  while  careful  for  intellectual  culture, 
it  holds  the  great  instinctive  affections  as 
the  highest  in  a  woman’s  catalogue  of  du¬ 
ties  ;  while  enlarging  the  sphere  of  her  ac¬ 
tivity,  it  maintains  the  righteousness  of  her 
doing  first,  thoroughly,  that  cla.ss  of  work 
called  em|)hatically  woman’s  work,  before 
she  invades  the  offices  of  men  ;  while  en¬ 
riching  her  life  by  intellect,  and  ennobling 


her  work  by  her  own  dignity,  it  still  keeps 
to  the  pleasant  prettiness,  the  personal 
charms,  the  lighter  graces  of  her  sex ; 
while  giving  her  freedom  of  action  and  the 
power  of  self-support,  it  does  not  take 
from  her  modesty,  tenderness,  or  love ; 
nor  in  making  her  the  equal  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  man,  make  her  less  than  his  lover 
— and  his  rival,  not  his  mate.  Without 
these  provisos  the  Modern  Revolt  will  be 
the  ruin  of  our  womankind  :  with  them,  its 
most  precious,  its  most  royal  gain  and 
gift.  And  so  may  God  and  the  good  con¬ 
sciences  of  women  grant. 


Temple  Bar* 

RICHARD  HARRIS  BARHAM— » INGOLDSBY.” 


Among  the  w'orksof  the  early  painters 
of  graceful  grotesque,  there  are  few  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  than  those  which  pre¬ 
sent  scenes  luxuriant  in  foliage,  amid  which 
groups  of  lovers  nymphs,  fawns  and  sa¬ 
tyrs  disport  themselves  according  to  the 
delicious  playful  humor  of  the  hour. 
Some  wear  masks,  some  loosely  carry ' 
them.  Cupids  are  wholly  hidden  behind 
them,  while  nymphs  pretend  concealment 
and  glance  over  the  sides.  Satyrs  hold 
before  their  faces  the  visors  of  youthful 
beauty,  and  laughing  girls  simulate  terror 
as  they  run  from  light-heeled  fawns  pursu¬ 
ing  them  from  behind  the  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  of  angry  Age. 

After  similar  fashion  Barham  hid,  or 
pretended  to  hide  himself,  behind  the 
mask  of  “  Ingoldsby.”  But  this  was  a 
mask  with  features  as  variable  as  those  of 
Herr  Schultze.  It  was  now  young,  now 
old.  Before  you  could  say  its  expression 
was  fair,  it  was  fierce.  The  voice  'from 
behind  the  mask  was  as  varied  as  the 
mask  itself.  The  sound  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  sense.  The  voice  could 
thunder  against  evil,  and  yet  murmur  as 
tender  things  as  ever  fell  from  earnest 
manly  lips.  Its  piercing  cry  transfixed 
roguery  like  a  shaft :  its  joyousness  moved 
men  like  those  fantastic  fiddlers  and  pip¬ 
ers  in  magical  stories,  who  no  sooner 
strike  a  note  than  whole  cities  follow  them 
dancing  wherever  they  will,  all  over  the 
world.  Dignity,  earnestness,  exquisite 
fancy,  playfulness,  fun,  frolicsome  spirit 
arm  in -arm,  so  to  speak,  with  the  most 
serious  truth,  all  were  united  on,  in,  about, 
and  behind  that  mask  of  “  Ingoldsby."  In 


those  days,  the  mask  was  better  known 
than  the  man ;  as  it  was  never  entirely 
laid  aside,  it  remained  an  honored  and 
familiar  face  to  the  public.  Death  gently 
loosed  it  from  the  hand  by  which  it  had 
been  so  nobly  upheld  ;  but  it  retains  all 
its  vitality  and  usefulness.  Since  that 
time,  with  “Ingoldsby"  still  among  us, 
we  have  turned  with  curiosity  to  Barham, 
by  whom  he  was  created.  'I'he  story  of 
his  life  has  not  been  hitherto  fully  told  to 
the  public.  It  is  a  story, 

“  Whereof  by  parcels  we  have  something  heard. 

But  not  intentively.” 

The  public  has  it  now,  honestly  and  per¬ 
fectly  narrated  in  the  “  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,"  by 
his  son.  This  work  is,  in  some  measure, 
put  to  music ;  for,  inters\iersed  with  the 
narrative,  is  a  selection  from  Barham’s 
unpublished  poems,  and  others  now  first 
collected  in  this  work.  Ingoldsby’s  mask 
peers  at  us  again  and  again  through  the 
foliage,  and  echoes  of  the  pleasant  voice 
ring  laughingly,  as  of  old,  from  out  the 
groves  and  over  lawn  and  field. 

We  have,  however,  nothing  further  to 
do  with  this  book  than  in  as  far  as  it  por¬ 
trays  the  man.  To  the  troops  of  friends 
— wits,  women,  letter-w’riters,  sages,  and 
sciolists — who  surround  him,  the  public  is 
left  to  introduce  itself.  We  take  Barham 
by  the  hand,  and  do  not  intend  to  strike 
the  public  with  awe  by  saying :  “  This  is 
a  gentleman  1  His  ancestor  CJrsus,  the 
bear,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  He 
is  collaterally  related  to  the  Fitz-Ursewho 
aided  in  the  murder  of  A’ Beckett,  and  left 
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Barham — Barham,  or  the  bfoys-house—m 
Kent,  to  his  easily  consoled  heirs  "  With 
an  origin  which  would  delight  a  genealo¬ 
gist,  with  legendary  tales  of  Fitz-Urse, 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  with  the 
inherited  pride  or  responsibility  of  the  on¬ 
slaught  on  a  great  churchman,  added  to 
the  fact  of  Barham  having  been  born  in  a 
haunted  house  in  Canterbury, —  who  can 
wonder  that  the  stuff  to  make  an'“  Ingolds- 
by  ”  was  in  the  baby  who  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1788?  *0n  that  day 
the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  bil's  bore  the 
words,  “  Child  of  Nature."  It  was  nature 
developed  itself  in  Barham,  as  shown  in 
the  circumstance  that,  at  three  years  old, 
as  he  said,  he  could  eat  his  own  weight  in 
bread  and  treacle,  and  when  be  had  done 
— cry  for  more.! 

He  learnt  his  primer  under  two  maiden 
ladies  named  Dix  ;  at  nine  years  of  age 
he  could  do  all  that  Dean  Colet’s  statutes 
cbuld  lawfully  require  of  him  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  admission  to  St.  Paul’s  School. 
The  dark,  cold  dungeon,  called  “  the  Clois¬ 
ter,"  in  which  poor  young  Paulines  now 
“play,”  and  look  like  the  oid  Fleet  prison¬ 
ers  l^hind  the  grating,  need  not  excite 
any  sympathy  for  young  Barham.  In  his 
time,  the  present  edifice  and  the  Cellar  of 
Sjwrts  did  not  exist.  Barham  belonged 
to  the  house  that  was  built  after  the  Great 
Fire,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  1824. 
I’he  “joyousest  of  disembodied  spirits," 
as  Lamb  calls  the  airy  Flliston,  had  made 
the  old  school  glad  before  Barham  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  form,  and  called  many  a  lad 
who  was  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world 
“  schoolfellow.”  There  was  one  especially 
between  whom  and  Barham  there  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  long,  enduring  connection  ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  sui^’ivor,  a  tender 
memory,  half  bright,  half  sad.  When 
Richard  Barham  threw  his  ann  over  the 
shoulder  of  Richard  Bentley,  the  future 
“  Ingoldsby”  was  cnltivating  good  fellow¬ 
ship  with  his  future  jHiblisher  I 

Barham  remembered,  in  “  Ingoldsby,” 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  school  time, 
and  some  of  its  gentility,  inasmuch  as  its 
wax  candles  conveyed  it.  He  not  more 
playfully  than  truthfully  describes  Lucre¬ 
tius  as 

“  A  writer  who  gave  me  no  trifling  vexation. 

When  a  youngster  at  school  at  Colet’s  foun¬ 
dation.” 

So  did  he  remember  the  wax-lights  which 
Paulines,  like  the  pupils  at  Merchant 


Tailors’,  were  bound  by  statute  to  burn  at 
the  expense  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 
The  reminiscence  flares  up  in  the  lines, 

“  And  plenty  of  lights 
Shall  there  be  o’  nights. 

None  of  your  rascally  dips,  but  sound 

Best  superfine  wax-wicks,  four  to  the  pound.” 

Barham,  early  fatherless,  found  friends. 
The  accidents  of  life  had  their  compen¬ 
sations.  The  mutilation  of  his  arm,  by  an 
overturn  of  the  Dover  coach,  brought 
leisure,  which  helped  to  make  a  poet  of 
him.  Miss  Smith  (.Mrs.  Bartley),  the 
tragic  actress,  who  thought  Kdmund  Kean 
hardly  good  enough  to  jjlay  with  her, 
taught  the  boy  to  speak  the  lines  he  had 
composed,  and  this  was  rich  instruction 
for  a  preacher  in  embryo.  Sylvanus  Ur¬ 
ban  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
to  mark  the  promise  in  the  youngster’s 
poems,  to  which  encouraging  praise  is 
given  in  the  “(Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for 
November  1808.  Pedantry  overruled  some 
of  the  young  bard’s  phra.ses.  The  head¬ 
master  of  St  Paul’s  School  objected  to 
•the  line, 

“  Though  Nelson  falls,  a  Collingwood  survives.” 

It  was  disrespectful  to  the  peerage.  The 
great  censor  altered  it  to, 

“Though  Nelson  falls,  Lord  Collingwood 
survives.” 

And  so  it  was  spoken.  The  correction 
was  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  clergyman 
who,  churching  a  countess,  thought  it  un¬ 
civil  to  apply  the  word  “  woman  ’’  to  her, 
and  accordingly  said,  “  Lord,  save  this 
lady,  thy  servant !  ’’  To  which  the  equally 
refined  clerk  responded,  “Who  putteth 
her  ladyship’s  trust  in  thee  !  ’’ 

Barham  went  from  St.  Paul’s,  captain  of 
the  school,  to  Brazennose,  as  gentleman- 
commoner.  If  he  left  the  joyous  shade 
of  Flliston,  inspiring  dramatic  tastes  at 
the  former,  he  met  Theodore  Hook  at 
Oxford,  and  fell  into  card-playing,  the 
rosy-bowl  business,  and  such  like  aids  to 
convivial  distinction.  But  Barham  only 
burnt  the  tips  of  his  fingers  at  college  dis¬ 
sipations.  A  heavy  loss  at  cards  was 
faithfully  met,  but  the  fright  made  of  Bar¬ 
ham,  for  the  future,  a  player,  but  not  a 
gambler.  He  resisted,  too,  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  money-lenders,  and  he  had  a 
wholesome  horror  of  equally  disintereitted 
men  who  told  him  of  investments  that 
would  bring  him  20  per  cent.  Study, 
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with  him,  came  after  the  symposium  ;  but 
he  did  study,  whereas  many  of  his  fellows 
stuck  to  the  symposium,  and  sat  thereat 
till  morning  chapel-time.  Barham  was  at 
his  books  long  after  midnight.  His  ab¬ 
sence  from  chapel  forming  a  subject  of 
rebuke  from  his  tutor,  the  collegian  char¬ 
acteristically  excused  himself :  “You  are 
too  late  for  me,  sir,”  he  said  ;  “  I  cannot 
sit  U|)  till  seven  o’clock.  I  am  a  man  of 
regular  habits,  and  unless  I  go  regularly 
to  bed  between  four  and  five,  I  am  fit  for 
nothing  all  the  next  day.” 

Among  the  many  Stewarts  with  whom 
Barham  became  acquainted,  two  were  of 
Oxford.  One  taught  him,  as  he  said,  “  to 
chop  logic,  and  to  prove  that  though  John 
was  a  man  and  Peter  was  a  man,  it  by  no 
means  followed  diat  John  was  Peter.” 
I'he  other  Oxford  Stewart  was  Dan  Stew¬ 
art,  the  poacher,  who  had  honesty  enough 
to  refuse  to  shoot  an  undergraduate’s  rich 
uncle  for  him ;  but  who  introduced  his 
brother  William,  as  a  young  man  who 
would  “oblige  the  gentleman.” 

The  “  Ingoldsby  ”  fire  of  fun  was  wak¬ 
ing  up  in  him  at  (3xford,  and  it  was  fanned 
at  ho.ne,  in  Canterbury.  Of  all  the  ipieer 
clubs  ever  founded,  Barham,  between  his 
college  time  and  his  ordination,  founded 
one  of  the  queerest — the  Wig  Club.  The 
members  met  in  a  summer  house  in  Bar¬ 
ham’s  garden.  They  came  in  what  cos¬ 
tume  they  liked,  jirovided  it  was  not  their 
usual  attire,  and  every  man  was  bound  to 
appear  in  a  wig.  The  more  farcical  and 
extragavant  the  wig,  the  more  welcome 
was  the  wearer.  It  did  not  matter  of 
what  age,  what  fashion,  or  of  what  profes¬ 
sion,  the  wig  might  be  a  part,  the  sine 
quA  non  was  that  the  head  should  be 
covered  by  onei  And  there  they  were, 
from  the  cataract  wig  of  the  days  of  the 
beaux  to  the  scratch  of  a  Canterbury  bar¬ 
ber  ;  from  the  awful  judicial  horse  hair  to 
the  pert  peruke  of  a  village  lawyer  ;  per¬ 
iwigs  and  full  bottoms  drank  to  each 
other ;  and  a  toupee  cut  jokes  with  a 
caulirtower  wig  such  as  Edwin  used  to 
wear  when  he  jilayed  Bundle,  the  gardener, 
in  the  farce  of  “The  Waterman.”  At 
these  meetings,  swords  were  worn  as  well 
as  wigs,  and  with  the  usual  consequences. 
The  Hushed  members  got  pinking  each 
other,  and  the  sight  of  blood  scattered  the 
Wigs  forever. 

At  that  period,  however,  Barham  was 
intended  not  for  the  Church,  but  for  the 


Law.  We  are  the  less  surprised,  therefore, 
to  meet  with  him  both  behind  and  before 
the  scenes  in  the  Canterbury  Theatre, 
lending  his  dresses  to  actors  who  lacked 
wardrobes,  and  writing  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues  for  charity-benefits.  In  one  of 
those  addresses  there  is  a  vein  of  piety, 
conveyed  in  stage-phrasing,  which  might 
have  won  a  smile  from  the  author  of 
“  Night  Thoughts,”  in  some  of  whose  most 
solemn  lines  there  are  reminiscences  of 
the  actors.  Exeter  Hail  might  shake  to 
its  foundations  at  hearing  that  an  audience, 
assembled  for  the  benefit  of  a  distressed 
family,  was  addressed  in  such  comfortable 
terms  as  these  : — 

“And  oh,  may  still  such  parts  your  minds  engage. 
Through  Life’s  great  drama,  on  the  World’s  wide 
stage  ; 

And  when,  with  many  a  well-played  act  lietween. 
Ye  reach,  at  length,  the  last,  the  closing  scene. 
Then  shall  the  good  and  wise  your  efforts  cheer. 
And  mark  your  exit  with  th’  approving  tear; 

No  snarling  critic  vex  with  envious  brawls. 

But  Heaven  applaud  you,  when  the  curtain  falls.” 

There  is  something  grotesque  in  the 
idea  of  Mortal  Action,  with  its  hand  on  its 
heart,  bowing  to  a  dress  circle  of  angels 
clapping  their  hands,  and,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  honoring  Mortal  Action  with  a 
call!  “The  Ingoldsby”  humor  is  to  be 
seen  in  it, — taking  humor  in  its  proper 
sens?.  Barham  was  not  then  far  from 
turning  with  his  face  towards  the  Temple. 
Seeming  chance  imi>elled  him  to  all  his 
turns.  It  is,  at  least,  believed  that  the 
suicide  of  a  fellow-collegian,  who  de¬ 
stroyed  himself  in  mistaken  despair  at 
having  survived  his  father’s  love,  had  that 
sobering  influence  which  gave  to  the 
church  and  its  duties  the  semblance  of  a 
quiet  field  of  action,  a  rest,  and  a  refuge. 

But  rest  was  the  last  thing  a  man  with 
an  active  spirit,  duties  to  perform,  and 
responsibilities  to  look  to,  is  likely  to 
find,  or,  if  he  be  wise,  cares  to  find. 
When  Young  Rapid  exclaimed,  “  Bush 
along  !  keep  moving  !  "  he  gave  a  slang 
word  to  the  dictionary,  under  which  there 
is  sound  philosophy.  The  standers- 
stil!  are  the  uncomfortable  men  in  this 
world.  Barham  entered  on  a  new  career 
altogether,  when,  after  taking  his  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  and  receiving  ordinati'on,  he 
took  the  curacy  of  Ashford,  in  1813  ;  went 
with  a  newly  married  young  wife,  the  next 
year,  to  West  well,  and  subsequently  ac¬ 
cepted  Warehom,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
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on,  in,  near,  and  about  Romney  Marsh. 
But  old  Owlers  were  there,  too,  and  Bar¬ 
ham  tapped  those  ancient  smugglers  and 
drew  from  them  many  a  tradition  or  illus¬ 
tration  which  he  afterwards  worked  into 
“  Ingoldsby."  His  very  enforced  quiet  gave 
him  a  cue  for  activity  ;  and  if  he  had  not 
broken  his  leg  by  being  upset  in  a  gig,  he 
would  probably  not  have  earned  by 
writing  his  first  novel,  “  Baldwin,”  or  had 
leisure  to  think  out  his  better  romance, 
“My  Cousin  Nicholas.”  Moreover,  Bar¬ 
ham  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  elec¬ 
tric  in  recognizing  and  laying  hold  of 
opportunity.  He  had  come  up  to  town  to 
consult  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  Barham 
met,  in  the  Strand,  a  friend  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  ready  for  the  post,  and  con¬ 
taining  an  invitation  to  a  country  curate 
to  come  up  and  be  a  candidate  for  a  vacant 
minor  canonry  at  St.  Paul’s.  Of  course 
the  letter  was  not  posted,  and  Barham  was 
elected  to  the  modest  dignity.  He  bade 
adieu  to  rural  life  in  verses  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  loved  the  shady  side  of 
Pall  Mall  better  than  the  Mesh,  as  the 
natives  call  it,  from  which  he  was  about 
to  escaj>e.  A  faint  “Ingoldsby”  touch  is 
in  one  of  the  stanzas  : — 

“  Farewell  the  composts  and  perfume. 

Farewell  rum-punch,  nectareuus  liquor  ! 

Farewell  the  pimples  that  illume 

The  noses  of  the  squire  and  vicar  !  “  > 

There  came  with  him  to  London  a  wife, 
two  boys,  a  girl,  and  an  “  e.xpectation." 
Hard  work  awaited,  and  was  welcomed 
by  him  ;  for  it  was  chiefly  the  literary 
work  that  he  loved.  Barham  etched  this 
bit  of  home-life  in  his  diary  :  “  My  wife 
goes  to  bed  at  ten  to  rise  at  eight,  and 
look  after  the  children  and  other  matri¬ 
monial  duties.  I  sit  up  till  three  in 
the  morning,  working  at  rubbish  for 
‘  Blackwood.'  She  is  the  slave  of 
the  Ring,  and  I,  of  the  I.,amp  !  ”  This 
home  was  in  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields, — a  street  which  has  had  among  its 
inhabitants  a  variety  of  characters  that 
might  have  figured  in  an  “  Ingoldsby  ”  se¬ 
ries.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  when 
only  the  south  side  was  built,  could  sit  at 
his  wipdow  and  smell  the  hay-ricks  in  St 
Pancras  meadows.  Thence  General  Fair¬ 
fax — fit  hero  for  a  stirring  ballad — issued 
his  proclamation  of  1648;  and  from  Lord- 
Chancellor  Fiuch’s  house  Sadler  stole 
the  mace  and  purse.  There  Kneller  and 


Dr.  RadclifFe  were  neighbors,  and  had 
that  famous  quarrel  about  the  garden- 
door.  The  Doctor  said  Sir  Godfrey  might 
do  anything  with  it  but  paint  it ;  and 
Kneller  rejoined  that  he  could  take  any¬ 
thing  from  Dr.  Radcliffe  but  his  physic  ! 
There  Perdita  Robinson  first  began  to 
understand  that  beauty  may  be  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  Miss  Pope  dwelt  on  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  her  bright  acting  days.  Barham 
little  thought  when  he  had  his  home  there 
that  a  society,  with  literary  tastes  like  his 
own,  would  ever  be  named  after  him,  or 
after  the  mask  which  he  wore.  The 
Ingoldsby  Club  hold  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  earliest  Ingoldsby  legend 
was  sketched.  The  members,  like  Bar¬ 
ham,  belong  to  the  noble  army  of  workers. 
Their  labor  conquers  leisure,  and  yields 
enjoyment  as  their  true  and  lawful  prize. 
The  Ingoldsby  name  suffers  no  disparage¬ 
ment  in  them.  One  of  the  members,  Mr. 
James  Albery,  has  given  to  the  stage  and  to 
dramatic  literature  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  of  modem  comedies  —  “The  Two 
Roses.” 

In  the  London  home,  verse  came  to 
Barham  as  easy  as  benevolence ;  and 
benevolence  was  often  the  occasion  of 
light  and  easy  verse.  From  man  down  to 
cats,  he  had  sympathy  with  all,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  cats.  His  bouse  had  several 
samples  of  the  race,  and  to  one  of  them 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  cruelty  of 
street  Arabs,  and  brought  home  in  his 
coat-tails,  half  dead  and  half  drowned, 
Barham  addressed  some  true  Ingoldsbian 
lines,  when  “Jerry”  had  grown  saucy  in 
prosperity. 

TO  JERRY. 

Jerry,  my  cat. 

What  would  you  be  at  ? 

What  makes  you  so  restless? — you’re  sleek  and 
you’re  fat. 

And  you’ve  ev’rything  cosy  about  you — now 
that 

Soft  rug  you  are  lying  on  beats  any  mat. 

Your  coat’s  smooth  as  silk. 

You’ve  plenty  of  milk  : 

V'ou’ve  the  fish-bones  for  dinner,  and  alwajrs  o’ 
nights 

For  supper,  you  know,  you’ve  a  penn’orth  o’ 
lights. 

Terry,  my  cat. 

What  the  deuce  are  you  at  ? 

What  is  it,  my  Jerry,  that  fidgets  you  so  ? 

What  is  it  you’re  wanting  ? 

(Terry.)  Moll  Roe  1  Moll  Roe  1 
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Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  of  such  nonsense  as  that  ! 
You’ve  been  always  a  very  respectable  cat. 

As  the  Scotch  would  say,  ”  Whiles 
You've  been  out  on  the  tiles  ;  ” 

But  you’ve  sown  yoxtf  wild  oats,  and  you  very  well 
know 

You’re  no  longer  a  kitten. 

(yerry.)  Moll  Roe  1  Moll  Roe  1 

Well,  Jerry,  I’m  really  concerned  for  your  case, 
I’ve  been  young  and  can  fancy  myself  in  your  place  ! 
Time  has  been  I’ve  stood 
By  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

And  have  mus’d,  that  is,  whistled,  a  sound  just  as 
gootl; 

But  we’re  both  of  us  older,  my  cat,  as  you  know. 
And,  1  hope,  are  grown  wiser. 

{yfrry.}  Moll  Roe  !  Moll  Roe  1 

Wherever  there  is  a  house  sanctified  by 
honest  labor,  there  too  is  generally  much 
happiness.  It  was  so  here.  There  were 
rubs  in  the  daily  life,  but  they  were  made 
light  of.  'I’he  expense  of  sending  a  sec¬ 
ond  son,  Richard,  to  the  University  was 
coined  into  a  joke.  “He  has  now  been 
a  fortnight  domiciled  at  Oriel,”  as  he  told 
Mrs.  Hughes,  “close  to  ‘Sally.’  An  ap¬ 
proximation,”  he  adds,  “which  sounds 
rather  dangerous,  and  at  first  affected  his 
mother  with  a  vague  apprehension,  not 
unlike  that  which  seized  on  the  mamma  of 
a  Cambridge  student,  on  being  told  that 
her  son  was  sticking  close  to  Catharine 
Hall.”  S<i//y  was  the  nickname  for  the 
college  bell.  Barham  himself  became  a 
thorough  London  clergyman.  Modest 
cathedral  dignity  and  modest  London 
parish  promotion  was  all  he  attained  to. 
For  fifteen  years  he  and  his  wife  went  on 
“  growing  ”  on  one  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
then  only  made  a  move  to  the  other,  in 
Amen  Corner.  The  garden  at  the  back 
of  this  house  he  describes  as  containing 
three  polyanthus’  roots,  a  real  tree,  a 
brown  box  border,  a  snuff  colored  jessa¬ 
mine,  a  shrub  which  is  either  a  dwarf  aca¬ 
cia  or  an  overgrown  gooseberry  bush, 
eight  broken  bottles,  and  a  tortoise  shell 
tom  cat  asleep  in  the  sunniest  corner,  with 
a  varied  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  back 
of  the  Oxford  Arms,  and  a  fine  hanging 
wood  (the  “  new  drop  ”  at  Newgate)  in  the 
distance.  His  own  account  of  his  house¬ 
hold  is  equally  humorous.  When  his  son 
“  Dick,”  who  had  “  taken  orders,”  was 
about  to  go  on  a  tour  in  Wales,  Barham 
wrote  to  his  daughter,  “  Fan  :  ”  “I  shall 
advise  him  not  to  bother  himself  about 
keeping  a  journal,  in  the  persuasion  that 
this  will  be  the  most  likely  method  of  in¬ 


ducing  him  to  write  one.  He  takes  after 
mamma  in  this  respect,  whom  I  always 
beg  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk  if  I  par¬ 
ticularly  want  her  to  stay  at  home.  You 
are  yourself  of  Foundei^s  kin  in  this  re¬ 
spect.” 

The  humorist  and  without  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  his  churches — St.  Augustine,  and 
St.  Faith,  and  St.  (Jregory — was  a  serious, 
but  not  particularly  vigorous  preachei  in 
it.  People  who  thought  “Ingoldsby” 
“  cut  capers  ”  in  his  academic  gown  were 
mistaken  :  they  found  him  “high  and  dry,” 
anti-Romanistic,  polished  and  elaborate. 
His  sermons  had  “  something  of  a  smack 
of  the  elder  essayists  about  them.  ”  In  or 
out  of  church,  he  was  a  thorough  “  Church 
and  King”  man,  and  we  hardly  need  to 
have  been  told  that  by  -Church,  Barham 
understood  Fpiscopacy  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  ;  and  by  King,  loyalty  to  the  throne, 
and  strict  Tory  principles.  As  an  author, 
“  Ingoldsby”  was  familiar  as  a  household 
word  in  every  parish  in  Great  Britain.  As 
a  clergyman,  Barham  was  little  known 
beyond  his  own.  In  the  latter  respect  he 
observed  the  good  maxim  which  recom¬ 
mends  every  man  to  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  Barham’s  own  business  was 
that  of  his  ]>arish — the  welfare,  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  wants  of  his  parishioners.  It 
may  be  added,  that  his  parish  was  not 
confined  to  the  one  which  lies  under 
shadow  of  St.  Paul’s ;  wherever  a  man  was 
in  sore  want  of  counsel,  courage,  succor, 
advice, — or,  if  need  be,  a  rebuke,  Barham 
was  ready  to  recognize  in  him  a  parish¬ 
ioner,  to  administer  to  his  wants,  and  to 
supply  him  with  what  he  lacked.  He 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  he  knew  no  more  of  Exe¬ 
ter  Hall  than  what  he  saw  of  the  outside, 
on  his  way  to  or  from  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Whatever  professional  duties  Barham 
had  to  perform,  he  never  allowed  his  lite¬ 
rary  vocation  or  his  pleasures  to  interfere 
with  them.  His  cap-and-bells,  moreover, 
never  went  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  In 
his  time,  Barham  encountered  many 
strange  specimens  of  the  genus  “  parson.” 
We  stare  at  the  Kentish  incumbent  who 
carted  a  load  of  bricks  into  his  churchyard 
on  a  Sunday,  for  the  repair  of  the  chancel. 
We  are  not  edified  at  another  of  “the 
cloth,”  who  sat  in  a  public  house,  drinking 
his  toddy,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  driving 
bargains  with  dealers,  while  the  bell 
was  impatiently  “ringing  in.”  On  one  oc- 
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casion,  the  bargain  was  not  concluded 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  repair 
to  church.  But  it  did  not  drop  from  the 
vicar’s  mind.  As  he  passed  from  the  read¬ 
ing-desk  to  the  pulpit,  he  leaned  over  the 
churchwarden’s  pew,  and  conclusively  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Well,  Smytliers,  I’ll  have  that 
pig  !  ” . 

Accident,  which  so  often  served  Barham, 
served  him  and  others  too  as  he  happened 
to  be  in  Harrow  Church,  taking  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  brass  plate.  He  heard  sounds 
of  sorrow,  and  found  them  to  proceed  from 
a  young  couple  who  had  given  due  notice 
of  their  coming  to  be  married,  but  who  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  clergyman,  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Noon  was  approaching,  when  Barham 
announced  his  profes.sion,  and  volunteered 
to  knit  the  couple  together.  This  was 
done  to  their  satisfaction  and  the  clerk’s 
amazement.  Mr.  Bruce,  for  whom  Barham 
left  his  card,  probably  thought  it  an  im¬ 
pertinence,  for  he  did  not  deign  to  notice 
his  volunteer  deputy.  Barham  improved 
the  incident  by  writing  the  following  lines 
as  he  leant  on  the  memorial  tomb  to 
Byron,  in  the  churchyard  : — 

“Mr.  Bruce,  Mr  Bruce, 

When  the  malriraoiiial  noo»e 

Yua  ought  here,  ut  Harrow,  to  be  tying. 

If  you  choose  to  ride  au  ay. 

As  you  know  you  did,  to-day. 

No  wonder  bride  and  l)ridegrooin  should  lx:  crying. 
It’s  a  very  great  abuse, 

Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bruce  ! 

And  you’re  quite  without  excuse. 

And  of  very  little  use 
As  a  curate, 

Mr.  Bruce!” 

Barham’s  readiness  to  do  the  work  of 
absent,  careless  clergymen  was  not  always 
rewarded  with  mere  indifference.  He  was 
once  terribly  abused  by  a  mob,  for  go¬ 
ing  to  bury  a  corpse  which  the  proper 
minister,  his  neighbor,  had  altogether  for¬ 
gotten.  When  Barham  presented  himself, 
the  body  had  been  detained,  by  the  in¬ 
cumbent’s  carelessness,  more  than  an 
hour  in  the  churchyard.  But  Barham  had 
more  careless  clergymen  still  among  his 
acquaintances.  That  irreverend  reverend 
gentleman,  Mr.  C!annon,  the  “(lodfrey 
Moss”  whom  Hook  made  famous  in  his 
“  Maxwell,”  thought  nothing  of  leaving 
town  and  his  duties  at  St.  (leorge’s  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  that  unclean  butcher  is  called, 
was  a  child  to  Cannon^at  snuff-taking. 


The  latter  scattered  more  than  he  took, 
covered  himself  and  filled  a  house  with  it. 
Once  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  we  are  told, 
he  set  the  Bishop  of  London  sneezing 
through  the  whole  of  the  Communion  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  when  the  bishop  subseiiuently 
remonstrated  with  the  offender,  the  latter 
only  wondered  that  the  prelate  did  not 
take  snuff.  “I  //<?,”  said  Cannon,  “and 
a  good  deal.”  He  took  it  from  an  old 
fourpenny  box,  of  which  Croker  was  so 
ashamed  that  he  show-ed  his  generosity 
and  his  wit  by  giving  the  reverend  snuff- 
taker  a  handsome  substitute,  with  a  little 
gold  cannon  on  the  lid,  and  the  appropri¬ 
ate  motto,  A'on  sine  pulrere.  Cannon’s 
self-possession,  on  every  occasion,  was 
su|>erior  to  that  of  his  archbishop.  Dr. 
Howley.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  in  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall,  the 
primate  had  to  give  the  simple  toast, 
“  Prosperity  to  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
Company  ;  ”  but  his  nervousness  tripped 
him  into  the  expression,  “  Prosperity  to 
the  Merchant  Company’s  Tailor.” 

Of  all  the  eccentrics  of  his  day,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cannon  was  the  most  eccentric. 
He  had  been  a  protege  oi  Lord  Thurlow's, 
he  became  a  favorite  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  was  brilliant  in  wit  and  fasci¬ 
nating  in  manners,  till  “  the  drink,  the 
drink,  dear  Hamlet,”  and  that  drink  a 
never-ebbing  tide  of  “ginnums,”  washed 
out  his  brilliancy  and  obliterated  his  fasci¬ 
nation.  He  was  the  “Spoilt  Child”  of 
Carlton  House,  of  ducal  palaces,  of  troops 
of  listening  men  and  bevies  of  adoring 
women  ;  and  he  had  as  lofty  expectations 
as  such  s|x)ilt  children  always  have,  and 
never  see  realized.  What  was  a  chaplain¬ 
cy  to  the  Prince,  and  the  lectureship  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  to  a  man 
w  ho  thought  his  merits  equal  to  a  mitre  ? 
Disappointment  made  Cannon  not  only 
cynical  but  rude.  His  silver  tongue  be¬ 
came  “  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  harsh  and 
out  of  tune.”  He  blurted  out  fierce  sar¬ 
casms,  without  resi)ect  to  sex  or  person  ; 
and  was  as  ready  with  a  sneer  at  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s  furniture  as  he  was  with  an 
affront  to  the  Regent’s  singing.  This 
affront  led  to  the  offender’s  forced  ab¬ 
sence  from  Carlton  House,  and  Cannon 
so  resented  the  disgrace  into  which  he  had 
fallen  that  he  never  forgave  it.  After  the 
Regent  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  kind¬ 
ly  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which 
presented  itself,  and  sent  an  invitation,  or 
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command,  to  Cannon  to  call  at  the  palace. 

*The  ex-chaplain  refused  to  attend.  “The 
creatur,”  he  said,  “has  turned  me  out  of 
his  house  once  ;  he  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  again.”  George 
IV.  was  the  better  man  of  the  two.  He 
found  that  Cannon  had  fallen  into  degrad¬ 
ing  habits,  which  must  necessarily  shut 
him  out  from  all  preferment  in  the  Church  ; 
but  the  King,  knowing  him  to  be  in  want, 
sent  him  a  hundred  pounds. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  bright  side 
to  Cannon’s  character  too.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
conduct  when  a  lady,  who  had  been  ten¬ 
derly  aftected  to  him  in  early  years,  sent 
for  him  to  come  and  see  her,  as  she  was 
dying.  When  they  met,  she  informed  her 
ancient  friend  that,  in  her  will,  she  had 
betjueathed  to  him  the  whole  of  her  large 
fortune.  Cannon  gruffly  replied  that  he 
would  not  believe  it  till  he  had  seen  the 
document ;  and  when  that  was  put  into 
his  hands,  and  he  had  read  the  passage, 
he  calmly  tlirust  the  will  into  the  fire ! 
He  pointed  out  the  cruel  injustice  of  such 
a  will  to  the  testator’s  natural  heirs.  “  I 
must  send  Dance  to  you,”  he  added — 
“  he  shall  make  your  will.  You  may 
leave  me  a  legacy,  there’s  no  harm  in 
that.  1  am  a  poor  man,  and  want  it  ; 
but  I’m  not  going  to  be  damned  to  please 
you.”  In  the  new  will,  the  lady  left  Can¬ 
non  four  thousand  pounds.  'I'he  grateful 
heirs,  who  inherited  the  splendid  residue, 
contested  the  legality  of  the  bequest  to 
Cannon.  Two  copies  of  the  will  had 
been  duly  executed.  They  were  found 
after  the  lady’s  death.  From  one  had 
been  cut  out  every  name  but  Cannon’s. 
The  other  remained  intact.  The  heirs 
urged  that  the  mutilation  of  one  was  the 
cancelling  of  both,  and  that  the  whole 
property  should  pass  to  them  !  'I'he  tin- 
injured  will  was,  however,  pronounced 
valid,  and  Cannon,  to  enjoy  the  income 
derived  from  the  legacy,  repaired  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Every  day  he  was  to  be 
seen  sitting  in  his  accustomed  seat  on 
Ryde  Pier ;  and,  by  waterman’s  wit,  he 
was  always  referred  to  as  the  “  Pier  Gun.” 
The  same  wit,  when  Cannon  died — in 
solitude,  and  long  after  his  own  wit  had 
perished — exercised  itself  in  remarking 
that  the  “  Gun  ”  had  gone  off,  after 
all. 

Sydney  Smith  was  i)erhaps  among  the 
most  genial  of  Barham’s  clerical  friends. 
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'Fheir  humor,  however,  was  essentially 
different  in  quality,  while  the  quality  of 
both  was  good.  Sydney’s  wit  flashed  in 
prose.  How  amusing  was  his  response  to 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  that  he  could  not 
accept  it,  as  he  had  some  country  cousins 
staying  in  his  house,  and  he  wished  they 
were  once  removed!  Full,  too,  of  his 
peculiar  humor  w’as  his  note  to  Barham, 
acknowledging  a  present  of  game :  “If 
there  be  a  pure  and  elevating  pleasure  in 
this  world,  it  is  the  roast  ptieasant  and 
bread  sauce  !  Barn-door  fowls  for  Dissen¬ 
ters,  but  for  the  real  Churchman — the 
thirty-nine  times  articled  clerk — the 
pheasant !  the  pheasant !  ”  That  Barham 
should  be  a  novelist  was  natural  enough. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Colburn  ever  could  have 
had  the  idea  that  Sydney  Smith  might  be 
one.  When  that  publisher  proposed  to 
the  reverend  “joker  of  jokes”  to  under¬ 
take  the  usual  three  volumes,  the  latter 
fenced  w'ith  the  proposal,  in  his  mocking; 
way.  He  must  have,  he  said,  an  arch¬ 
deacon  for  his  hero,  who  should  fall  in. 
love  with  the  jiew-opener.  The  clerk  wa.s. 
to  be  his  confidant,  but  the  course  of  love- 
was  to  be  opposed  by  the  churchwardens 
then  the  love-letters  w-ere  to  be  concealed, 
under  the  hassocks,  and  a  final  appeal — a 
sort  of  pl6biscite — be  made  to  the  parish¬ 
ioners.  Mr.  Colburn  thought  Smith  was* 
serious,  and  “  would  leave  it  all  to  his  ia- 
ventive  genius  !  ”  Although  a  “joker  of 
jokes,”  Sydney  Smith  never  tolerated  them 
at  the  expense  of  sacred  subjects.  But, 
even  in  his  rebuke,  the  satirist  was  more 
manifest  than  the  censurer.  At  a  dinner 
at  Holland  House,  a  foreigner  announced 
himself  as  a  materialist.  Presently,  Smith 
remarked:  “V'ery  good  soufflet  this!” 
To  which  the  materialist  rejoined,  “  Oui,. 
monsieur  ;  il  est  ravissant !  ”  “  By  the 

way,”  replied  Smith,  with  his  usual  knock¬ 
down  application,  “  may  I  ask,  sir, 
whether  you  happen  to  believe  in  a  cook  ?” 
Whether  with  special  application,  or 
made  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  Smith’s 
sayings  had  a  grotesejue  and  fantastic  drol¬ 
lery  in  them.  How  tersely  he  describ¬ 
ed  his  sensations  of  being  shampooed! 
“'I'hey  squeezed  enough  out -of  me,”  he 
said,  “  to  make  a  lean  curate  !  ”  .4nd  how 
grotesquely  would  George  Cruikshank 
have  illustrated  this,  before  he  went  a- 
Colonelling,  took  to  water-drinking,  and* 
became  more  moderate  than  Tibullus 
when  he  boasted, 
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“ . at  ipse  (not,  tipsy)  bibebam 

Sobria  suppositi  pocula  victor  aqui.” 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Barham’s  son,  that  his 
Tory  father  looked  with  some  misgiving 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Whig  Canon, 
Sydney  Smith,  into  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s.  But  the  two  men  were  of  a  quality 
to  sympathize  in  everj'thing,  save  politics. 
At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  ceremony 
of  Smith  reading  himself  in  as  Residenti¬ 
ary,  he  recorded  the  paternity  of  a  joke 
which  had  been  assigned  to  many  fathers. 
“  He  mentioned  having  once  half-offended 
Sam  Rogers,  by  recommending  him,  when 
he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  be  draw-n  saying 
his  prayers,  with  his  face  in  his  hat.” 
Sydney’s  brother,  Bobus,  had  his  share  of 
ready-wittedness  too.  It  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  seeing  Vansittart  and  Joseph 
Hume  entering  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  said,  “  Here  come  Penny  Wise 
and  Pound  Foolish  !  ”  which  described  the 
two  men  with  equal  brevity  and  accuracy. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  samples  of 
Sydney’s  wit  and  ability  was  given  in  the 
account  of  the  Synod  at  Dort,  in  the  first 
of  the  three  famous  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sion,  1837.  Smith  pretended  to  have 
taken  it  from  an  old  Dutch  chronicle.  It 
ran  thus :  “  There  was  great  store  of 
bishops  in  the  town,  in  their  robes  goodly 
to  behold  ;  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
state  w'ere  there,  and  folks  poured  in,  in 
boats  on  the  Meuse,  the  Merve,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Linge,  coming  from  the  Isle  of 
Beverland  and  Issilmond,  and  from  all 
quarters  in  the  bailiwick  of  Dort ;  Armi- 
nians  and  Gomarists,  with  the  friends  of 
John  Bameveldt  and  of  Hugh  Grote. 
And  before  my  lords  the  bishops,  Simon 
of  Gloucester,  w'ho  was  a  bishop  in  those 
parts,  disputed  with  Vorstius  and  Leoline 
the  Monk.  .  .  .  And  when  this  was  done 
....  and  it  waxed  towards  twelve  o’  the 
clock,  my  lords  the  bishops  prepared  to 
set  them  down  to  a  fair  repast,  in  which 
was  great  store  of  good  things,  among  the 
rest  a  roasted  peacock,  having  in  lieu  of  a 
tail  the  array  and  banners  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  .  .  .  but  ere  he  had  finished  (grace) 
a  great  mob  of  townspeople  and  folks 
from  the  country,  who  were  gathered 
round  the  window,  cried  out  *  Bread ! 
Bread!'  for  there  was  a  great  famine 
,  . ..  and  they  called  out  ‘  No  bishops  ! ' 
iind  begaai  to  cast  up  stones  at  the  win¬ 
dows.  Whereat  xay  lords  the  bishops 
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were  in  a  great  fright,  and  began  to  cast, 
their  dinner  out  of  the  window  to  appease 
the  mob ;  and  so  the  men  of  their  town 
were  well  pleased,  and  did  devour  the 
meats  with  great  appetite,  and  then  you 
might  have  seen  my  lords  standing  with 
empty  plates,  and  looking  wistfully  at 
each  other,  till  Simon  .  .  .  stood  up  among 
them,  and  said,  ‘  Good,  my  lords ;  is  it 
your  pleasure  to  stand  here  fasting,  and 
that  those  who  count  lower  in  the  Church 
should  feast  and  fluster?  Let  us  order  to 
us  the  dinner  of  the  deans  and  canons, 
which  is  making  ready  for  them  in  the 
chamber  below.’  And  this  speech 
pleased  the  bishops,  and  so  William  of 
Ypres  brought  them  the  dinner  of  the 
deans  and  canons ;  and  so  the  deans 
and  canons  went  away  without  dinner, 
and  were  pelted  by  the  men  of  the  town, 
because  they  had  not  put  any  meat  out  of 
the  window  like  the  bishops.  And  when 
the  Count  came  to  hear  of  it,  he  said  that 
it  was  a  pleasant  conceit,  that  the  bishops 
were  right  meaning  men,  and  that  they 
had  dinged  the  canons  well.”  The 
narrative  affected  to  be  serious  history, 
and  it  imposed  upon  many ;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  at  once  detected  the 
forgery.  The  name  of  Vorstius  alone 
fixed  •  the  chronology,  and  detected  the 
imposition,  which  Barham  defined  as  “the 
funniest  ”  he  had  ever  seen.  Sydney 
Smith’s  Hashes  of  wit  resembled  Theodore 
Hook’s,  but  they  were  often  superior. 
Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than 
his  remark  to  a  friend,  who  hesitated  to 
take  an  impudent  young  fellow  to  Lady 
Blessington’s,  being  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  youth  who  had  proposed  he  should  be 
taken,  and  not  on  terms  with  “miladi” 
to  use  so  much  freedom.  Smith  observed, 
“  Take  the  young  gentleman,  by  all 
r^eans.  You  can  say  you  have  brought 
with  you  the  cool  of  the  evening.” 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  glee  in 
the  way  in  which  Barham  recorded  in  his 
diary  stories  of  clerics  of  other  churches 
than  his  own.  Some  of  them  would 
hardly  be  credible  but  for  the  warranty 
given.  We  can  only  concur  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
which  prosecuted  a  Scottish  minister  for 
ignorance  and  irreverence.  A  sample  of 
the  former  is  given  in  a  letter,  in  which 
the  writer  said  that  “  he  considered  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  to  be  a  very  ill-used  man,  as  he 
had  done  more  for  Christianity  than  all  the 
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other  nine  apostles  put  together.”  This 
gentleman  was  suspended ;  t)ut  Presbyte¬ 
rian  complaints  and  offences  were  not 
always  so  well  founded.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  quote  rigid  Mrs.  Wilson’s  griev¬ 
ance  against  Dundas  of  Arnieston  :  “  He 
has  put  up  i’  the  kirk  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  Ten  Commandments,  and  when  a  re¬ 
monstrance  was  sent  him  against  such 
idolatry,  he  just  answered  that  ‘  if  they 
did  not  let  him  alone,  he  would  e’en  pit 
up  a  Helief  into  the  bargain!”’  Among 
the  ministerial  records  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  original 
“  Dominie  Sam|>son.”  He  was  chaplain 
and  tutor  in  Walter  Scott’s  family,  and  so 
absent  that  his  pupils  w'ould  go  out  to 
play  while  he  was  lecturing  to  them. 
Scott  never  dared  recommend  him  to  a 
benefice,  for  fear  of  a  catastrophe,  lire 
Dominie’s  offences,  however,  were  not 


very  grave.  He  was  “  once  very  nearly 
summoned  before  the  synod  for  reading 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  service  from  our 
Liturgy  to  a  poor  man  confined  to  his 
bed  by  illness. 

“  Ingoldsby  ”  has  been  such  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  fireside,  that  Barham  seems 
to  live  with  him.  Nevertheless,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he  died, 
in  r845,  i*'  his  fifty-seventh  year.  In  one 
sense,  however,  Barham  cannot  die  while 
“Ingoldsby”  lives;  and  “Ingoldsby”  is 
as  immortal  as  that  English  language,  the 
changes  on  which  Barham  could  ring  so 
merrily,  bringing  out  fresh  music  with 
every  change,  and  sending  melody  through 
the  air,  freighted  with  good-humor,  a 
healthy  moral,  and  a  gayety  as  boundless 
as  the  charity  to  all  men,  which  quick¬ 
ened  the  heart  whence  all  these  good 
things  sprung. 
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While  Europe  stands  aghast  at  the 
contemplation  of  a  frightful  duel  between 
two  great  nations,  and  the  combatants  are 
both  quivering  from  the  effects  of  blows 
given  and  received,  it  may  not  be-out  of 
place  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  than 
has  anywhere  as  yet  been  done  into  the 
real  sources  of  that  tide  of  unbroken 
success  which,  over  every  obstacle  of  bat¬ 
tle  and  siege,  has  carried  the  Germans  in 
little  more  than  three  months  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Loire. 

France  failed  in  the  present  war  because, 
both  morally  and  physically,  her  entire 
social  system — if  system  it  deserved  to  be 
called — was  rotten  to  the  core.  A  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  force  resting  upon  universal 
corruption  could  not  fail  to  be  ill  served 
in  every  department  of  the  State,  and  in 
none  more  so  than  in  that  on  which  its  very 
existence  depended — the  department  of 
War.  Even  in  point  of  numbers  the 
French  army,  when  hostilities  broke  out, 
proved  to  be  far  below  the  standard  that 
had  been  set  for  it ;  while  in  all  the  other 
qualities  which  contribute  to  make  armies 
formidable  it  was  entirely  wanting.  The 
temper  of  the  men  appears  to  have  been 
arrogant,  presumptuous,  braggart ;  the  re¬ 
gimental  officers,  especially  in  the  subal¬ 
tern  ranks,  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant 


and  under-bred  persons.  Discipline,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  was  none. 
The  generals  showed  no  acquaintance  at 
all,  or  next  to  none,  with  the  first  principles 
of  that  art  of  which  the  outward  world  gave 
them  credit  for  being  masters  ;  and  the 
system  of  administration  and  supply,  the 
intendance  militaire,  broke  down  as  soon 
as  an  easy  strain  was  put  up>on  it.  For 
three  weeks  the  corps  which  had  been 
thrust  rashly  to  the  front  lay  idle  for  lack 
of  stores  and  means  of  transport.  They 
took  up,  likewise,  and  retained  positions 
which  would  have  been  barely  safe  had  a 
prompt  and  well  arranged  advance  into 
the  enemy’s  country  been  contemplated  ; 
but  which,  as  ground  to  be  held  by  troops 
waiting  till  their  magazines  should  be 
formed  and  a  plan  of  campaign  settled, 
were  j>erilous  in  the  extreme.  And  more 
remarkable  still,  both.then  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  outpost 
arrangements  of  the  French  army  were 
as  faulty  as  can  well  be  conceived.  When 
we  read,  in  short,  of  what,  in  all  these 
respects,  Napoleon  III.  and  his  people 
did,  both  in  preparing  for  a  struggle  which 
they  knew  to  be  a  critical  one,  and  con¬ 
ducting  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  we  are  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  descendants  and  representatives  of 
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those  redoubted  warriors  who,  sixty  years 
ago,  overthrew  the  Continental  armies 
wherever  they  encountered  them  on  any\ 
thing  like  equal  terms,  and  put  English 
jKJwers  of  endurance  to  a  severe  test,  both 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  at  Waterloo. 

Our  present  business  is  not,  however, 
with  the  French,  except  incidentally,  so  to 
speak  ;  in  other  words,  so  far  as  the  line 
of  our  argument  may  from  time  to  time 
carry  us  across  their  plans  and  disjwsitions. 
It  is  of  the  Oermans,  and  especially  of 
the  Prussians,  that  we  projinse  to  speak, 
accounting,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  for  that 
great  and  unbroken  measure  of  success 
which  has  attended  all  their  efforts  from 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  down  to  the 
])resent  hour.  And  here,  in  limine,  let  us 
deliver  our  readers  from  the  apprehension 
that  we  are  going  to  describe  minutely, 
and  in  detail,  the  system  on  which  the 
armies  of  Prussia  are  raised,  trained,  and 
made  capable  of  rapid  expansion.  All 
this  has  been  too  often  and  too  recently 
explained,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
tell  the  story  over  again.  But  this  much 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  concerning  it, 
that  it  constitutes  the  key-stone  of  all 
those  social  and  political  arrangements 
which  have  given  to  Prussia  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  foremost  place  among  the  mili¬ 
tary  Powers  of  Europe.  Indeed  we  will 
go  further.  The  system  of  recruitment 
which  Scharnhorst  devised,  and  which 
Moltke  and  Bismarck  have  perfected,  has 
done  quite  as  much  as  Stein’s  social 
reforms  to  build  up  the  national  character 
of  the  Prussian  people  and  to  make  them 
what  they  are. 

Remember  how  it  operates.  Every 
Prussian  youth,  whether  he  be  a  noble  or 
a  peasant,  whether  his  father  be  a  proprie¬ 
tor  or  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  a  banker, 
a  lawyer,  an  innkeeper,  or  a  groom,  must 
hold  himself  ready,  when  he  attains  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  army  if  called  ui)on  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier,  and  to  serve  for  one  or  for  three  years 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  young  man  of 
whom  only  one  year’s  service  is  required 
receives  from  the  Government  all  the 
while  neither  pay,  nor  lodging,  nor  uniform 
— his  arms  alone  are  furnished  to  him  at 
the  public  expense.  All  else,  even  his 
charger,  if  he  be  attached  to  the  cavalry 
or  artillery,  he  provides  for  himself ;  and 
out  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  the 
officers  of  the  “  I^andwehr,”  or  militia. 


are  formed,  by  a  process  which  carries  the 
cadet  through  the  intermediate  grades  of 
corporal  and  sergeant  to  an  ensigney. 
The  three  years’  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  up  their  quarters  in  barracks,  and 
constitute,  till  the  term  of  their  service 
expires,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Prussian 
regular  army.  When  the  three  years  are 
out,  they  pass  into  the  first  class  of  reserve. 
In  this  they  remain  for  four  years  more, 
after  which  they  enter  the  Landwehr,  sub¬ 
siding  at  last  into  the  Landsturm.  Of 
these  last  three  classes  the  first  alone  is 
subject  to  constant  Government  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  required  at  any  moment 
to  rejoin  the  regiments  in  which  the  men 
originally  served ;  while  the  second, 
or  Landwehr,  are  called  up  by  bat¬ 
talions  and  regiments  only  after  war  has 
actually  broken  out.  As  to  the  Landsturm, 
or  third  class  of  reserves,  these  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  garrison  the  fortresses,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  homes  and  the  homes  of 
their  neighbors,  should  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  carry  the  Landwehr  beyond 
their  own  frontier.  But  as  this  rarely  oc¬ 
curs — indeed  has  never  occurred  till  the 
present  war,  and  now  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  —  the  members  of  the 
Landsturm  are  usually  allowed  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  ocaipations  in  quiet.  Such 
is  the  military  organization  of  Prussia, 
broadly  outlined,  as  the  present  King  ma¬ 
tured  and  forced  it  on  in  spite  of  a  stout 
opposition  from  his  Parliament  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Franco-Austrian  war  of  1859. 
It  differs  from  Scharnhorst’ s  plan  in  this, 
that  whereas  Scharnhorst  j)rovided  for  two 
separate  armies,  the  regular  army  com¬ 
paratively  weak,  the  Landwehr  army  tre¬ 
mendously  strong,  the  King’s  device  assi¬ 
milates  with  the  line,  as  his  first  reserve, 
the  most  efficient  portion  of  the  Landwehr 
force  ;  and  thus  renders  impossible  the 
jealousies  which  formerly  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  of  the  larger  sedentary 
army  and  those  of  the  smaller  or  standing 
army,  to  whom  alone  superior  commands, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  are  intrusted. 

One  more  point  must  be  noticed  with 
reference  to  these  matters,  before  we  pass 
beyond  them  :  Prussia  retains,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  that  distribution  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory  into  military'  districts  which  the 
father  of  the  great  Frederick  introduced, 
and  which  Frederick  himself  made  com¬ 
plete.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  provinces,  within  each  of  which  an 
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army  corps  is  stationed  ;  complete  in  all 
its  parts  ;  complete  in  its  commissariat  or 
intendance ;  complete  in  its  generals  of 
division  and  their  staff,  and  is  presided 
over  and  controlled  by  a  General-in-Chief 
in  command  of  the  whole,  with  all  the 

/necessary  staff  officers  about  him.  Be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  its  own  province  the 
army  corps  seldom  moves,  except  in  time 
of  war.  From  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  it  draws  all  its  recruits,  just  as  each 
particular  regiment  recruits  from  that  par¬ 
ticular  town  and  its  neighborhood  where 
its  headquarters  are  fixed.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  men  who  have  completed  their 
allotted  term  of  service  return  to  their 
homes  in  this  same  province,  whence,  in 
case  of  need,  they  can  be  immediately 
called  out  again — either,  if  in  the  first  re¬ 
serve,  to  the  colors  of  their  old  regiments, 
or,  if  in  the  second,  to  the  muster-places 
of  the  Landwehr  battalions  to  which  they 
.severally  belong.  The  con.sequence  is, 
that  no  sooner  is  the  alarm  sounded,  than 
within  a  few  days  all  the  regiments  and 
battalions  of  the  various  corps  (farmee 
are  put  upon  a  war  footing,  and  there 
needs  but  a  general  movement  of  concen¬ 
tration  to  bring  tc^ether  as  many  of  these 
corps  as  may  be  judged  necessary  at  the 
point  where  danger  threatens. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  looked  at  from  the 
soldier’s  point  of  view,  no  scheme  could 
be  invented  more  favorable  than  this  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  a  country.  •  For  the  recruits 
which  come  in  by  shoals  are  all  trained 
and  seasoned  men,  better  qualified  in  many 
respects  to  undertake  the  fatigues  of  a  caiu- 
{)aign  than  a  majority  of  the  regular  sol¬ 
diers  to  whom  they  join  themselves.  The 
l)rocess  of  recruitment  is  likewise  compara¬ 
tively  economical.  The  company  of  infan¬ 
try  retaining  its  four  officers — its  captain, 
its  first  lieutenant,  its  two  second  lieu¬ 
tenants — rises  at  once  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  rank  and  file  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  battalion,  with  its  single  major  and  its 
four  companies,  expands  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  rank  and  file ;  and  the 
three  battalions  of  the  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  the  colonel,  turn  out  three 
thousand  instead  of  eighteen  hundred 
strong.  The  case  iS  not  exactly  so  either 
in  the  artillery  or  the  cavalry.  These  arms 
are  by  the  Prussians  kept  in  their  full 
strength,  or  very  nearly  so,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  and  both  have  been  enormously 


increased  since  1859.  But  the  squadron 
with  its  hundred  and  fifty  sabres,  and  the 
battery  with  its  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  have,  equally  with  the  company  of 
foot,  only  four  officers  to  sujierintend 
them  ;  and  on  the  fifth  squadron,  as  on 
the  depot  of  the  battery,  recruits  both  in 
men  and  horses  are  formed,  in  order  that 
as  much  as  possible  the  strength  of  the 
squadrons  and  batteries  in  the  field  may 
always  be  kept  complete.  We  repeat, 
then,  that  a  scheme  more  perfect  than 
this  for  rapidly  developing  the  military 
resources  of  a  country,  could  not  be  in¬ 
vented.  Yet  we  hold  that  not  thus  alone 
has  Scharnhorst’s  admirable  device  ope¬ 
rated  favorably  upon  the  national  character 
of  the  Prussian  people.  The  people  have 
learned  from  it  to  consider  that,  into 
whatever  station  of  life  he  may  be  born, 
the  first  thing  of  which  every  Prussian  is 
expected  to  think  is  the  honor  and  well¬ 
being  of  Fatherland ;  and  that  neither 
wealth  nor  rank,  nor  private  interests, 
whether  of  trade  or  professional  require¬ 
ments,  or  of  family  circumstances,  can 
be  allowed  to  come  betweerT  him  and  the 
duty  which  he  owes,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  life,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Again,  the  habits  contracted  in  his  milita¬ 
ry  career,  whether  it  cover  only  one  year 
or  extend  to  three,  go  far  to  create  in  the 
individual  Prussian,  and  so  in  the  whole 
people,  that  respect  for  law  and  consti¬ 
tuted  authority,  which  is  everywhere  con¬ 
spicuous  among  them.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  every  man  in  Prussia  scrupu¬ 
lously  obeys  the  laws  and  respects  the 
magistrate.  There  are  plenty  of  scamps 
in  the  Prussian  towns,  especially  in  the 
capital ;  and  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  still  more  with  foreigners, 
both  townsfolks  and  bauermen  are  apt  to 
be  what  is  vulgarly  called  bumptious. 
But  the  Prussians,  like  the  Germans  in 
general,  are  essentially  an  honest  race  of 
men,  frugal  and  industrious,  and  animated 
by  a  feeling  of  warm  affection  for  their 
relatives  and  kinsfolks.  Physically,  also, 
they  are  strong,  capable  of  enduring  much 
fatigue,  and,  though  fond  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  by  no  means  intemperate  in  their 
habits. 

Again,  the  Prussians,  even  more  than 
other  sections  of  the  German  race,  are  an 
educated  people.  Children  are  nowhere 
permitted  among  them  to  grow  up  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  savagery.  Each  township 
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and  parish  has  its  national  school,  from 
attendance  upon  which  no  exemption  is 
permitted,  except  to  children  whose  pa¬ 
rents  are  able  to  satisfy  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  that  they  are  providing  elsewhere  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Now  it  is  at  least  as 
much  in  the  habit  of  respect  for  law  and 
order  which  the  careful  training  of  chil¬ 
dren  induces,  as  from  the  amount  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  elaborated  in  these  nation¬ 
al  schools,  that  the  State  in  Prussia  is  the 
gainer  from  the  care  which  it  bestows 
upon  the  education  of  its  younger  mem¬ 
bers.  There  may  be  street  Arabs — we 
dare  say  there  are — in  Berlin  and  other 
great  towns,  though  they  elude  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  strangers ;  but  you  may  search 
Prussia  through,  and  you  will  not  find  in 
the  whole  kingdom  as  many  ruffians  living 
in  antagonism  to  the  law,  and  therefore  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  demagogue  who 
thinks  it  w'orth  while  to  get  up  a  street 
row,  as  swarm,  we  do  not  say  in  all  Lon¬ 
don,  but  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  or  in  Whitechapel,  or  even 
in  Southwark.  And  as  the  discipline  of 
the  school  is  followed  and  imjjroved  by 
the  discipline  of  military  serv’ice,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Germans  in  gener¬ 
al,  and  the  Prussians  in  particular,  prove 
to  be,  when  the  occasion  arises,  the  most 
easily  managed  in  the  face  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true ;  and  it  offers 
for  our  contemplation,  if  we  go  no  further, 
an  organized  society  approaching  as  near 
to  perfection  as  anything  of  the  kind  can 
well  do.  But  we  must  go  further.  What 
is  gained  by  the  Prussian  system  for  the 
rule  of  law  may  be  lost,  at  least  in  part, 
through  that  absence  of  self-reliance 
which  it  is  calculated  to  bring  about. 
The  Prussians  are  a  very  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple,  but  with  all  their  intelligence  they 
lack  that  indei)endence  of  individual  char¬ 
acter  which  Englishmen,  perhaps,  are  apt 
to  carry  too  far.  They  hold  together  in 
society,  not  because,  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  come  to  one  mind,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  steady  pressure  of  a  i)olice  is, 
at  all  times  and  all  places,  upon  them. 
It  may  not  be  tight  enough  to  gall,  it 
need  not  even  offend  very  seriously  the 
most  sensitive  among  them ;  but  it  suffi¬ 
ces  to*  make  them  consider,  not  so  much 
whether  what  they  desire  or  jwopose  to 
do  is  good  in  itself,  as  whether  it  be 


agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  this  all.  Admirable  as, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  their  system 
of  recruitment  is,  it  has  its  drawbacks  too. 
I.ook  at  it  first  as  it  affects  society  in 
time  of  peace.  Every  Prussian  is  liable 
to  be  called  into  military  service  as  soon 
as  he  attains  his  twentieth  year.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  all  w’ill  not  be  so  called 
upon,  because  the  standing  army  is  limit¬ 
ed,  and  only  a  certain  amount  of  replace¬ 
ments  take  place  from  year  to  year ;  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  issue,  the  feeling 
that  the  army  may  claim  him  to  day,  or 
if  not  to-day,  this  day  twelvemonth,  or  if 
not  then,  two  years  hence, — such  a  con¬ 
sciousness  can  hardly  fail  to  unsettle  both 
the  student  over  his  books,  and  the  young 
tradesman  or  mechanic  at  the  business 
which  he  is  learning.  In  like  manner, 
the  young  man  who  returns  home  after 
his  three  years’  training  cannot  count 
surely  on  having  at  his  own  absolute  dis¬ 
posal  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  even  a  day, 
throughout  the  four  years  which  keep  him 
in  the  first  reserve ;  for  all  this  while  he  is 
subject  to  constant  government  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  may  not  change  his  place  of 
residence  without  first  communicating  his 
intention  to  the  military  authorities  and 
obtaining  their  sanction.  And  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  not  because  he  has 
entered  into  a  bargain  with  the  State,  but 
because  the  law  requires  it.  No  doubt 
he  is  better  off  in  these  respects  when  he 
enters  the  I.andwehr,  or  second  call  of 
reserve  ;  but  this  he  cannot  do  till  he  has 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year ;  and 
men  of  the  working  classes,  if  they 
get  into  steady  emjjloy  at  all,  usually 
accomjjlish  that  object  before  they  are 
twenty-seven,  when  they  marry  and  settle 
down  for  life.  Of  the  Eandsturm  we 
make  no  account,  because  fortune  must 
have  declared  violently  against  Prussia 
before  she  juits  her  elderly  men  and  boys 
under  anns.  Still  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  liability  to  military  service,  at  any 
moment  and  for  any  length  of  time,  go  a 
great  way  to  unsettle  those  habits  which 
best  accord  with  steady  industr)'.  The 
arrangement  is  therefore  good,  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  effectual  means  of  expanding 
the  anued  force  of  atrountry.  As  it  acts 
upon  the  affairs  of  common  or  civilian 
life,  it  is  ojien  to  the  objection  that  it  in¬ 
terrupts  industry,  jierhaps  impairs  the  dis¬ 
position  for  it,  by  keeping  the  minds  of 
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the  working  classes  too  much  and  too 
long  in  suspense  regarding  the  future. 

Consider  next  how  it  operates  in  war. 
At  once,  on  the  near  approach  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  some  foreign  |X)wer,  and  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  exception,  save  on  the  ground 
of  physical  disability,  every  Prussian  not 
in  holy  orders  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-seven,  is  liable  to  be  swept 
into  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  liy 
appealing  to  the  Landwehr  of  the  first 
call  alone,  a  standing  army  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  strong  thus  expands  into 
three  hundred  thousand.  By  calling  up 
the  young  men  who,  being  still  within  the 
required  ages,  have  yet  by  some  accident 
escaped  rendering  their  legitimate  service 
*  to  the  State,  these  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  may  be  increased  in  a  fortnight 
to  six  hundred  thousand.  And  though 
not  a  few  of  the  latter  batch  come  to 
their  colors  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
discharge,  still  a  strong  staff  of  indefati¬ 
gable  drill-masters,  co-operating  with  a 
very  simple  system  of  drill,  soon  qualifies 
them  to  tak6  their  places  beside  their 
better-instructed  comrades.  But  observe 
how  this  embodiment  for  war  puri)oses  of 
the  very  cream  of  its  entire  male  popula¬ 
tion  affects  and  must  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  State.  On  ordiixary  occasions  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  first  reserve  with  the  regular  anny 
will  prove  sufficient.  Even  then  the  inter- 
rui)tion  to  business  of  all  sorts  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  the  disruption  of  family  ties 
great.  But  if  it  be  found  necessary,  as  in 
the  present  war  with  Prance,  to  go  be¬ 
yond  this  limit,  there  must  follow  some¬ 
thing  not  far  removed  from  stagnation  in 
the  common  industries  of  life,  and  an 
amount  of  domestic  sorrow  not  to  be 
thought  of  except  with  the  deei)est  pity. 
The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  we  arrive 
is  this,  that,  admirable  for  the  purpose  of 
defensive  war,  the  Prussian  system,  when 
applied  to  a  war  of  offence,  may  continue 
to  work  well  if  it  be  not  strained  beyond 
the  infliction  of  prompt  punishment  upon 
the  aggressor.  But  try  it  further,  and  you 
will  fuui  that,  with  an  army  constituted  as 
that  of  Pnissia  is,  victory  itself,  however 
brilliant,  is  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 
The  rflays  are  gone  by,  at  any  rate  in 
Europe,  for  entire  nations  to  displace 
each  other  with  the  strong  hand  ;  and 
Prussia,  and  all  the  States  which  follow 
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her  example,  will  henceforth  wage  their 
wars,  as  she  wages  hers  at  this  moment, 
not  w'ith  standing  armies,  but  with  armed 
populations.  Will  wars  so  fed  be  as  popular 
hereafter  as  they  have  been  in  years  past  ? 
Will  people  consent  to  go  forth  and  cut 
each  other’s  throats  if  the  causes  of  quar¬ 
rel  between  their  governments  be  capa¬ 
ble  at  all  of  reference  to  courts  of  nation¬ 
al  arbitration  ?  We  think  not ;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  home  tastes  of  the  Prussian 
people,  and  the  depth  of  their  domestic 
affections,  we  are  satisfied,  in  spite  of 
what  is  now  passing  before  our  eyes,  that 
Prussia  is  not  at  heart,  nor  will  she  ever 
become  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
an  aggressive  Power,  especially  if  we 
make  her  understand  that  we  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  restrain  her  ambition. 
She  has  had  constantly  before  her  eyes 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  no  doubt, 
the  unification  of  (lermany,  and  the  high 
ambition  of  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  (lermany  so  united.  And  in  pursuit 
of  that  object  she  has  waged  many  wars, 
some  of  them  impolitic,  others  unjust. 
But  the  object  once  gained,  she  will 
never  dream,  or  we  very  much  deceive 
ourselves,  of  trying,  as  Erance  has  done 
time  out  of  mind,  to  force  her  rule  upon 
nations  entirely  heterogeneous  from  her¬ 
self.  Eor  the  claim  set  up  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  annex  Alsace  is  neither  a  new 
nor  an  unreasonable  claim ;  and  if  she 
limit  her  demand  in  Lorraine  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  province  in  .which  (lerman  is 
spoken,  we  really  do  not  see  on  what 
grounds  England,  or  any  other  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  can  honestly  oppose 
themselves  to  her  wishes.  Erance  has  over 
and  over  again,  under  the  first  Republic, 
under  the  first  Empire,  under  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  under  the  second  Empire,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  en¬ 
tire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Why  should 
not  (iermany,  now  that  victory  has  pro¬ 
nounced  in  her  favor,  take  back  those 
jirovibces  on  the  left  bank  which  were 
originally  hers,  and  in  so  doing  cut  off 
the  French  from  all  communication  with 
a  river  which,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  has  not  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
of  the  smallest  use  to  them?  We  see 
nothing  to  censure  in  this.  We  see,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  deal  which  gives 
stronger  hojie  of  permanent  peace  to 
Euroiie  than  if  France  be  left,  as  she  was 
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before  last  July,  mistress  of  an  iron  fron¬ 
tier  whence  she  could  always  menace 
(lermany.  For  it  is  absurd  to  argue, 
that  because  Germany  has  prevailed  in 
the  present  war,  France  will  not  again 
presume  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
provoke  her  to  another.  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  is  i)erfectly  right  in  assuming  that 
France  will  never  forgive,  far  less  forget, 
Sedan,  Metz,  and  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Whether  shorn  of  her  eastern  provinces 
or  not,  she  will  begin,  as  soon  as  inter¬ 
nal  order  is  restored,  to  make  ready  for 
another  duel  with  Ciermany  ;  and  Kurope 
may  depend  upon  it  that  when  she  takes 
the  field  again  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  far 
more  perfect  preparedness  than  she  ex¬ 
hibited  last  July. 

Leaving  that  point  for  the  present, 
however,  we  return  to  the  proper  subject 
of  this  essay,  and  ask  again  the  question 
with  which  it  began,  Why  has  (Jermany 
prevailed  in  her  present  war  with  France  ? 
Does  she  owe  her  successes  to  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  a  military  system  which  enabled 
her  to  put  into  the  field  from  the  first  a 
larger  numerical  force  than  her  rival  could 
bring  against  her  ?  In  i)art,  certainly ; 
but  certainly  not  exclusively  so.  Num¬ 
bers  are  of  immense  importance  in  decid¬ 
ing  the  issues  of  battles  and  campaigns  ; 
but  an  excess  of  mere  numbers  never  has 
nor  ever  will  insure  the  victory  to  the  side 
which  can  boast  of  it.  Greece,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  was  invaded  long  ago 
by  a  million  of  men.  She  nowhere 
brought,  at  one  point,  more  than  ten 
thousand  into  the  field,  yet  she  repelled 
the  invasion.  Charles  Xll.,  with  his 
eight  thousand  Swedes,  put  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  Muscovites  to  the  rout;  and  the 
battle  of  Plassey  was  won  by  four  thou¬ 
sand  Sei)oys  against  forty  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  that  Surajah  Dowlah  could 
muster.  Undoubtedly  the  Germans  had  this 
advantage  over  the  French  from  the  outset, 
— that  they  confronted  them  with  superior 
numbers ;  and  both  in  the  first  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  actions  that  were  fought 
around  Metz  and  at  Sedan,  they  contrived 
to  engage  a  siqierior  against  an  infeiior 
force.  But  is  it  not  the  end  and  object 
of  strategy—  the  very  perfection  or  mas¬ 
tery  in  what  we  call  the  art  of  war — that 
a  general  shall  so  arrange  his  plans,  and 
carry  them  into  execution,  that  wherever 
and  whenever  he  and  his  enemy  come  to 
blows,  he  shall  be  able  to  strike  harder 
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than  his  opixinent?  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  excellency  of  her  generalshij)  has 
at  least  as  much  to  say  to  the  triumphs  of 
Germany  as  the  greater  strength  of  her 
battalions.  Whence  has  she  acquired 
this  marked  superiority  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  how  has  it  been  exhibited  ? — whether 
in  the  adojition  of  novel  tactics  and  their 
skilful  application  to  the  business  in  hand, 
or  through  the  inspiration  of  genius,  such 
as  distinguished  the  career  of  the  great 
Frederick,  the  great  Napoleon,  and  our 
own  Wellington  ?  These  are  curious 
questions,  which  we  will  do  our  best  to 
answer  as  distinctly  and  concisely  as  the 
subject  will  admit. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  among  all, 
the  great  Powers  of  Kurope  Prussia  is  the 
one  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has, 
till  the  other  day,  seen  the  least  of  actual 
war.  While  Russia  was  fighting  in  Poland, 
in  northern  Asia,  and  more  than  once 
across  the  Pruth  ;  while  Austria  was  init- 
ting  down  Pepe,  and  keeping  Sardinia  in 
order ;  while  France  was  making  her 
promenade  to  Cadiz,  taking  and  by  force 
of  arms  keeping  pos.session  of  Algeria, 
and  ])ractising  her  army  now  in  China, 
now  in  Mexico  ;  while  Kngland,  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  France,  waged  her  Crimean 
war,  and  in  the  far  East  fought  Affghans, 
the  chiefs  of  ScLnde,  the  Punjabees,  and, 
last  of  all,  her  own  Indian  army  in  revolt, 
— Prussia  enjoyed  a  profound  jieace, 
broken  only  for  a  moment  by  the  troubles 
of  1848-49,  when  she  felt  herseif  called 
uix)n  to  j)ut  down  a  very  small  rebellion 
in  the  very  small  territories  of  a  German 
Grand  Duke.  Even  of  the  raid  into 
Denmark  we  can  hardly  speak  as  of  more 
than  a  demonstration,  because  the  military 
strength  of  the  combatants  was  so  un¬ 
equal  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
invaded  ap|)eared  from  the  very  first  to  be 
hopeless.  Between  1815.  then,  and  1866 
— in  other  words,  for  rather  more  than 
half  a  century,  during  which  her  neighbors 
on  every  side  were  more  or  less  exercis¬ 
ing  their  troops  in  real  warfare,  Prussia 
rested  iqKrn  her  old  renown,  and  came 
in  consequence  to  be  regarded  by  the 
rest  of  Kurope  as  a  pcacefiil  nation  and 
a  prosjierous,  somewhat  stiff  and  pedantic 
in  her  military  institutions,  and,  though 
strong,  little  likely,  if  brought  into  col¬ 
lision  with  either  France  or  Austria,  to 
come  out  of  the  (piarrel  unscathed.  But 
they  who  thus  thought  of  Prussia  did  not 
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understand  either  the  genius  of  her  peojde 
or  the  wisdom  of  her  government. 
Pnissia  had  suffered  too  much  under  tlie 
first  French  F.mpire  ever  again  to  put  her 
trust  in  traditions  of  the  past.  She  had 
made  perfectly  easy  for  herself  that  which 
in  other  countries  could  not  by  any 
amount  of  outlay  and  exertion  be  brought 
to  pass.  She  could  lay  her  hands  at  any 
moment  on  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  trained  soldiers,  and  she  gave  herself 
to  the  important  task  of  educating  officers 
and  non  commissioned  officers  to  com¬ 
mand  them.  In  arranging  this  matter, 
she  did  not  sit  down  contented  with  such 
schools  as  adhered  to  old  theories,  and 
blew  their  own  trumpets  at  Vincennes,  at 
Metz,  at  Olmutz,  at  Wiener  Neustadt,  at 
Woolwich,  and  at  Sandhurst.  She  was 
not  satisfied  to  have  her  Minister  of  War 
attending  to  details  and  signing  endless 
forms  in  his  office,  or  her  Commander-in- 
Chief  looking  to  points  of  discipline,  and 
compiling  or  sanctioning  new  drill-books 
at  her  Horse  Cluards,  or  her  Finance 
Minister  thinking  of  little  else  than  how 
best  to  keep  down  the  estimates,  and  be 
cheered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  She 
was  not  content  to  send  into  districts 
general  officers  with  their  sons  as  aides-de- 
camp,  and  possibly  their  nephews  for 
brigade-majors,  who  might  ])ut  a  few 
regiments  from  time  to  time  through 
parade  movements,  and  then  pronounce 
them  perfect.  Some  of  these  things  she 
did,  or  things  like  them,  but  stop  there 
she  did  not.  Schools  of  elementar)-  in¬ 
struction  in  military  matters  she  had  in 
abundance.  Her  Cadetten  houses  sent  a 
fair  proportion  of  ensigns  to  the  army. 
Her  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers 
supplied  it  with  well-instnicted  sergeants. 
Her  division  schools  were  open  for  the 
instruction  in  higher  things  of  officers  of 
the  line  who  had  learned  their  regimental 
duty.  And  the  schools  of  special  instruc¬ 
tion  for  artillery  and  engineers  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Kut  she  wisely  looked 
beyond  all  this.  She  established  a  system 
of  instruction  for  the  general  staff,  which 
has  never  been  allowed  to  ossify;  but  has 
taken  in  from  year  to  year  all  the  theoret¬ 
ical  knowledge  that  might  be  afloat  in  the 
world,  and  superadded  to  it  steady  and 
constant  practice  to  an  extent  and  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  other  countries.  Her 
object  was,  and  experience  proves  that 
she  has  attained  it,  to  rear,  not  a  dozen, 


or  half  a  dozen,  but  scores  of  officers, 
every  one  of  them  fit  to  command  an 
army,  and  each  in  his  jilace,  wherever 
armies  might  assemble,  able  to  contribute 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  their 
operations.  For  the  officers  whom  she 
educates  with  this  view  are  not  sent  away, 
as  soon  as  their  elementary  course  ends, 
to  forget  in  the  idleness  of  regimental 
life  all  that  they  might  have  learned  at 
college.  Every  one  of  the  military  dis¬ 
tricts — of*  which  we  have  elsewhere  spo¬ 
ken — forms  in  point  of  fact  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  school  wherein  staff  officers  may 
study  their  [)rofession,  not  by  attending 
lectures,  and  hearing  the  lecturer  descant 
uiH)n  the  incidents  of  campaigns  long 
since  become  historical,  but  by  themselves 
reducing  to  i)ractice,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow,  the  theoretical  lore 
which  was  imparted  to  them  elsewhere. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  this — for  we 
prefer  describing  at  once  the  state  of 
things  as  it  exists,  to  what  might  perhaps 
be  the  more  instructive  course  of  the 
two,  if  the  limits  at  our  disposal  would 
admit — showing  how,  from  one  era  to  an¬ 
other,  the  Pnissian  school  for  the  training 
of  staff  officers  has  matured  and  perfected 
herself. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Prussia,  like 
France,  has  what  is  called  a  staff  coq)s ; 
but  the  two  corjis  are  constructed  on  dif¬ 
ferent  principles.  I  n  France,  officers  who 
join  the  staff  corps  continue  to  serve  with 
it  till  they  become  generals  of  brigade. 
In  Prussia,  all  the  branches  of  the  service 
feed  the  staff  cor|)s ;  such  officers  as  ex¬ 
hibit  the  surest  signs  of  talent,  energy, 
and  powers  of  application  being  permitted, 
after  mastering  their  regimental  duties,  to 
enter  in  certain  numbers  and  at  certain 
fixed  intervals  what  is  called  the  War 
Academy.  This  they  do — not  by  going  ' 
through  a  pass-examination,  and  studying 
in  the  Academy  itself  the  elements  out  of 
which  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  is  built 
up,  but  by  proving  in  one  or  other  of  the 
general  war  schools,  of  which  there  are 
seven,  that  they  are  already  masters  of 
these  things,  and  have  the  capacity  of 
taking  in  much  more,  as  well  as  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  practical  jitirposes.  'I’he  War 
Academy  (it  used  to  be  called  the  War 
School — as  the  war  schools  were  called, 
when  far  inferior  to  what  they  now  are, 
division  schools)  has  been  since  1850 
under  the  special  direction  of  Count 
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Moltke,  who,  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Prussian  army,  prescribes  the  course  of 
study,  and  gives  to  it  a  wider  and  more 
practical  range  than  is  dreamed  of  either 
with  us,  or  with  France,  or  with  Austria. 
Every  art,  every  science  which  can  in  any 
way  bear  upon  the  conditions  of  armies, 
receives  due  attention  in  that  school. 
Great  stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  accjui- 
sition  of  foreign  languages,  particularly  of 
French,  Italian,  and  English — a  more 
than  tolerable  proficiency  in  which  is  held 
essential  to  being  posted  to  what  is  called 
the  higher  staff.  As  to  plan-drawing  and 
surveying,  they  are  earned  to  perfection. 
For,  not  content  with  making  military 
surveys  of  some  few  miles  of  country 
round  the  Staff  College,  tlK  eleves  are 
sent  miles  and  miles  away,  and  expected 
to  bring  home  with  them  against  a  day 
specified  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  traversed,  its  roads,  its  villages, 
its  towns,  its  rivers,  its  plains,  its  hills, 
its  aptitude  for  the  movements  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  separately,  and  of 
all  three  in  combination — in  a  word,  all  its 
military  features,  not  forgetting  its  capa¬ 
bilities  of  furnishing  means  of  subsistence 
both  to  man  and  horse.  I'hey  who  give 
proof  of  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  in 
this  matter  are  then  sent  into  foreign 
countries,  through  which  they  move  with 
their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  upon  which 
they  make,  in  the  guise  of  travellers’ 
note.s,  memoranda  that  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  for  war  purposes.  It  w'as, 
indeed,  from  the  travelling  notes  of  staff 
officers  that  the  Prussians  acquired  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  lines  of 
railway  in  France,  the  high-roads,  by-jiaths, 
tracks  through  forests,  fords,  and  bridges, 
and  the  localities  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  so  much  astonished  the  I'rench 
people  in  the  present  campaign,  and  gave 
to  the  invaders  such  a  prodigious  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  French  armies.  Nor  has 
their  attention  in  this  respect  been  given 
more  carefully  to  France  than  to  other 
countries.  We  have  been  assured  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  on  the 
Pnissian  Staff  that  at  this  moment  the 
military  capabilities  of  Austria  are  better 
known  in  llerlin  than  in  Vienna  ;  that  the 
Prussians  know  more  of  Italy  than  the 
Italians  themselves  ;  and  that  with  every 
pathway  in  England,  every  hedgerow  and 
village,  not  to  speak  of  forts,  arsenals, 
and  dockyards,  they  are  familiarly  ac- 
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quainted.  And  we  must  add,  that  of  this 
latter  fact  he  gave  us  such  evidence  as  set 
doubt  at  defiance. 

T'he  officers  who  most  establish  a  char¬ 
acter  for  themselves  in  all  these  res])ects, 
having  studied  and  understood  in  theory 
the  mysteries  of  transport  and  supply,  and 
further,  given  evidence  that  they  can 
handle  the  three  arms,  separately  and  in 
combination,  are  appointed  to  what  is 
called  the  upper  staff.  They  who  fall 
short  or  come  behind  their  comrades,  yet 
exhibit  talents  above  the  average,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  lower  staff.  \Vhen  pro¬ 
nounced  qualified,  both  classes  are  passed 
on  to  one  or  other  of  the  several  army 
cor|)s  into  which  the  Prussian  forces  are, 
both  in  i)eace  and  war,  distributed.  Every 
one  of  these  coq)S,  be  it  remembered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Guard — and  the 
Guard  also,  in  one  sense — looks,  so  to 
speak,  outward.  They  thus  severally 
guard  their  own  portions  of  the  national 
frontier,  and  face  a  State  with  which  the 
Government  assumes  that  one  day  or  an¬ 
other  there  may  be  war.  How  do  the 
officers  of  the  upper  staff  fill  up  their  time 
when  allocated  to  corps?  I.eaving  the 
routine  of  discipline  and  returns  to  the 
lower  staff,  who  become'  adjutants,  or,  as 
we  should  call  them,  officers  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  staff  to  the  generals  of  division, 
and  to  the  corps-commander,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper  staff  give  themselves 
up  to  planning  campaigns,  both  defensive 
and  offensive.  Beginning  with  an  imagi¬ 
nary  war  of  defence,  they  study  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  frontier  backwards,  making 
notes  of  the  positions  which  may  be  taken 
up  on  every  road  leading  to  the  capital. 
They  satisfy  themselves  also  as  to  the 
supplies  to  be  had — as  to  the  amount  of 
wagons  and  draught  animals  that  may  be 
required  and  procured  on  the  frontier  to 
attend  their  cori)s,  both  collectively  and 
in  detachments ;  in  a  word,  they  arrange 
in  theif  own  minds,  and  make  notes  of 
every  |X)int  which  can  by  jwssibility  con¬ 
duce  to  render  operations  of  retreat  and 
of  check  to  the  enemy  successful.  But 
their  labors  do  not  end  there.  They  travel 
through  the  State  that  confronts  them ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  though  more  lei¬ 
surely,  and  in  order  not  to  create  alarm  or 
excite  jealousy,  by  short  tours  made  in 
successive  summers,  they  make  them¬ 
selves  as  completely  masters  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  features  and  capabilities  as  they  are 
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of  the  military  features  and  capabilities  of 
their  own  province.  Nor  are  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  suffered  to  grow  old,  and  therefore 
careless  and  indifferent,  in  this  important 
work.  After  serving  on  the  staff  a  certain 
number  of  years,  they  return  to  their  regi¬ 
ments,  when  their  places  are  taken  by 
younger  men,  who  labor  like  them,  and 
not  less  successfully,  to  make  themselves 
accomplished  strategists  and  tacticians. 

When  we  consider  all  this,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  the  whole  education  of  the 
Prussian  Staff  is  directed  by  (ieneral 
Moltke  ;  that  he  has  had  this  work  in  hand 
for  eleven  years,  and  been  himself  the 
most  painstaking  and  indefatigable  student 
of  the  art  of  war  now  living — we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Prussians,  whom 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  resi)ect  and  ridicule, 
coming  forth,  when  the  moment  for  action 
arrives,  the  most  powerful  and  best  instruct¬ 
ed  of  them  all.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  in 
the  training  of  a  jiiost  efficient  staff  that 
they  on  whom  has  devolved  during  the  last 
fifty  years  the  duty  of  preparing  Prussia 
in  times  of  peace  for  war  have  well  played 
their  ])arts.  I.ong  after  we  and  Prance 
and  Austria  and  Russia  were  content  to 
arm  our  infantry'  with  flint-and-steel  fire¬ 
locks,  Prussia  had  adopted  into  her  ser¬ 
vice  the  needle-gun,  which  she  kept  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  other 
nations,  though  the  writer  of  these  pages 
saw  and  handled  it  so  long  ago  as  1846. 
That  weapon  she  laid  up  in  store,  not  to 
be  taken  into  common  use  till  war  should 
break  out.  But  there  it  was,  always  ready, 
with  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army  initiated  into  the 
very  simple  process  of  handling  it,  and 
therefore  competent,  as  soon  as  the  first 
nimor  of  coming  hostilities  should  go 
abroad,  to  convey  to  the  men  the  knowledge 
with  which  they  were  themselves  imbued, 
(lun-cotton  also  was  experimented  upon  ; 
improvenients  in  artillery  and  engineering 
were  worked  out ;  nothing,  in  short,  was 
looked  upon  as  good  enough  if  it  were 
j)ossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  make  it 
better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  genius  of  the  people  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  experimental  genius,  in  re¬ 
gard  at  least  to  the  instruments  of  war. 
For  as  we  owe  to  the  great  P'rederick 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  horse-artillery,  so  to  his 
successors  in  our  own  generation  we  are 


indebted  for  the  rifled  weapons  now  in 
use;  because. the  application  to  artillery 
of  the  principles  of  rifling  and  breech¬ 
loading,  by  whomsoever  first  worked  out, 
was  undeniably  suggested  by  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Prussian  needle-firelock  over 
every  other  small-ann  heretofore  in  use. 
No  doubt  the  Mini6,  with  its  long  range, 
set  us  all  to  consider  how  its  ancient  su¬ 
periority  of  range  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  field-gun.  But  the  breech-loading  of 
field-artillery  undeniably  came  into  vogue 
as  a  corollary  on  the  breech-loading  of 
the  infantry  musket;  and  the  Prussians, 
as  we  find,  still  adhere  to  it,  having  in¬ 
vented,  we  presume,  the  proper  fuse,  for 
which,  as  yet,  we  at  least  have  searched 
in  vain. 

Again,  the  Prussian  mode  of  exercising 
their  troops  in  rnanccuvres  has  taught 
them  in  time  of  peace  almost  everything 
that  they  can  be  required  both  to  do,  and 
to  silffer,  and  to  provide  against  in  war. 
While  we,  following  the  example  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  French  following  our 
example,  have  laid  out  public  money  pro¬ 
fusely  in  the  purchase  of  miles  of  heath, 
and  established  there  what  we  call  stand¬ 
ing  cam\)s,  but  which  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
extensive  barracks,  constructed  partly  of 
wood,  partly  of  brick  and  mortar,  the 
Prussians  took  a  line  of  their  own,  far 
more  useful,  and,  all  things  considered,  a 
great  deal  more  economical.  Our  camp- 
barracks  cost  a  vast  sum  to  erect.  We 
spend  annually  no  inconsiderable  amount 
to  keep  them  in  repair ;  and  assembling 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  in  each,  we 
put  them  for  five  years  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  elderly  general,  who  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  studied  the  art  of  war  except 
by  commanding  a  regiment  of  foot  or 
horse  in  the  Crimea  or  in  country  quar¬ 
ters,  and  possibly  a  brigade  in  the  same 
standing  camp  or  elsewhere.  But  we  not 
only  give  our  elderly  general  no  encour¬ 
agement,  we  positively  forbid  him  to 
move  his  force  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ground  of  which  the  ownership  belongs 
to  Government.  What  can  either  officers 
or  men  so  circumstanced  learn  in  such  a 
place  as  Aldershot,  for  example,  or  Bever- 
loo  ?  What  could  they  learn,  what  did 
they  learn,  at  Chalons,  while  yet  h  belonged 
to  France  ?  With  every  possible  require¬ 
ment  provided  to  their  hand  ;  with  meat 
purchased  for  them  from  contractors ; 
with  flour  issued  and  baked  in  standing 
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ovens  ;  with  fuel  regularly  measured  out ; 
with  camp-kitchens  prepared  beforehand, 
cooking  apparatus  supplied,  and  canteens 
and  recreation-rooms  kept  up  for  their 
entertainment — what  can  soldiers  learn  at 
any  of  these  places  which  shall  be  really 
useful  to  them  in  the  field  ?  And  as  to 
the  manceuvres  practised,  verily  they  can 
be  described  as  little  else  than  i)arades  on 
a  large  scale,  in  which  all  the  three  arms, 
w'ith  the  engineer  train  and  a  detachment 
of  the  army  transport  corps,  occasionally 
take  part.  To  be  sure,  we  at  Aldershot 
have  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst  open  to  us  ;  and 
thither,  when  the  summer  is  at  its  height, 
we  now  and  again  detach  a  brigade  or 
two,  or  ixjssibly  send  a  like  force  to  Cove 
Common,  whence  the  officer  in  command 
is  invited  to  march  ujKJn  the  camp  by  sur¬ 
prise,  the  rest  of  the  division  being  jnit 
under  arms  to  intercept  and  thus  defeat 
him.  But  this  is  really  child’s-play,  scarce¬ 
ly  more  deserving  of  notice  than  the 
sham-fights  that  take  place  time  after 
time  over  the  same  ground  ;  with  batter¬ 
ies  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both, 
thrown  ridiculously  to  the  front,  and  cav¬ 
alry  charging  squares,  on  nearing  which 
they  never  fail  to  break  and  ride  away 
like  mad.  Is  any  human  being  the  better 
for  these  operations  ?  Are  our  j)eople 
learning  from  them  more  than  the  French 
army  learned  from  their  annual  practis- 
ings  at  Chalons,  or  the  Austrians  learned 
previously  to  the  campaign  of  Solferino, 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  they 
marched  over  the  ground,  where  in  due 
time  they  fought  and  lost  a  decisive  bat¬ 
tle?  No.  Our  people  learn  nothing 
from  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  what 
they  do  learn  is  more  likely  to  <lamage 
than  to  improve  them  ;  because  they  re¬ 
ceive  wrong  impressions  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  armies  in  the  field,  and  will 
therefore  have  to  unlearn  habits  both  of 
thinking  and  acting  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  reality.  T'he  camps  at  Aider- 
shot  and  the  Cunragh  were  well  meant ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the 
whole,  using  them  as  we  do,  they  have 
not  rather  helped  to  keep  our  soldiers 
back  than  to  advance  them  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  campaigning. 

Now,  consider  how  the  Prussians  act. 
Year  by  year,  when  the  crops  are  gathered 
in,  and  comparatively  little  damage  can 
be  done  to  the  fields  by  marching  over 


them — the  weather  being  yet  mild  and 
the  days  not  short — the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  assembles  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  two  complete  armies,  of  which 
the  commands  are  intrusted  to  different 
generals,  and  which  are  expected  to  op¬ 
erate  one  against  another,  as  if  they  be¬ 
longed  to  different  nations.  One  army 
is  instructed  to  protect,  say  a  certain  for¬ 
tress  or  a  town  ;  the  other  is  to  manoeuvre 
for  the  occupation  of  it.  Neither  com¬ 
mander  knows  where  his  adversary  is 
placed,  but  both  being  desired  to  take  up 
certain  ])ositions,  they  both  receive,  when 
their  troops  are  brought  together,  genesal 
instructions  as  to  what  they  are  expected 
to  do.  The  rival  armies  consist  of  all 
the  three  arms.  They  carry  with  them 
everything  that  would  be  needed  in  real 
w'ar  ;  their  transport  follows  them,  their 
provisions,  medical  Stores,  spare  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  what  not.  No  tents  cumber 
them,  for  the  Pnissians  always  bivouac, 
both  in  manceuvres  and  in  actual  warfare  ; 
and  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  with  the 
staff,  are  left  to  their  own  devices.  These 
two  armies  may  oi>en  the  mock  campaign, 
and  generally  do  so,  at  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  days’  mai'ch  from  each  other  ;  and 
they  are  thus  constrained  to  feel  their 
way,  one  acting  on  the  offensive,  the 
otlier  on  the  defensive,  just  as  if  the  sham 
were  a  reality.  The  campaign  never  lasts 
for  a  shorter  time  than  a  fortnight — it 
sometimes  occupies  three  weeks ;  and 
while  it  goes  on  everything  is  done,  wheth¬ 
er  in  moving  or  halting,  whether  in  search¬ 
ing  the  front  and  flanks  with  i)atrols,  or 
in  covering  the  place  of  rest  with  outline 
pickets,  that  would  be  done  in  an  enemy’s 
presence.  From  such  manceuvres  men 
and  officers  alike  learn  as  much  as  they 
w'ould  do  in  actual  war.  F'or  they  cross 
rivers  upon  bridges  of  their  own  construc¬ 
tion,  they  occupy  villages,  they  make 
sketches  of  the  terrain  as  they  i)ass  along, 
they  bake  their  bread  and  cook  as  they 
march,  and  at  last  come  to  blows  with 
blank  cartridges  —  some  high  military 
authority  giving  to  one  or  the  other  the 
palm  of  victory,  according  to  the  skilful¬ 
ness  of  his  disiKisitions. 

It  w'as  in  these  fields  of  mimic  war  that 
the  Prussians  elaborated  that  new  system 
of  tactics,  their  application  of  which  to  real 
warfare  gave  them  such  a  decided  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  h'rench.  They  tried  its 
worth  first  in  the  Bohemian  campaign,  very 
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imich  to  the  surjirise  and  scandal  of  strate¬ 
gists  of  the  old  school.  Forgetful  of  the 
maxim  heretofore  accepted  as  undisputa- 
ble,  that  an  army  should  not  move  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  front,  nor  suffer  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  intervene  between  its  columns  in 
advancing — they  entered  Bohemia  by  many 
l)asses  ;  the  mountains  enclosing  which  e^ 
fectually  separated  these  several  columns 
one  from  another.  ^  But  they  did  so  because 
each  column  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
its  own  if  attacked,  either  till  those  on  the 
right  or  left  should  be  able  to  come  up  to  its 
supjKirt,  or  till  the  necessity  should  be  made 
apparent  of  falling  back  upon  the  common 
base  whence  all  had  started.  And  this  they 
did  with  easy  minds,  because  of  the  mastery 
w’hich  they  had  actjuired  over  field-tele¬ 
graphy,  every  event  that  befell  in  one  col¬ 
umn  being  instantly  and  regularly  Hashed 
to  the  other,  so  that  never  for  a  moment 
could  there  be  a  misunderstanding  between 
them.  Moreover,  they  knew  the  enemy 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  temi>er,  the 
number.s,  and  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
just  as  accurately  as  Benedick  knew  them 
himself,  and  felt  perfectly  safe  with  their 
220,000,  in  thus  operating  movements  of 
concentration  upon  his  160,000.  How 
often  have  we  not  heard  it  said  that  Bene¬ 
dick  threw  away  endless  chances  by  main¬ 
taining  a  defensive  altitude  about  Kiinig- 
grtitz,  instead  of  striking  out  alternately  at 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Pnissia, 
when  they  showed  the  heads  of  their  col¬ 
umns  through  the  Erzgebirge  and  Rie- 
sengebirge  Mountains  ?  Benedick  might 
have  done  so  certainly,  but  it  would  have 
been  at  his  i>eril.  For  both  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Crown  Prince  were  strong  enough 
to  engage  him  separately,  and  to  keep  him 
engaged  till  the  other  came  uj) — which 
was,  in  truth,  exactly  what  happened  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa.  Still  mili¬ 
tary  critics  censured  Moltke,  declaring  that 
he  had  run  enormous  risks  and  contending 
to  this  hour  that  his  triumph  was  much  more 
owing  to  the  defects  in  Benedick’s  tactics 
than  to  the  excellency  of  his  own.  Never, 
however,  was  greater  mistake  committed. 
Benedick  greatly  erred  in  not  sufficiently 
guarding  his  own  position  at  every  point. 
The  position  was  defective,  also,  in  this, 
that  it  presented  a  salient  angle  to  the 
enemy.  But  apart  from  these  faults  Bene¬ 
dick  handled  his  troops  with  great  skill ; 
and  therefore  did  what  the  French  never 
succeeded  in  doing,  effected  his  retreat 


over  a  broad  river  in  good  order.  Still  the 
Prussians  prevailed  quite  as  much  through 
superior  strategy  and  tactics  as  by  sujjeri- 
ority  of  numbers.  They  did  what  he  ought 
to  have  done.  They  took  the  initiative, 
and  destroyed  his  allies  before  he  began 
to  think  of  making  a  move  to  their  support. 

Neither  this  innovation  upon  old  rules 
by  the  Prussians,  how’ever,  nor  another  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  was  fur¬ 
ther  noticed  during  the  campaign  of  1866 
than  to  bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  it 
a  buzz  of  general  censure  from  the  military 
critics  of  other  nations.  It  showed  .itself 
fiir  more  distinctly  and  told  far  more 
heavily  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  yet  no 
critic,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  noticed  it. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
war  the' Prussians  have  moved,  when  ad¬ 
vancing,  in  multitudinous  columns,  all  so 
directed  and  guarded  as  to  converge  with 
destructive  force  upon  the  enemy,  and  to 
engage  him  at  the  p>oint  selected  by  the 
assailants  at  enormous  disadvantage.  How 
came  they  to  run  this  hazard,  and  yet  es¬ 
cape  the  punishment  which  in  former  wars 
never  failed  to  overtake  the  armies  which 
ventured  even  partially  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ing  ?  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  case. 
The  Prussian  army  owes  the  conception  of 
this  novel  mode  of  handling  troops,  and 
the  complete  success  which  attended  it, 
mainly, we  might  almost  say  exclusively,  to 
the  admirable  training  of  their  staff.  They 
ow*e  it  also,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  effect  of  the  training  is 
felt  throughout  the  whole  anny  ;  because 
theirs  is  not  a  staff  corps  isolated  and  apart, 
but  a  body  composed  of  regimental  offi¬ 
cers,  trained,  so  to  speak,  in  successive 
waves,  and  after  their  training  absorbed 
again  into  the  ranks.  Hence  every  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Prussian  service — cavalry,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  artillery-T-has  officers  serving 
in  it  who  studied  and  served  as  officers  of 
the  higher  staff ;  and  hence,  too,  there  are 
never  wanting  men  qualified,  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  arises,  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  plans  of  the  (Jeneral-in- 
Chief  down  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

'I'he  Prussian  tactics  are  these:  Instead 
of  moving  a  vast  army — say  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men — by  two  or  three, 
or,  at  the  most,  four  great  roads,  keeping 
open,  by  patrols,  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  several  columns, 
they  si)read  out  the  whole  into  as  many 
columns  of  march  as  possible — into  as 
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many  as  would  enable  them,  were  the 
country  open  and  free'  from  obstacles,  to 
form  their  line  of  battle  in  half  an  hour. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  they  move  in 
order  of  battle,  perfectly  well  aware  that 
an  adherence  to  the  old  rule  of  covering 
each  separate  column  of  march  with  its 
own  advanced-guard  and  its  own  flankers 
would  expose  them  at  any  moment  to  be 
cut  asunder  by  an  enemy  falling  upon 
them  in  force.  But  the  Prussians  do  not 
adhere  to  this  rule.  They  have  their  ad¬ 
vanced-guards  covering  every  column,  and 
the  flankers  too  ;  but  in  front  of  their  ad¬ 
vanced-guards,  properly  so  called,  and  far 
wide  of  either  flank,  they  send  out  swarms 
of  light  cavalry  well  mounted,  led  by  in¬ 
telligent  officers,  and  made  up  of  men  all 
of  them  more  or  less  educated,  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  in  peace  for  the  parts  that 
will  be  assigned  to  them  in  war.  These 
cover  the  entire  army  as  with  a  zone, 
within  which  the  columns  pursue  their  way 
comparatively  at  ease,  well  knowing  that 
any  such  force  as  would  give  serious  cause 
of  alarm  to  any  one  of  them,  could  not  ap¬ 
proach  within  miles  of  their  front  or  flank 
without  due  notice  given  of  the  danger. 
Nor  is  this  all.  These  swarms  of  intelli¬ 
gent  horsemen  find  out  where  the  enemy 
are — not  where  the  main  force  is  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  where  every  detachment  is  sta¬ 
tioned,  every  picket  placed,  every  sentry 
and  vedette  planted.  The  intelligence 
thus  acquired  they  carry  back  to  the  hdkd- 
quarters  of  the  corps  or  division  to  which 
they  belong  ;  while  the  enemy,  who  have 
taken  no  such  precautions,  remain  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant,  either  that  their  dis{>osi- 
tions  have  been  looked  into,  or  that  they 
are  abouf  to  be  assailed  where,  perhaps, 
they  least  expected  danger.  J  ust  observe 
how  the  campaign  opened,  and  judge  from 
that  whether  or  no  we  attribute  more  praise 
than  is  due  either  to  the  Prussian  tactics 
or  to  their  strategy. 

However  surely  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  might  count  on  being  sooner  or 
later  en  prise  with  France,  it  is  certain 
that  the  declaration  of  war  last  July  took 
them  very  much  by  surprise.  So  far,  the 
French  had  a  great  advantage  over  them  ; 
and  had  they  known  how  to  use  it,  and 
been  in  strength  enough  to  do  so,  as 
the  great  Napoleon  would  have  been,  the 
first  serious  collision  between  the  two 
armies  would  have  occurred  on  German 
soil.  We  now  know  what  the  Emperor’s 
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plans  and  expectations  were.  Crossing 
the  Rhine  at  Axati,  and  penetrating  be¬ 
tween  Rastadt  on  his  right,  and  Germer- 
sheim  bn  bis  left,  he  would  have  inter¬ 
posed  between  southern  and  northern 
Germany,  given  an  opportunity  to  such  of 
the  States  as  were  discontented  with  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  to  turn  against 
Prussia,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  very 
remarkable  manifesto,  induced  Italy  and 
Austria  to  make  comindn  cause  with  him. 
Even  for  this  Moltke  was  not  unprepared. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  dispositions 
which  he  made  of  his  corps,  as  one  by 
one  they  became  mobilized  and  recruited 
up  to  the  proper  war  strength,  that  had 
the  plan  been  carried  into  execution,  the 
invaders  would  have  been  struck  simul¬ 
taneously  both  in  front  and  on  the  flank. 
The  plan  was  not,  however,  carried  into 
execution.  Be  the  causes  what  they 
might,  the  French  army,  which  was  to 
have  made  its  first  halt  at  Berlin,  never 
got  beyond  the  French  frontier,  where  it 
waited  in  an  ill-chosen  position,  apparently 
without  the  most  remote  notion  on  the 
part  of  its  commanders  that  the  enemy 
they  had  to  deal  with  might  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative. 

The  fortnight's  pause  was  an  enormous 
gain  to  the  Germans.  It  enabled  them 
to  mass  their  troops  at  the  exact  points 
which  long  before  had  been  selected  as 
most  suitable  for  the  emergency.  And 
now  came  up  the  fruit  of  all  that  careful 
study  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
This  very  war  had  been  for  years  foreseen 
and  provided  against  Two  plans  of  cam¬ 
paign  were  settled,  the  first  defensive,  the 
second  offensive  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
French  did  not  constrain  them  to  act  ui>- 
on  the  former,  the  Prussians  proceeded  at 
once  to  execute  the  latter.  Now  if  we, 
or  the  French,  or  the  Austrians,  or  any 
other  Power  than  Prussia,  had  been  placed 
in  this  situation,  we  should  have  acted 
thus :  Providing  ourselves  with  the  best 
maps  that  we  could  find  of  the  east  of 
France,  we  should  have  begun  our  advance 
by  the  roads  marked  out  on  those  maps  ; 
and,  covering  our  columns  with  advanced 
guards  and  outflankers,  sent  out  staff 
officers  to  reconnoitre  and  find  out  by  de¬ 
grees  where  the  enemy  were,  and  how  we 
might  best  hope  to  engage  and  beat  him. 
The  Prussians  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  knew  beforehand  perfectly  where 
the  enemy  were  likely  to  be,  and  how 
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they  could  be  approached,  every  road, 
lane,  and  track  being  put  down  in  their 
chai  ts  ;  and  they  had  among  them  scores 
of  officers  who,  from  personal  obsefvation 
and  inspection,  had  the  sweep  of  these 
tracks  and  the  lie  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed  distinct  in  their  maps. 
Accordingly,  the  entire  force  was  so  dis¬ 
posed  in  separate  armies,  as  that,  moving 
in  order  of  battle,  it  should  be  capable  of 
falling  upon  the  P'rench  in  detail  ere  the 
order  was  given  for  concentration  of  their 
scattered  corps  ;  while  clouds  of  cavalry 
at  once  protected  each  of  the  advancing 
columns  from  the  danger  of  being  taken 
in  delictu,  and  served  as  guides  to  the 
infantry  and  artillery  when  the  moment 
drew  near  for  bringing  them  into  play.  It 
was  thus  that  on  the  4th  of  August  the 
Crown  Prince  was  able  to  fall  upon  (»en- 
eral  Douay  at  Wissembourg  with  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  the  French  general 
being  in  ignorance  till  the  attack  began 
that  an  enemy  was  within  several  days’ 
march  of  him.  It  was  then  that  M ‘Mahon, 
hastening  to  retrieve  the  disaster  which 
had  come  upon  his  lieutenant,  ^found 
himself,  on  the  6th,  assailed  in  front  and 
flank,  and  his  rear  threatened.  While 
the  same  day  Ceneral  Froissard,  execut¬ 
ing,  as  he  believed,  a  perfectly  safe  move¬ 
ment  to  the  rear,  was  overtaken  at  Spi- 
cheren,  and  defeated  with  great  loss.  The 
results  of  these  first  operations  were  com¬ 
pletely  to  disperse  the  French  armies : 
M ‘.Mahon  went  off  in  one  direction  ; 
Failly,  who  endeavored  but  failed  to 
reinforce  him  before  the  battle  of  the  6th, 
went  off  in  another  ;  and  the  remains  of 
Douay’s  corps  got  together,  its  leader 
being  killed,  as  they  best  could  at  Belfort, 
quite  out  of  the  theatre  of  the  war.  Mean¬ 
while  Bazaine  fell  back  upon  Metz,  where 
the  arrival  of  Canrobert’s  corps  from  Cha¬ 
lons  raised  his  effective  to  140,000  or  150,- 


000  men,  hoping  that  the  opi>ortunity 
would  be  presented  to  him  of  engaging 
one  or  other  of  the  Prussian  armies  before 
it  could  be  sustained  by  the  rest.  The 
hope  proved  utterly  vain,  for  reasons 
which  cannot  he  better  given  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Kmi>eror’s  pamphlet :  “The 
Pnissians  concealed  every  movement  so 
effectually  behind  a  formidable  belt  of 
cavalry,  which  spread  out  before  them  in 
all  directions,  that  we  could  never,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  anxious  researches, 
make  out  in  reality  where  the  masses  of 
their  troops  were  placed,  nor  in  what  di¬ 
rection  it  behooved  us  to  strike  hard.  No¬ 
body  imagined,  either  on  the  14th  or  the 
1 6th  of  August,  that  we  had  the  bulk  of 
the  Prussian  army  to  deal  with  ;  nobody 
doubted,  after  the  battle  of  Cravelotte, 
that  to  reach  Verdun  on  the  morrow 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.” 

One  great  cause,  then,  of  the  astound¬ 
ing  success  of  the  Ciemians  in  this  war  is 
to  be  found  in  this,  that,  superadded  to  the 
excellency  of  their  system  of  recruitment, 
they  have  the  best-instructed  staff  in  the 
world,  which  have  revolutionized  for  them 
the  tactics,  or  practical  portion,  of  the  art 
of  war  as  completely  as  their  own  Fred¬ 
erick  did  a  century  or  more  ago ;  and 
even  more  than  was  done,  not  so  much 
by  Najxjleon  himself  as  by  the  course  of 
events  during  the  first  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
seized  the  result  and  imi)roved  upon  it. 
•Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfection 
of  their  equipment  in  every  arm,  and  the 
admirable  order  which  prevails  in  their 
intendance  or  department  of  s»q>ply.  Up¬ 
on  these  points,  however,  we  cannot  e;i- 
ter  now,  having  already,  it  is  feared,  tres¬ 
passed  more  upon  the  attention  of  our 
non-military  readers  than,  under  any  other 
circumstances  than .  the  present,  they 
w'ould  probably  thank  us  for  doing. 


Chambers's  JoumaL 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  well-infor¬ 
med  persons  are  aware  that  the  system  of 
linear  measurement  used  in  France  and 
most  continental  nations  is  based  upon 
the  metre,  which  has  been  extended  to  mea¬ 
sures  and  weights  in  general,  and  carried 
into  practice  by  a  decimal  system  of  com¬ 
putation.  At  the  same  time,  few  are  con¬ 


versant  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  metrical  system  was  established 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  savants  of  the  ]>eriod  in  prosecuting 
their  scientific  operations  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  time  the  system  was  being 
perfected,  and  promulgated  as  one  of  in- 
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ternational  importance,  this  country  was 
at  war  with  France — where  it  originated 
— and  political  feeling  ran  so  strong  against 
anything  French,  that,  on  being  submitted 
for  our  adoption,  it  was  rejected  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  parliament  of  the  day.  Hap¬ 
pily,  a  more  friendly  feeling  now  subsists 
between  both  the  people  and  governments 
of  the  two  nations,  and  committees  of  our 
learned  societies  are  zealously  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  promote  tlie  introduction  of  this 
system,  in  order  to  simplify  our  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  the  continent. 

As  regards  the  adoption  of  the  system 
in  this  country,  or  its  practical  working  on 
the  continent,  we  do  not  intend  to  direct 
the  reader’s  attention  in  the  present  article. 
Neither  do  we  intend  to  discuss  the  scien¬ 
tific  problem  upon  which  the  system  was 
based.  I'he  subject  of  our  notice  relates 
to  the  remarkable  incidents  of  travel  that 
befell  the  operators  in  determining  their 
observations  at  different  stations  in  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Scotland.  Not  only 
had  they  to  encounter  ])rivations  and 
dangers  by  sea  and  land,  but,  in  the  then 
disturbed  state  of  hmrope,  some  of  them 
suffered  captivity,  and  others  died  from 
fatigue  and  exposure.  The  narratives  are 
contained  in  die  Reports  read  before  the 
F'rench  Institute  between  i8io  and  1817, 
from  which  we  condense  a  brief  account 
of  the  most  salient  points  of  observation 
and  the  attendant  circumstances. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operations 
of  these  scientific  expeditions,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  premise  tliat  their  main  object  was 
to  determine  a  standard  linear  measure 
by  the  admeasurement  of  a  great  arc  of 
the  earth’s  circumference  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  a  fixed  parallel  of  latitude,  from 
which  a  fractional  section  would  be  taken 
as  an  unalterable  basis.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  great¬ 
est  at  the  equator,  and  gradually  decreases 
towards  the  poles.  As  a  medium  between 
those  two  extremes,  it  was  determined 
that  the  i)arallel  of  latitude  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  north  should  be  the  basis,  especially 
as  it  intersected  a  part  of  Europe  where  a 
great  arc  of  the  meridian  could  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

The  first  sets  of  observations  were  made 
by  Mechain  and  Delambre,  between  Dun¬ 
kirk,  at  the  extreme  northern  frontier  of 
France,  and  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  compris¬ 
ing  a  terrestrial  arc  of  more  than  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude.  This  ojreration  was  the 


greatest  of  the  kind  that  had  been  made 
up  to  that  period,  and  was  considered 
most  perfect  in  its  execution.  But  the 
improvements  that  were  at  that  time  being 
made  in  the  astronomical  and  other  scien¬ 
tific  instruments  employed  in  the  work, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  correct  the  ob¬ 
servations.  The  result  was,  that  some 
errors  were  discovered,  which  caused 
great  uncertainty  regarding  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  whole.  Notwithstanding  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  these  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  the  whole  operations  must  be  re- 
l>eated  with  new'  instruments,  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  M. 
Mechain  died  in  Spain,  a  victim  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  fatigue  and  labor  he  had  under¬ 
gone  in  prosecuting  his  part  of  the  work, 
which  put  a  stop  to  further  operations  for 
some  years. 

In  1806,  when  the  first  Emi)ire  in  France 
was  in  the  ascendency,  and  Napoleon  I. 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  ])ower,  the  question 
was  resumed  by  the  h'rench  Institute,  and 
two  of  its  members  recommended  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  operations.  This  was  acceded 
to  by  the  Em|)eror,  who  gave  orders  to  fit 
out  the  expedition,  and  accorded  liberally 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  execution.  Ap¬ 
plication  was  also  made  to  the  Spaniel 
government  for  assistance  in  a  work  that 
was  of  international  benefit.  This  was 
freely  acquiesced  in,  by  the  appointment 
of  Signors  Chaix  and  Rodriguez,  men  of 
eminence  in  astronomy  ;  while  a  vessel 
was  placed  at  their  disjmsal  for  conveying 
the  expedition  in  Spanish  waters.  Eng¬ 
land  being  apprised  of  the  expedition,  the 
British  government  granted  letters  of  safe- 
conduct  to  its  members,  should  they  be 
challenged  by  the  otficers  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet.  The  two  savants  to  whom 
this  important  scientific  mission  was  in¬ 
trusted  w’ere  M.  Arago— then  a  young  man. 
but  who,  during  a  long  life,  arrived  at  the 
greatest  eminence  as  a  profound  and 
practical  astronomer — and  M.  Biot,  at 
that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
physicists  of  the  age,  to  whom  the  chief 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given. 

OPERATIONS  IN  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

On  arriving  in  Spain,  the  attention  of 
the  expetlition  was  first  bestowed  upon 
visiting  the  mountain  chains  where  Me¬ 
chain  had  established  his  stations  during 
the  survey.  Of  the  trigonometrical  base 
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line  thus  formed,  one  angle  measured 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles 
over  the  sea,  extending  to  the  Isle  of  Iviza, 
oft' the  Spanish  coast,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  mainland,  the  previous  obser¬ 
vations  were  found  perfect ;  but  doubts  were 
entertained  of  those  connected  with  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  atmospheric 
difficulties  which  prevented  the  signal- 
lights  being  seen  at  night,  when  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  they  should  be  observed,  while  the 
stars  were  visible  in  the  firmament.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
wait  for  at  least  one  favorable  night,  when 
the  weather  was  calm,  and  the  heavens 
perfectly  serene,  in  order  to  fix  the  exact 
distance  between  the  mainland  and  one 
of  the  Spanish  isles.  They  were  resolved 
not  to  be  baffled,  should  it  require  a  nightly 
watch  for  months,  in  all  weathers,  and  at 
the  dreary  summits  of  mountains,  to  seize 
the  favorable  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  M. 
Arago  should  establish  himself  and  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  rude  cabin  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  the  Desierto  de  las  Palmas, 
which  Mechain  had  chosen  for  one  of  the 
stations  of  his  great  triangle,  formed  on 
the  islands  of  .Majorca  and  Iviza  with  the 
coast  of  Valencia,  A  favorable  site  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  obtained  on  the  small 
isle  of  Konnentera,  which,  with  Iviza  and 
several  rocky  islets,  forms  the  group  of 
Pithyusa  Isles,  and  their  most  southern 
point.  The  only  accommodation  to  be  got 
here  was  in  the  hut  of  a  poor  pea.sant,  who 
was  astonished  to  see  strangers  looking 
for  such  a  habitation.  Here  they  carried 
their  reflectors  and  other  instruments  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  isle,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  temporary  observatory  of  planks. 
I'he  party  consisted  of  M.  Biot,  the  French 
savant,  and  M.  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish 
astronomer,  with  four  sailors;  the  latter 
being  stationed  there  to  see  the  lamps 
supplied  with  oil,  and  the  reflectors  pol¬ 
ished  and  adjusted  every  night.  By  the 
time  these  arrangements  were  completed, 
winter  liad  set  in,  the  weather  became 
tempestuous,  and  the  land  covered  with 
snow.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
warmth  and  food,  soon  took  effect  on  M. 
Rodriguez,  so  that  he  left  the  island  for 
Spain,  and  M.  Biot  had  to  take  his  arduous 
watch  by  night.  It  was  a  dreary  and  try¬ 
ing  situation,  at  the  summit  of  that  rocky 
isle,  with  the  sailors  only  as  companions, 
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nothing  but  coarse  food  to  eat,  no 
place  for  exercise,  except  among  the  de¬ 
bris  of  the  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  a 
monotonous  prospect  of  the  sea. 

Having  fixed  upon  two  mountain  sum¬ 
mits,  a  tnird  station  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  great  triangle.  This  was  fixed 
at  the  extremity  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  on 
the  mainland  of  Spain,  almost  due  west  of 
Formentera  Isle,  and  about  twenty  leagues 
distant.  The  highest  point  of  this  cape  is 
a  mountain  named  Mongo,  well  adapted 
for  a  trigonometrical  station,  but  much  ex¬ 
posed — especially  in  winter — to  the  storms 
that  visit  that  part  of  the  coast.  Conse¬ 
quently,  an  observatory  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  rock-work,  to  protect  the  in¬ 
struments  from  the  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
with  rain  and  snow.  In  this  work  the 
party  was  assisted  by  some  Spanish  pea¬ 
sants,  who  volunteered  their  services  ;  but 
the  sailors  attached  to  the  expedition  had 
the  most  arduous  task  to  perform  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  lamps  alight,  and  the  reflectors 
fixed  every  night  during  a  rigorous  and 
stormy  season. 

At  the  various  points  of  observation, 
the  indefatigable  members  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  kept  watch  day  and  night  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember.  M.  Biot,  in  his  Report,  describes 
feelingly  the  trying  position  of  his  party, 
and  the  aspect  of  nature  from  the  isle  of 
Formentera.  While  all  around  him  pre¬ 
sented  a  dreary  scene  of  snow-covered 
peaks  and  valleys,  yet,  when  the  days 
were  fine  and  clear,  he  could  see  the  fer¬ 
tile  plains  of  Valencia  covered  with  groves 
of  citron,  olive,  and  orange  trees,  their 
verdant  aspect  presenting  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  eye.  But  those  delightful  days 
were  rare.  More  frequently  the  tempest 
raged  over  the  sea  around,  while  the  winds 
threatened  at  times  to  drive  his  observa¬ 
tory  and  instruments  down  the  rocks  into 
the  surge  beneath.  To  prevent  a  catas¬ 
trophe  of  this  kind,  they  had  to  fasten  the 
wooden  erection  to  strong  cables  fixed  into 
the  rucks.  In  this  manner,  and  suffering 
great  privation,  this  learned  savant  con¬ 
tinued  at  his  post. 

At  length,  after  two  months’  sojourn  on 
that  solitary  mountain,  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  a  favorable  state  of  the 
feather,  when  the  signal-lights  from  the 
different  stations  were  visible.  The  night 
was  perfectly  serene  and  clear,  and  the 
absence  of  the  moon  rendered  the  hea- 
*5 
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vens  profoundly  dark.  Having  adjusted 
the  telescope  of  his  circle  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  isle  of  Iviza,  he  saw  in  the 
field  of  the  glass  a  small  luminous  point, 
just  perceptible,  resembling  a  star  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  magnitude.  Find¬ 
ing  that  it  was  perfectly  stationary,  he 
knew  that  it  was  not  a  heavenly  lx>dy. 
After  looking  long  and  anxiously  at  the 
light,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  came  from 
the  signal-lights  on  Mount  Campvey,  in 
the  island  of  Iviza,  ten  leagues  distant. 
Subsequent  observations  fixed  the  exact 
distance  by  the  survey  to  the  mainland, 
and  connected  the  new  triangle  with  those 
previously  ascertained.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  this  head  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  the  correctness  of  previous  obser¬ 
vations  was  removed.  The  base  line  of 
the  grand  triangle  was  calculated  by  three 
combinations  of  observations,  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other,  furnishing  re¬ 
sults  the  value  of  which  scarcely  ditiered 
two  metres  in  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand,  or  about  one  fathom  in  thirty- 
five  leagues.  Then  followed  a  set  of  ob¬ 
servations  by  M.  Arago  on  the  island  of 
Iviza,  from  whence  he  saw  the  island  of 
Majorca  on  the  east,  and  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  west,  and  thus  determined 
an  arc  of  parallels  of  latitude,  measuring 
three  degrees  of  longitude.  This  arc, 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
meridian,  determined  also  most  complete¬ 
ly  the  curvature  of  that  part  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  spheroid  of  revolution,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  from  which  the  measurement  of 
the  metre  was  to  be  taken.  These  results 
were  again  compared  with  the  first  obser¬ 
vations  of  M.  Delambre  on  land  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  from  which  the  value  of  the  metre 
was  fixed  according  to  the  French  laws. 
The  difference  was  infinitesimal — amount¬ 
ing  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  line, 
or  about  four-tenths  of  a  metre  upon  the 
total  length  of  the  arc  between  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  Dunkirk  and  Formentera — approxi¬ 
mating  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  865  Eng¬ 
lish  statute  miles.  So  small  an  error  was 
deemed  of  no  account,  and  this  part  of  the 
operations  was  satisfactorily  concluded. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  prepared  to  leave  the  isles  of  For¬ 
mentera  and  Iviza,  and  remove  their 
astronomical  instruments  to  the  mainland 
of  Spain.  Before  doing  so,  the  curate  of 
the  district  where  M.  Biot  was  situated 
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requested  permission  for  himself  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  to  see  their  instru¬ 
ments.  Though  one  of  the  inferior  clergy 
of  Spain,  yet  he  took  considerable  interest 
in  scientific  operations,  and  ap])reciated 
the  instruments  in  the  obsenatory.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  islanders  permitted 
to  enter  the  building  gazed  on  them 
with  the  astonishment  of  savages.  It 
was  a  Sunday  and  a  fete  day,  when  a 
troop  of  them  came  in  the  evening,  with 
the  alcalde  at  their  head,  dancing  and 
singing  in  a  most  extraordinary  m.anner, 
both  men  and  women.  1  he  men  clattered 
with  their  feet  in  a  kind  of  half-African, 
half- European  dance;  while  the  women, 
having  their  hair  plaited  into  long  pendent 
queues,  turned  and  pirouetted  on  their 
naked  feet,  without  raising  them  oflf  the 
ground,  like  puppets  on  springs.  The 
music  that  accompanied  these  strange 
postures  was  quite  as  barbarous  in  charac¬ 
ter  :  one  played  on  a  species  of  fiute,  an¬ 
other  struck  a  tambtmrine,  and  some  had 
wooden  clappers,  while  the  alcalde  kept 
measured  time  by  striking  a  large  m.etal 
plate  with  a  piece  of  iron.  As  each  one, 
however,  entered  the  observatory,  he 
made  his  observations  in  silence  ;  pre¬ 
senting  a  contrast  between  civilization 
and  barbarism,  a  contrast  of  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  science  and  the  most  profound  igno¬ 
rance.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
though  ignorant  of  the  instruments  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  expedition  to  their  solitary  isles, 
these  people  in  no  w’ay  interfered  with  the 
mission,  but  assisted  its  members  in  their 
simple  way  when  they  could  be  of  use. 

Not  so  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  where  M.  Arago  was 
stationed  with  Senor  Rodriguez,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Galatzo,  making  his 
final  observations,  which  he  successfully 
accomplished.  While  on  the  eve  of  de¬ 
parture,  the  rumor  suddenly  spread 
amongst  the  inhabitants  that  these  opera¬ 
tions,  these  instruments,  these  fires,  these 
signal  lights,  were  for  the  purpose  of  guid¬ 
ing  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  conquer  the 
island.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
fears  of  the  ignorant  islanders  were  excited 
by  the  accounts  from  the  mainland. 
Napoleon  was  at  that  time  preparing  for 
his  Peninsular  campaign,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  scientific  exjiedition  was  a 
Frenchman,  they  concluded  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  emissaries  of  Bona¬ 
parte  come  to  spy  the  land.  Galatzo  was 
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instantly  up  in  arms,  and  cries  of  treason 
and  death  to  the  traitors  were  raised  by 
the  excited  peasantry.  Fortunately,  M. 
Arajfo  obtained  intelligence  of  these 
rumors  in  time  to  send  the  report  of  his 
observations  by  a  faithful  messenger  to 
Palmi,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
with  instructions  to  send  the  expeditiona¬ 
ry  vessel  there  to  convey  the  instruments 
from  the  observatory  in  safety  to  the 
mainland.  This  was  effected,  and  M. 
Arago  himself  managed  to  escape,  and 
get  on  board  the  vessel. 

Instead,  however,  of  finding  that  an  in¬ 
violable  asylum,  the  learned  French  astro¬ 
nomer  found  new  alarms  for  his  safety  as 
soon  as  he  got  on  board ;  and  from  that 
time  he  experienced  a  series  of  mishaps 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  endeavors 
to  reach  a  port  belonging  to  his  own 
country,  that  practically  illustrate  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
Hitherto,  the  captain  of  this  vessel,  which 
was  attached  to  the  expedition  by  the 
Spanish  government,  had  behaved  in  a 
most  friendly  manner  to  M.  Arago  ;  .but, 
whether  from  treachery  or  weakness,  he 
not  only  refused  to  take  him  back  to  the 
mainland,  but  handed  him  over  a  prisoner 
to  the  custody  of  the  captain-general  of 
Majorca.  Here  he  was  confined  in  the 
citadel  for  many  months,  not  merely  re¬ 
gretting  his  want  of  liberty,  but  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  some  design  on  his  life.  Upon 
this,  his  colleague,  Senor  Rodriguez,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  honor  of  his  government 
was  at  stake,  in  the  forcible  detention  of 
a  peaceful  savant,  under  its  protection, 
boldly  demanded  his  instant  release. 
This  was  consented  to,  provided  that  M. 
Arago  took  his  departure  in  a  small  trad¬ 
ing  bark  bound  for  Algiers.  Accordingly, 
he  left  these  inhospitable  islands,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Majorcan  sailor,  named 
Damian,  who  took  charge  of  the  astrono¬ 
mical  instruments. 

Arrived  safely  at  that  city,  M.  Arago 
called  upon  the  F'rench  consul,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  kindness,  and  soon 
found  a  passage  for  him  in  an  Algerian 
trader  bound  for  Marseille.  After  a  fair 
and  (]uick  passage,  the  vessel  came  with¬ 
in  sight  of  that  port,  when  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  seized,  and 
taken  as  a  prize  into  the  port  of  Rosas. 
Here  M.  Arago  thought  he  could  easily 
escape  across  the  Pyrenean  frontier  into 
F'rance,  but  he  was  again  unfortunate. 


He  was  entered  on*  the  list  of  passengers 
as  a  (verman  merchant,  but,  by  an  un¬ 
lucky  chance,  one  of  the  privateersmen 
recognized  him  as  a  PTenchman ;  and 
thereupon  M.  Arago.  together  with  the 
crew  and  passengers,  were  plunged  into  a 
frightful  captivity. 

At  this  lime,  Spain  and  Algiers  were  on 
friendly  terms  ;  consequently,  this  seizure 
of  an  Algerian  vessel  by  a  Spanish  cruiser 
was  contrary  to  international  law.  As 
soon  as  the  Day  of  Algiers  was  informed 
of  this  insult  to  his  flag,  he  demanded  in¬ 
stant  reparation — the  restoration  of  the 
ship,  cargo,  crew,  and  passengers  ;  threat¬ 
ening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  declare  war. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  M.  Arago 
and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  released, 
and  allowed  to  re-embark  in  their  ship,  to 
complete  its  voyage  to  Marseille.  Again 
she  came  within  view  of  that  port ;  but  a 
frightful  tempest  from  the  north-east  came 
on,  which  prevented  her  entering  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  afterwards  drove  the  vessel  to 
seek  shelter  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Here  w.is  another  peril  to  encounter ;  the 
Sardinians  and  Algerians  were  at  war,  and 
if  the  vessel  was  seized  by  a  cruiser,  they 
would  again.suffer  captivity.  According¬ 
ly,  it  was  decided  to  run  for  the  coast  of 
Africa  before  the  tempest ;  and  at  last  the 
vessel  safely  entered  the  small  port  of 
Bougiah,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Algiers. 

At  this  place,  they  learned  that  the 
•Dey  who  had  acted  so  promptly  in  de¬ 
manding  their  release  fro.n  the  Spanish 
prison  and  the  restoration  of  the  vessel, 
was  dead.  He  had  been  killed  in  an 
c/n;ute  among  his  barbarous  subjects. 
Another  ruler  was  in  his  place,  who  was 
of  a  less  enlightened  character.  The 
customs  officials  at  Bougiah  boarded  the 
vessel,  and  carefully  examined  the  cargo. 
When  they  came  to  the  cases  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  instruments,  and  felt  their  weight,  they 
susiiected  that  these  contained  heavy  arti¬ 
cles  of  gold.  Their  suspicions  increased 
on  opening  the  cases,  and  finding  them 
filled  with  the  highly  polished  instruments, 
so  carefully  wrapped  up.  They  were  quite 
sure  they  must  be  made  of  gold,  on  that 
account,  and  refused  to  deliver  them  up 
to  M.  Arago.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of 
treating  with  ignorant  barbarians,  whose 
cupidity  had  been  excited,  he  resolved  to 
venture  on  the  journey  by  land  to  Algiers, 
where  the  road  crosses  a  mountain  chain, 
and  travellers  are  in  peril  from  the  lawless- 
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ness  of  the  people.  In  order  to  avoid 
notice,  he  dressed  himself  in  Algerian 
costume,  and  in  company  with  some 
friendly  natives,  made  the  journey  without 
molestation. 

When  M.  Arago  called  on  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  that  functionary  was 
much  astonished  to  see  him  dressed  like  a 
Mussulman  ;  at  the  same  time  gave  his 
learned  guest  a  hearty  reception.  'I'hrough 
his  official  position,  the  instruments  were 
claimed,  and  ultimately  delivered  up.  But 
it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Algerians 
finding  them  made  of  brass,  and  not  of 
gold,  that  this  was  done.  Even  then  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  restored, 
so  that  M.  Arago  was  detained  six  months 
at  Algiers.  By  that  time,  the  French  con¬ 
sul  had  obtained  permission  to  leave  that 
consulate  ;  and  on  appealing  to  Paris,  the 
Emperor  gave  orders  that  a  ship  of  war 
should  convey  him,  his  family,  and  M. 
Arago  to  Marseille.  They  set  sail  with  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy,  and 
arrived  in  sight  of  that  port.  Here  an 
English  squadron  blockaded  the  passage, 
ordering  the  French  vessels  to  proceed  as 
prizes  to  the  island  of  Minorca.  All 
obeyed  the  order  except  the  ship  in  which 
M.  Arago  was,  which,  by  a  slant  of  wind, 
got  safely  into  harbor. 

Thus,  after  many  “  hair-breadth  ’scapes 
by  flood  and  field,”  this  hero  of  science 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  received  the 
reward  of  his  genius  and  indomitable  per-' 
severance,  in  being  appointed  Astronomer- 
royal,  which  post  he  filled  to  a  venerable 
age,  and  obtained  a  European  re))utation. 
'Hiough  he  encountered  more  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  and  dangers  of  travel  than  any  of 
his  colleagues  m  the  expedition,  yet  he 
suffered  less  in  health.  One  member,  M. 
Chaix,  fairly  succumbed  under  the  fatigue, 
and  died  at  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  retired  to  recruit  his 
strength.  M.  Biot  suffered  also  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  expedition.  His  expo¬ 
sure  on  the  island  of  Formentera  brought 
on  an  attack  of  fever,  which  laid  him  pros; 
trate  for  twelve  days.  After  recovery,  he 
embarked  in  a  small  Algerine  vessel  at 
Iviza,  to  return  to  Spain.  On  the  pas¬ 
sage,  it  was  seized  by  a  privateer  of 
Kagusa,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  sailing 
under  the  English  flag  with  “  letters  of 
marque.”  The  captors  declared  this  a 
lawful  prize,  and  would  have  taken  the 
vessel  into  the  port  of  Oran,  in  Algeria  ; 
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but  on  M.  Biot  exhibiting  his  safe  conduct 
pass  from  the  British  government,  and  his 
scientific  instruments,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage.  However,  they  kept  several 
ounces  of  gold,  which  M.  Biot  had  with 
him,  and  he  thought  himself  lucky  in  get¬ 
ting  off  so  easily.  At  last,  he  arrived 
safely  at  Denia,  in  Alicante,  where  he 
passed  a  short  quarantine  in  an  old 
chfiteau,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Medina-Caeli,  during  the  time 
of  their  puissance  in  Spain.  From  thence 
he  passed  without  hindrance  into  France, 
and  reported  the  progress  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  Institute. 

Besides  the  observations  made  by  tri¬ 
angulation  to  :iscertain  the  exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  great  arc  of  the  meridian,  it  was 
necessa'y  to  find  the  variation  of  gravita¬ 
tion  at  different  latitudes.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  the  pendulum,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  seconds,  which  differ  in 
ratio  as  they  are  computed  at  stations  be¬ 
tween  the  |x)les  and  the  equator.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  M.  Biot,  while  at  Formentera, 
made  a  series  of  ])endulum  observations 
there,  from  which  he  ascertained  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  gravitation  at  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  great  arc.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  repeated  these  exjreri- 
ments,  assisted  by  Dr.  Mathieus,  a  learned 
physician,  and  extended  them  to  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Figeac,  Clermont,  and  Dunkirk, 
finding  the  variation  of  gravitation  along 
the  great  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  mea¬ 
surements  given  from  these  observations 
on  level  ground  gave  a  value  of  very  little 
difference  from  those  of  the  degrees  of 
latitude.  Consequently,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  strokes  at  Paris  was  taken  as 
the  basis  of  metrical  measurement. 

Not  only  was  the  mitre  made  the 
standard  of  linear  measure,  but  of  all 
measures  of  capacity,  divided  into  the 
largest  or  smallest  proportions  by  the 
decimal  system.  Thus  also  a  centimitre 
cube  of  pure  water,  taken  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  ^ving  its  greatest  density,  weighed  in 
a  delicate  balance,  became  the  standard 
of  all  weights,  measured  by  the  gramme. 
The  advantages  secured  by  this  metrical 
system  are  found  in  the  unalterable  basis 
from  whence  it  is  derived  from  nature, 
and  being  united  to  decimal  computation 
— advantages  which  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  revolutions  of  states,  or  the  arbi¬ 
trary  weights  and  measures  of  former  ages. 
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AMONG  THE  FIR-TREES. 


I. 

On  the  bare  hill-top,  by  the  pinewood’s  edge,  how  joyously  rang  the  noise 
Of  the  mountain  wind  in  the  topmost  boughs !  a  spell  there  was  in  its  voice. 
It  drew  me  to  leave  the  goodly  sight  of  the  plain  sweeping  far  away. 

And  enter  the  solemnly  shaded  depths  to  hear  what  the  trees  would  say. 


II. 

But  no  sooner  I  trod  the  russet  floor  than  hushed  were  the  magic  tones  ; 

No  stir  but  the  flight  of  a  startled  bird,  no  sound  but  my  foot  on  the  cones. 

All  silently  rose  the  stately  shafts,  kirtled  with  lichens  gray. 

And  the  sunlight-flakes  on  their  reddening  tops  were  as  still  and  unmoved  as  they. 

III. 

Was  it  joy  or  dread  that  pressed  my  heart  ?  I  felt  as  one  who  must  hear 
Some  long-kept  secret,  and  knows  not  as  yet  if  it  bring  him  hope  or  fear ; 

I  stoo<l  as  still  as  the  solemn  firs,  and  hearkened  with  waiting  mind  ; 

Then  1  heard  far  away  in  the  topmost  boughs  the  eternal  sough  of  'the  wind. 


IV. 

And  the  thrill  of  that  mystic  murmur  so  entered  my  listening  heart. 

That  the  very  soul  of  the  forest  trees  became  with  my  soul  a  part ; 

I  seemed  to  be  raised  and  borne  aloft  in  that  ever-ascending  strain, 

With  a  throb  too  solemn  and  deep  for  joy,  too  perfect  and  pure  for  pain.  ^ 

v. 

Many  voices  there  are  in  Nature’s  choir,  and  none  but  were  good  to  hear 

Had  we  mastered  the  laws  of  their  music  well,  and  could  read  their  meaning  clear  ; 

But  we  who  can  feel  at  Nature’s  touch  cannot  think  as  yet  with  her  thought. 

And  1  only  know  that  the  sough  of  the  firs  with  a  spell  of  its  own  is  fraught 


VI. 

For  the  wind  when  it  howls  in  the  chimneys  at  night  hath  the  heavy  and  dreary  sound 
Of  the  dull  everlasting  treadmill  of  life  which  goes  so  wearily  round  ; 

And  the  choirs  of  waves  on  the  long-drawn  sands,  too  well  I  hear  in  their  strain 
The  throb  of  our  human  anguish  deep,  where  triumph  wrestles  with  pain. 

vn. 

But  neither  passion  nor  sorrow  I  hear  in  this  rhythmic  steady  course. 

Only  the  movement  resistless  and  strong  of  some  all-pervading  force ; 

The  one  universal  life  which  moves  the  whole  of  the  outward  plan. 

Which  throbs  in  winds,  and  waters,  and  flowers,  in  insect,  and  bird,  and  man. 

VIII.  , 

O  would  that  the  unknown  finer  touch  which  makes  us  other  than  those. 

Did  not  hold  us  so  far  asunder  in  soul  from  their  harmony  and  repose  ! 

The  self-same  fountain  doth  life  and  growth  to  us  and  to  them  impart. 

But  only  at  moments  we  taste  and  know  the  peace  which  is  Nature’s  heart. 

IX. 

And  yet  it  may  be  that  long,  long  hence,  when  aeons  of  effort  have  pass’d. 

We  shall  come,  not  blindly  impelled,  but  free,  to  the  orbit  of  order  at  last. 

And  a  finer  peace  shall  be  wrought  out  of  pain  than  the  stars  in  their  courses  know  1 — 
Ah  me !  but  my  soul  is  in  sorrow  till  then,  and  the  feet  of  the  years  are  slow ! 
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MODERN 

How  little  we  know  about  the  young¬ 
est  of  European  nations !  We  look  at 
th;  map  of  Europe,  and  we  see  that  Rus¬ 
sia  occupies  more  than  a  half  of  it.  We 
know  that  the  Russian  Empire  stretches 
far  away  into  Asia  ;  how  far  exactly,  the 
Royal  (Jeographical  Society  itself  is  proba¬ 
bly  unable  to  inform  us.  Of  its  history 
we  have  but  a  vague  notion.  We  get  a 
few  and  far  between  glimpses  of  the  hide¬ 
ous  atrocities  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the 
suitor  of  our  own  Elizabeth  ;  of  Peter  the 
Great,  with  his  iron  will  and  his  iron  walk¬ 
ing-stick  ;  of  Catherine  II.,  “the  Messali- 
na  of  the  North  ”  ;  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
figured  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  London 
as  the  conqueror  of  Najxjleon  ;  and  of 
yet  another  Autocrat  of  .Ml  the  Russias, 
who  towered  above  his  fellow-men  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  who  was  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  Europe, — the  Tsar  Nicholas.  This 
is  a  fair  summary  of  the  amount  of  our 
fathers’  acquaintance  with  the  great  North¬ 
ern  empire.  But  the  Crimean  war  super¬ 
vened,  and  our  interest  and  curiosity 
were  thoroughly  aroused.  I'he  Russian 
power  was  but  a  vast,  dim  figure,  shroud¬ 
ed  in  Arctic  mists  and  screened  by  im- 
I>enctrable  forests — a  shadow,  it  is  true, 
but  one  of  gigantic  bulk  and  threatening 
aspect.  The  fall  of  Sevastopol  rudely 
tore  away  the  mantle  which  had  hitherto 
enwrapped  this  mysterious  form.  The 
bursting  of  the  bubble  of  Russian  military 
glory  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  French  military  power  in  the 
present  year.  But  great  events  sprang 
from  it.  A  new  era  dawned  upon  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
seemed  to  remove  an  incubus  from  his 
people.  It  w’as  like  the  sudden  slaughter 
of  some  huge  dragon  that  had  long  kept 
the  land  in  terror  by  sacrificing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  its  own 
monstrous  appetite.  The  overthrow  of 
the  old  system  was  complete.  Every¬ 
thing  has  to  be  reformed  in  the  most  liber¬ 
al  acceptation  of  the  term.  At  first  there 
seemed  scarcely  a  trace  of  even  the  old 
habit  of  thought.  But  before  long  this 
effervescence  began  to  subside.  The  old 
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spirit  began*  to  manifest  itself  again,  and 
the  battle  between  the  old  school  and  the 
new  soon  raged  with  great  fury.  The 
disciples  of  the  new  school  had  generally 
much  the  best  of  it,  though  they  were 
often  worsted.  Russia  is  a  land  of  strange 
contrasts.  Her  aristocracy  is,  externally  at 
lea.st,  the  most  brilliant  and  accom))lished 
in  Europe,  while  her  pea.santry  is  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  ;  her  people 
are  the  most  superstitious,  and  in  all  out¬ 
ward  seeming  the  most  pious  in  the  world, 
and  yet  they  treat  their  clergy  with  the 
most  studied  contempt ;  while  the  reform¬ 
ing  sovereign  who  deefeed  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  five-and-twenty  millirns  of  serfs, 
could  with  the  same  pen  refuse  permission 
to  his  subjects  to  smoke  in  the  streets  of 
his  cities. 

It  is  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  that 
Dr.  Eckhardt,  in  the  admirable  book  be¬ 
fore  us,  concerns  himself.  His  principal 
topics  are  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
Russian  communism,  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  its  sects,  and  the  Russian  lial- 
tic  provinces.  Our  author  has  done  well  to 
put  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  the  fore¬ 
most  place.  The  Tsar,  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  was  credited  with  large- 
hearted  and  liberal  views,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  was  general  that,  with  the  remodel¬ 
ling  of  the  agrarian  laws,  a  new’  life,  social 
and  political,  would  be  bom  in  Russia. 
Dreanit  of  by  one  sovereign,  cotjuetted 
with  by  another,  it  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality  only  in  the  reign  of  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  Various  and  minute  were  the 
investigations  of  the  question  in  all  its 
ramifications,  and  long-protracted  were 
the  negotiations  with  the  proprietors  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  19th  of  February  (O.  S.), 
1861,  that  the  decree  was  finally  made  law, 
and  the  peasant  set  free  from  the  shackles 
by  which  the  usurper  Boris  Godunof  had 
bound  him  to  the  soil. 

The  old  custom  had  been  that  a  certain 
amount,  usually  a  third,  of  every  estate  was 
reserved  to  the  proprietor,  the  remainder 
falling  to  the  use  of  the  village  community. 
But  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  cultivate 
their  master’s  portion  w’ithout  wages,  and 
three  days  a  week  were  generally  devoted 
to  this  service.  The  serfs  w'ere  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  who  tilled  the  soil 
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and  the  household  servants,  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on,  and  supported  by, 
their  lord.  The  former  possessed  their 
land  in  common,  which  was  divided  anew, 
according  to  families,  every  nine  years.  It 
by  no  means  followed  that  the  head  of  a 
family  received  the  same  allotment  at  each 
recurring  redistribution,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  portions  assigned  him 
did  not  lie  all  together.  The  individual 
possessions  of  each  man  consisted  of  his 
house  and  garden,  horses,  cattle,  and  mov¬ 
able  goods.  Runaway  serfs  were  severely 
dealt  with,  but  any  peasant  desiring  to 
quit  his  village  and  settle  in  the  towns 
could  do  so  by  purcha.sing  his  freedom  or 
by  paying  an  annual  tax  to  his  lord. 
Many  proprietors  derived  large  sums  in 
this  way  from  serfs  who  had  become 
wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen.  By 
the  Emancipation  Act  the  freedom  of  the 
serfs,  both  agricultural  and  domestic,  was 
assured,  and  the  village  communities  were 
allowed  to  accjuire  absolute  possession  of 
the  land  by  purchase,  or  to  hold  it  under 
easy  leases.  Nothing  elsg  was  altered. 
'1‘he  household  servants  were  to  remain  in 
their  former  positions,  receiving  fixed 
wages,  until  the  19th  February,  1863, 
when  they  could  terminate  their  engage¬ 
ments  if  they  pleased.  The  serfs  who  were 
living  in  the  towns  remained  for  the  same 
period  under  tlie  old  conditions,  except 
that  the  tax  paid  to  their  lord  was  limited 
to  thirty  rubles  (about  jQ^)  for  a  man,  and 
ten  rubles  for  a  woman.  At  the  same 
time,  all  obligations  on  the  proprietor  to 
provide  for  his  serfs  in  sickness,  scarcity, 
or  old  age  ceased. 

Previously  to  the  Emancipation  Act,  it 
depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor  as  to  what  portions  of  his  estate  should 
be  assigned  to  the  village  communities, 
the  only  rule  being  that  each  peasant  was 
to  receive  four  and  a  half  dessiatins  (about 
twelve  acres)  for  his  support.  Here,  then, 
arose  a  difficulty.  It  was  the  peasant’s 
interest  to  get  the  cultivated  and  most 
productive  part  of  the  land,  the  lord's  to 
keep  in  his  own  possession  as  much  of 
those  portions  of  his  estate  as  possible. 
This  question  was  left  to  the  parties  them¬ 
selves  to  settle,  under  the  supervision  of 
officials  appointed  for  the  purpose  and 
styled  Peace  Mediators.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  of  course,  to  apply  the  same  rules 
throughout  such  a  diversified  territory  as 
the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  therefore  di- 
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vided  into  three  zones,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided  into  regions.  Special  regula¬ 
tions  were  drawn  up  for  each  of  these  di¬ 
visions,  according  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  and  agricultural  life  and 
customs.  These  regulations  were  most 
complicated,  and  the  transition  period  du¬ 
ring  which  they  were  to  be  carried  out 
was  originally  fixed  to  terminate  in  the 
present  year,  but  a  much  longer  time  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  land  question 
may  be  considered  as  settled.  Not  the 
least  difficult  part  of  the  business  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
peasant,  as  a  rule,  hates  work  almost  as 
much  as  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
showed  they  did  after  their  emancipation, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
and  tem|)orary  gratification  to  surrender 
all  his  prospects  of  future  well-being  and 
prosperity. 

The  serfs  settled  in  towns  were  the 
first  to  recognize  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them.  They  were  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  recalled,  at  the  caprice  of 
their  lord,  from  their  lucrative  occupa¬ 
tions,  to  resume  the  old  drudgery  they 
had  abandoned  ;  and  the  tax  which  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  next  two  years  was  a 
mere  trifle.  The  lower  orders  of  these, 
such  as  mechanics,  droschky-drivers,  and 
the  like,  after  the  fashion  of  true  Russian 
peasants,  immediately  proceeded  to  get 
drunk,  and  paraded  the  streets  in  bands, 
shouting  “Volyushka!”  “Volyushka,” 
“dear  little  freedom.”  The  agricultural 
serfs,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  what  had  been  done.  Their 
ignorance  was -played  upon  by  political 
agitators,  and  disturbances  arose  in  vari¬ 
ous  quarters.  They  thought  that  the  real 
Emancipation  Act  of  the  'I'sar  had  been 
tampered  with  in  its  transmission  to  them. 
They  said,  “  We  belong  to  the  lords,  but 
the  land  belongs  to  us,”  and  they  imagined 
that  it  had  been  the  Tsar’s  intention  to 
give  them  absolute  possession  of  the  land 
without  any  payment  to  the  proprietors. 
These  disturbances  were,  however,  easily 
suppressed,  though  not  without  blood¬ 
shed,  and  the  re-adjustment  of  the  land 
tenure  has  since  gone  peaceably  on.  But 
it  is  not  until  a  comprehensive  system  of 
education — such  as  that  now  in  contem¬ 
plation — is  in  force  throughout  the  land, 
that  the  Emancipation  Act  will  bear  the 
full  fruits  contemplated  by  its  enlightened 
originators. 
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The  altered  relationship  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  peasant  would  have 
necessitated  a  thorough  remodelling  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  even  if  this  had 
not  been  loudly  called  for  from  other 
causes.  Bribery  and  corruption  flourished 
to  an  extent  hardly  credible  among  West¬ 
ern  nations.  Process  .was  so  long  pro¬ 
tracted  as  almost  to  put  to  the  blush  the 
venerable  age  of  our  own  Chancery  suits. 
The  law-books  were  so  completely  out  of 
date,  so  unpractical,  and  so  thoroughly 
incompatible  with  modem  w’ants  as  to 
allow  the  greatest  latitude  to  the  judge. 
Added  to  this,  the  judge  himself  had  very 
frequently  no  siiecial  legal  acquirements, 
and  the  course  of  justice  was  continually 
interfered  with  by  all  kinds  of  ofhcials — 
who  were  not  legal  even  in  name — either 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  proceedings, 
or  to  influence  the  decisions  when  they 
were  at  length  reached.  The  “  Funda¬ 
mental  Law,"  published  on  September  29 
(O.  S.),  1862,  enacted  the  independence 
of  the  Courts  of  justice  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  public  and  oral  character  of 
the  transactions,  limitation  of  the  Courts 
of  appeal,  the  introduction  of  a  jury  in 
criminal  matters,  the  abolition  of  pri¬ 
vileged  jurisdictions,  and  the  appointment 
of  all  judges  by  the  State.  The  mere  re¬ 
capitulation  of  these  reforms  will  suffice 
to  show  what  enormous  abuses  had  hith¬ 
erto  prevailed.  Dr.  Eckhardt’s  verdict 
is,  “  these  new  regulations  have  proved  to 
be  excellent ;  they  have  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  and  have  raised  the 
sense  of  right.”  At  the  same  time  a  new' 
arrangement  of  provinces  and  districts 
was  pro|X)^d,  based  on  the  i)rinciple  of 
self-government.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
confined  chiefly  to  agricultural  affairs,  the 
enccuragement  of  local  industry  and 
trade,  and  other  similar  matters  ;  but  all 
these  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  the 
government,  and  the  concession  was 
universally  hailed  as  a  great  boon.  These 
provincial  assemblies  have  as  yet  accom¬ 
plished  but  little.  The  jealousy  of  the 
{peasants  excludes  the  nobles  from  them, 
and  those  of  their  own  body  who  have 
been  elected,  being  inca])able,  through 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  cultivation, 
of  large  and  unselfish  view's,  have  chiefly 
regarded  these  boards  as  the  means 
whereby  to  obtain  large  salaries  for  them¬ 
selves.  Still  all  this  would  have  been 
bettered  in  time,  and  the  Government 
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would  have  proceeded  on  their  path  of 
internal  reform,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which  brought  its  advance  in  that  direction 
to  a  full  stop.  The  Polish  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Russia 
were  known  to  feel  strong  sympathy  w'ith 
the  Poles.  Alexander  Hertzen,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Russian  exile,  boldly  declared 
for  Polish  independeryce.  His  journal, 
the  Kolokol,  published  in  London,  man¬ 
aged  in  some  mysterious  way,  despite  all 
prohibition,  to  penetrate  into  Russia,  and 
was  read  by  every  one,  from  the  Tsar 
himself  down  to  the  lowest  peasant  who 
possessed  the  accomplishment  of  reading. 
Its  influence  was  enormous,  and  the 
situation  became  one  of  the  greatest 
gravity.  At  this  juncture,  Michael  Kat- 
kof,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette, 
ste])ped  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government.  He  had  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  most  consistent  of  the  reformers, 
and  had  incurred  considerable  ridicule  by 
his  persistent  admiration  of  English 
models.  In  a  series  of  admirably  written 
articles,  he  now  set  forth  that  it  was  no 
longer  the  time  for  the  indulgence  of  lib¬ 
eral  ideas  and  experiments,  but  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  true  Russian  to 
assist  in  jnitting  down  with  a  firm  hand 
all  attempts  at  internal  anarchy.  He  set 
himself  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
Kolokol,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  Hert- 
zen’s  influence  sank  to  zero,  and  Kotkof 
reigned  in  his  stead.  From  that  time  he 
has  exercised  a  power  such  as  no  other 
journalist  has  ever  wielded.  Nationality 
— from  the  Russian  point  of  view — be¬ 
came  the  universal  watchword.  1  .iberals. 
Democrats,  Panslavists,  ranged  themselves 
as  one  man  under  the  Government  ban¬ 
ner.  The  Russianizing  of  the  Polish  and 
all  the  other  non-Russian  provinces  by 
any  and  every  means  was  strenuously 
advocated,  and  the  strange  alliance  be¬ 
tween  democracy  and  absolutism,  thus 
accidentally  inaugurated,  has  remained  in 
full  force  down  to  the  present  time,  as 
being  the  best  safeguard  against  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  party,  which  is  equally  dreaded 
by  both. 

Any  work  on  modern  Russia  without  an 
examination  of  Russian  communism  would 
be  incomplete.  According  to  Dr.  Eck- 
hardt  it  was  “discovered"  by  the  well- 
known  Haxthausen  in  1842.  It  was  not 
the  only  one  of  his  “  discoveries.”  Where 
the  Russians  saw  nothing  but  traces  of 
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their  old  nomad  life,  he  recognized  pecu¬ 
liar  revelations  of  the  Slavonic  character 
destined  to  have  an  all-important  bearing 
upon  the  solution  of  many  an  intricate 
social  and  political  problem.  Hertzen 
took  up  the  matter,  and  heralded  it  to  the 
world  as  “  the  new  formula  of  civilization.” 
When  the  revision  of  the  agrarian  laws 
was  in  contemplation  the  (government 
was  inundated  with  memorials  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  communistic 
system.  'I'he  Democrats  were  even  loud 
in  their  demands  for  its  extension.  'I'he 
Emancipation  Act,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  made  no  alterations  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  nor  in  the  periodical  reallotment 
of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  the  intention 
of  the  (lovernment  was  plainly  to  benefit 
the  individual  peasant,  by  giving  him  some 
higher  aim  in  life  than  that  of  satisfying  the 
merely  animal  wants  of  existence.  How 
does  the  communistic  system  help  the 
Government  in  this  respect  ?  The  short¬ 
comings  of  the  man  who  will  not  work 
are  made  good  by  the  community,  that  is, 
by  the  man  who  will  work.  The  thrift¬ 
less  drunken  idler  is  supported  by  the 
community,  that  is,  by  the  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious  man.  If  he  fail  to  j)ay  his 
taxes  or  to  fulfil  any  other  obligation  the 
State  lays  upon  him,  the  community  is  an¬ 
swerable.  If  he  become  bankrupt  the 
loss  does  not  fall  upon  him,  but  upon  the 
community.  Another  grievance  is,  that 
however  hard  a  man  may  work  to  improve 
his  plot  of  ground,  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  at  the  next  redistribution,  at  the 
end  of  nine  years,  the  same  portion  will 
be  assigned  to  him.  'I'hese  causes  are  of 
themselves  quite  sufficient  to  render  all 
prospects  of  real  progress  illusory,  and  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  that  since  the 
emanci])ation,  the  average  condition  cf 
the  peasant,  and  of  the  land  he  is  sui» 
posed  to  cultivate,  has  altered  for  the 
worse.  In  a  very  striking  article  in  the 
Moscow  Gazette^  edited  by  M.  Katkof,  the 
leader  of  the  National  party,  the  writer, 
after  depicting  the  miserable  state  of 
agricultural  affairs,  sums  up  by  attributing 
it  to  the  organization  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munities.  'I'he  real  fact  is  that  Russian 
communism  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
Russian  serfdom,  apart  from  which  it 
could  not  have  existed  so  long.  Dr. 
Eckhardt  remarks,  with  great  justice, 
“The  numberless  and  unremedied  defi¬ 


ciencies  in  the  existence  of  the  peasant 
which  had  arisen  from  the  undivided  share 
in  the  soil,  were  for  the  first  time  laid 
bare  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  peasant,  and  his 
de])endence,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  on  the  community  who  bound  him 
hand  and  foot  were  thoroughly  incom- 
]>atible.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  adherents  of  communism,  if  they 
had  any  sense  of  the  rules  of  logic,  but  to 
return  to  serfdom.”  'I'he  ukaz  which  de¬ 
creed  the  abolition  of  serfdom  ought  also 
to  have  doomed  communism  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Government,  anxious  to 
establish  the  new  relationship  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  peasant  as  speedily  as 
possible,  w’as  chary  of  increasing  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  carrying  out  its  plans  by  meddling 
with  the  existing  communistic  arrange¬ 
ments.  Until,  however,  the  Russian  com¬ 
mune  be  swept  away,  the  Emancipation 
Act  will  remain  incomplete  and  useless, 
nay  more,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  State.  Dr.  Eckhardt 
does  not  consider  the  question  of  Russian 
communism  except  from  a])ublic  and  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view.  Had  he  followed 
it  into  its  bearing  on  family  life  and  pri¬ 
vate  morals,  he  might  have  adduced  start¬ 
ling  facts  in  abundance  wherewith  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  against  its  per¬ 
petuation. 

Our  author’s  account  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  and  its  sect.s, 
is  extremely  interesting.  'I'he  Russ  clergy 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  “  black," 
or  monks,  and  the  “  white,”  or  secularists. 
'I'o  the  former  class  belong  the  bishops 
and  higher  dignitaries,  as  well  as  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  instructors  of  the  religious  semi¬ 
naries;  to  the  latter,  the  working  clergy 
of  the  towns  and  villages.  The  first  prac¬ 
tise  celibacy,  the  others  are  obliged  to 
marry.  The  priest  must  espouse  a  virgin, 
and  should  he  lose  his  wife,  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  again.  He  must  either 
become  a  monk  or  cease  to  be  a  clergyman 
altogether.  Should  he  choose  the  former 
alternative,  his  admission  into  the  domi¬ 
nant  class  does  not  greatly  improve  his 
prospects,  as  he  is  but  seldom  allowed  to 
rise  to  high  office  in  the  Church.  Should 
he  adopt  the  latter,  he  is  free  to  turn  to  any 
occupation  he  pleases.  The  white  clergy 
are  looked  down  ujx)n  by  the  black,  and 
generally  either  spring  from  an  inferior 
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class,  or  are  men  who  have  failed  to  pass 
the  examinations  requisite  for  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  upper  order.  They 
are  wretchedly  paid,  and  the  village  pope 
or  priest  is  frequently  obliged  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 
This  fact  may  account,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  for  the  want  of  reverence  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  their  flock. 
Another  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  visitations  of  the  bishop  and 
the  eparchial  authorities.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  priest  is  examined  before  his  own 
congregation  in  his  own  church  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  catechism  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  faith,  and  rarely  gets  off  with¬ 
out  a  severe  reprimand  of  some  sort  or  an¬ 
other.  I'he  way  in  which  vacant  benefices 
are  often  filled  up  is  sufficiently  curious. 
When  a  clergyman  dies  leaving  daughters  - 
and  they  generally  do  leave  daughters — his 
successor  is  commonly  found  by  his  widow 
in  some  young  aspirant  for  clerical  honors, 
who  takes  the  living  together  with  one  of 
the  daughters  to  wife,  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantees  a  home  to  the  widow. 
This  arrangement  is  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
sarrlonic  smile  with  which  the  celibate 
sujjerior — debarred  from  matrimony — 
signs  ihe  document  which  saddles  his,  in 
some  resjjects  perhaps  more  fortunate, 
brother  with  a  mother-in-law  for  life. 
This  system,  albeit  its  having  been  so 
general  as  to  countenance  the  keeping  of 
registers  of  eligible  young  ladies,  is  now 
gradually  falling  into  disuetude.  While  the 
white  clergy  are  systematically  kept  in  a 
state  of  dependence  and  poverty,  their 
black  brethren  are  extremely  rich.  One 
great  source  of  revenue  arises  from  fees 
paid  for  baptisms,  marriages,  burials, 
masses,  &c.  All  the  monasteries  possess 
cemeteries,  and  as,  according  to  popular 
belief,  these  places  are  able  to  forward 
departed  souls  more  speedily  to  Paradise, 
the  interments  there  are  very  numerous. 
The  lowest  fee  for  a  single  burial  in  the 
Alexander  Newski  Monastery  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  1,500  rubles,  about  ^£200, 
and  in  the  Sergief-Troitskoi,  near  Moscow, 
it  is  still  larger. 

The  most  powerful  sect  in  Russia  is  that 
of  the  Kaskolnikoi  or  Old  Believers,  who 
date  from  1657.  In  that  year  the  patri¬ 
arch  Nikon  carried  out  a  revision  of  the 
mass-books  and  rituals,  which,  owing  to 
the  errors  of  ignorant  copyists,  had  caused 


considerable  alteration  in  the  old  teaching 
of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  the  inferior  clergy,  with 
one  solitary  bishop  at  their  head,  still 
clung  to  them,  and  nine  years  later 
were  solemnly  banned  as  heretics  in  a 
council  held  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  death  of  their  bishop,  the  Old 
Believers  became  subdivided  into  priest¬ 
less  sects,  and  sects  still  possessing  or¬ 
dained  ministers.  The  former  held  that 
the  link  of  apostolical  ordination  was 
broken,  their  bishop  having  died  without 
consecrating  any  other  bishop  ;  the  latter 
recruited  the  ranks  of  their  clergy  by 
secessions  from  the  dominant  church.  At 
the  present  day  they  are  connived  at,  if 
not  tolerated,  by  the  Government,  with 
which  they  have  come  to  some  tacit  kind 
of  understanding.  Their  history  in  Dr. 
Eckhardt’s  hands  reads  more  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  than  the  recital  of  sober  fact ;  but 
as  rur  space  forbids  the  pursuit  of  this 
tempting  theme,  we  must  be  contemt  with 
referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

The  concluding  division  of  Dr.  Eck¬ 
hardt’s  work  is  devoted  to  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Russia,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland.  P'rom  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  they  formed  a  federative 
State,  under  the  collective  name  of  Liv- 
land  and  Livonia,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
So  irresistible  had  been  the  tide  of  ( lerman 
immigration,  that  the  aborigines,  the 
Esths,  Letts,  Livs,  and  Cures  were  soon 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  strangers  as 
lords  of  the  country.  But  after  the  decay 
of  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
they  fell  a  prey,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  rapacious  maw  of  Russia,  with  various 
vicissitudes  and  at  different  intervals. 
But  their  civilization  has  never  ceased  to 
be  German ;  everything  that  does  not 
lielong  to  the  peasant  class  is  German  in 
its  character,  and  when  a  peasant  becomes 
rich,  his  first  care  is  to  educate  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  make  Germans  of  them  as  fast 
as  possible,  even  though  he  himself  may 
continue  to  take  pride  in  declaring  his 
distinctive  origin.  So  generally  is  this  the 
case,  that  Dr.  Eckhardt  regards  the  Ger- 
nianization  of  the  aborigines  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  The  prevailing  religion 
of  the  country  is  Lutheranism,  though  no 
pains  are  spared  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  faith.  In  1840,  some 
100,000  of  the  Letts  and  Estlis^  pressed 
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by  famine,  were  converted  to  the  Russian 
Church.  They  soon,  however,  repented 
this  step,  and  vast  numbers  of  them 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
former  religion.  This  was  refused.  A 
system  of  persecution  began,  to  which 
the  people  offered  a  dogged  resistance. 
The  Russian  democratic  party  hounded 
on  the  Government,  whose  measures  were 
not  severe  enough  for  their  taste.  The 
struggle  still  continues,  becoming  more 
and  more  embittered  every  day,  and  it 
will  have  a  considerable  share  in  bringing 
about  the  new  future  which  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark  that  the  Russian  national 
party  are  vehemently  op|)osed  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  civilization  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Ever  since  the  Polish  rebellion  of  1863, 
their  organs  have  not  ceased  to  preach  a 
crusadi  against  it,  nor  have  they  shrunk 
from  advocating  such  extreme  measures 
as  the  abolition  of  the  German  tongue, 
the  annihilation  of  the  Lutheran  religion, 
and  the  division  of  the  lands  of  German 
proprietors  among  the  Ksthtc  and  Lettic 
peasants.  In  1867  the  Russian  language 
was  ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
in  correspondence  with  other  State  au¬ 
thorities,  but  justice  was  still  allowed  to 
be  administered  in  the  old  tongue.  This 
was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  on  an 
exclusively  German  basis,  and  con- 
se.quently  can  never  be  interpreted  by 
other  than  German  or  German-educated 
judges  and  jurists.  The  Livonian  Diet, 
in  consternation  at  this  change,  voted  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to 
restore  the  unfettered  use  of  the  German 
language.  He  refused  to  receive  this 
address,  and  the  only  result  was  that 
German  governors  and  other  officials 
were  dismissed  in  all  directions,  and  Rus¬ 
sians  appointed  in  their  stead.  In  1868, 
a  venomous  pamphlet  appeared,  charging 
the  provinces  with  having  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years  systematically  preparing 
to  separate  from  Russia  and  join  Prussia. 
I'he  clamor  of  the  “  national  ”  journals 
broke  out  afresh,  and  it  soon  became 
known  that  the  (iovernment  had  in  con¬ 
templation  certain  agrarian  measures  of 
reform — so-called— which  would  reduce 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  to  ruin. 
The  intercession  of  the  Governor-Gen¬ 


eral  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  but  the  propagandise,  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  democrats  still  goes  on,  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  probably  only  deferred  for  a  while  ; 
there  is  no  length  to  which  Russian  per¬ 
secution  is  not  prepared  to  go.  Dr.  Eck- 
hardt  does  not  indulge  in  speculations  as 
to  the  probable  results  of  these  violent 
attempts  at  sweeping  away  in  a  moment 
a  civilization  which  has  been  growing  up 
during  seven  centuries  ;  but  unmistakable 
indications  are  not  wanting.  The  Russian 
Government  and  the  Russian  democrats 
in  their  unreasoning  fanaticism  have  done 
their  best  to  render  these  provinces  un¬ 
tenable  by  Russia.  'I'heir  case  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Poland,  which  had 
no  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  and  able 
German  (roliticians  assert  that  the  day  .is 
not  so  very  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
incorporated  with  regenerated  Germany. 
The  Russian  authorities  themselves  seem 
to  be  apprehensive  of  even  more  im¬ 
mediate  danger.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  (iovernor-General  threatened 
to  resign  unless  12,000  troops  were  de¬ 
spatched  to  his  assistance,  and  sixteen 
regiments  of  Don  Cossacks  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  been  sent  into  the  country. 
Whether  or  no  this  incor|X)ration  will  be 
peacefully  effected  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  The  provinces  may  form  the 
price,  stipulated  in  a  secret  treaty,  for  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  actual  help,  of 
Prussia  in  certain  acquisitions  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  quarter.  Prussia,  become  (iermany 
in  1870,  is  a  very  different  power  from 
the  bundle  of  scattered  provinces  of  the 
era  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintain 
that  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  in  spite  of  present 
appearances.  If,  they  say,  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Em¬ 
peror,  it  will  come  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
whose  proclivities  are  generally  believed 
to  be  strongly  anti  German.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Germany,  with  its  cherished 
dream  of  becoming  a  great  maritime 
l>ower,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
'session  of  a  seaboard  which  stretches 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva ;  and  sooner  or  later 
the  Baltic  provinces  will  form  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  modern  German 
Empire. 
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“Successful  love  may  sate  itielf  away — 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful.” 

There  is  so  much  paint  and  tinsel  about 
most  historic  heroines  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  to  us  a  mere  gallery  of  por¬ 
traits.  Their  dress,  their  features,  the 
grace  of  their  attitudes,  their  stereotyped 
smiles,  are  familiar  to  us,  but  we  almost 
forget  that  they  were  ever  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  ;  their  pleas¬ 
ures  and  sorrows,  their  triumphs  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  seen  through  the  mists  of  distance, 
and  possibly  obscured  by  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  prejudice,  make  them  appear  like 
so  many  puppets,  and  a  dead  reality  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  living  drama  ;  although  we  are 
still  interested,  we  cease  to  be  believing. 

The  story  of  Marie  de  Mancini,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  exception  to  this.  Amongst 
the  many  favorites  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
she  stands  alone  ;  his  first  love  ;  his  ideal 
of  all  that  is  pure,  simple,  and  intelligent ; 
a  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  and  one 
who  loved — 

“  As  woman  loves — 

Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin.  and  scorn.  ” 

There  was  no  ambition  in  her  love  ;  noth¬ 
ing  selfish,  nothing  sordid.  His  glory, 
his  greatness  were  her  first  thought  al¬ 
ways  ;  and,  although  she  might  have  been 
Queen  of  France — for,  according  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  “he  loved  her  well  enough  to  be 
tempted  to  marry  her,” — to  his  interest 
she  would  have  sacrificed  her  life.  She 
did  sacrifice  more  than  her  life.  The 
story  is  common,  but  it  is  always  touch- 

ing- 

There  is  no  young  girl’s  life  that  has 
not  opened  with  a  dre.am  ;  that  of  Marie 
de  Mancini  had  for  its  object  a  king.  The 
most  romantic  fancy  could  hardly  have 
found  a  fitter  idol.  The  centre  of  a  dazzling 
court,  flattered  by  every  accessory  of  splen¬ 
dor  and  dignity,  Ix>uis  XIV.  was  the  very 
hero  to  win  and  to  prolong  the  illusions 
of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  devoted 
heart ;  young,  dignified,  graceful,  distin¬ 
guished  for  every  virtue,  imbued  with 
cveiy  charm,  it  was  little  wonder  that 
Mane  abandoned  herself  without  reserve 
to  that  worship  of  royalty  which,  in  those 
days,  was  so  simple  and  prominent  a  duty. 
It  was  a  feeling  fostered  by  the  ambitious 
Mazarin,  who,  in  spite  of  many  sinister 


predictions"  from  the  astrologers  of  the 
time,  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Countess  of  Soissons  to 
withdraw  Marie  from  her  convent— that 
young  Marie,  whose  decided  and  pro¬ 
foundly  passionate  character  had  already 
inspired  those  about  her  with  many  fears. 

Her  mother  had  dedicated  her  from  her 
earliest  years  to  the  profound  solitude  of 
the  cloister,  desiring  to  secure  her  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  saying 
that  otherwise  she  might  be  the  cause  of 
serious  troubles.  She  was,  perhaps,  the 
least  pretty  of  the  cardinal's  nieces  ;  and, 
accustomed  to  hear  of  the  beauty  of  her 
sisters  as  an  almost  daily  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation,  she  believed  herself  to  be  plain. 
Such  a  conviction,  once  riveted  in  the 
mind  9f  a  woman,  saves  her  from  all  those 
questions  which  are  suggested  by  unsatis¬ 
fied  beauty,  'and  which  irritate  the  temper, 
and  become  fatal  to  amiability.  In  the 
lists  where  inferiority  is  conceded,  the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  combat  disarms,  and  the 
humiliation  of  being  beaten  is  spared. 
Persuaded  that  she  was  without  the  power 
of  pleasing  by  the  side  of  those  whose 
claims  admitted  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
she  was  so  far  resigned  as  not  even  to 
venture  on  putting  forward  the  gifts  with 
which  nature  had  actually  endowed  her. 
In  the  portrait  painted  of  her,  by  Pussy 
Rabutin,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  traced 
by  a  malicious  pen,  he  admits  that  there 
was  a  truthfulness  and  an  elegance  about 
her  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

Madame  de  Motteville,  too  great  an 
admirer  of  .Anne  of  Austria  to  be  also 
that  of  Marie  de  Mancini,  says  that  she 
had  a  graceful  figure  and  beautiful  eyes  ; 
that  before  she  became  animated  with  the 
wish  to  please  she  was  rather  plain  than 
pretty,  but  that  the  moment  the  hope  of 
being  loved  made  her  heart  beat,  her 
whole  i>erson  became  beautified  with  ad¬ 
ditional  graces  ;  her  eyes  assumed  a  lively 
expression,  and  everybody  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  in  her  an  irresistible 
charm.’ 

Clever  and  well  informed,  her  talents 
and  accomplishments  obtained  for  her  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  the  profound 
thinkers  and  the  brilliant  wits  of  the  peri¬ 
od.  In  no  epoch  did  society  ever  pre- 
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sent  so  bright  and  polished  a  surface  ;  and 
the  elegant  refinement  of  those  days  pre¬ 
scribing  that  all  had  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  beauty’s  self  was  necessitated 
to  cultivate  her  mind  as  well  as  her  per¬ 
son.  That  of  Marie  was  richly  stored, 
but  “  quand  le  coeur  parle,  adieu  I’esprit,” 
and  suddenly  transj^orted  from  the  austere 
retirement  of  her  convent  into  the  midst 
of  a  dazzling  Court,  she  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  much  self-investigation. 
It  was  all  so  new  and  so  entrancing,  it 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had 
she  not  given  herself  .up  to  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  fervent  nature,  as  yet  unspoiled  and  un¬ 
suspicious. 

In  a  passion  which  has  as  yet  found  no 
words,  and  which  is  fed  by  no  hope,  there 
are  ecstasies  as  vivid  and  as  pure  as  those 
which  are  inspired  by  religion ;  doubt, 
vanity,  and  remorse  enter  not  to  disturb 
its  charm  ;  the  object  of  it  appears  as  if 
clothed  in  the  colors  of  a  dream,  and  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  answering  the 
most  exacting  requirements ;  there  is  no 
deception  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  idol  is 
never  put  to  the  proof.  The  image  re¬ 
mains  pure,  and  the  dream  for  the  time 
being  retains  all  its  poetical  enchant¬ 
ments. 

But  the  least  presumptuous  love  ex¬ 
pects  more  than  it  imagines  :  there  follows 
a  moment  when  revelation  becomes  a 
necessity — when  to  love  is  riot  sufficient, 
and  to  be  loved  grow^  into  an  imperative 
need. 

Marie  began  to  understand .  that  her 
heart  was  intoxicated  as  with  a  poisonous 
perfume ;  that  she  had  ceased  to  hold 
over  herself  that  control  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  happiness.  She  had  merged  her 
life  in  that  of  another.  Reason,  rej>ose, 
and  gayety  were  gone  from  her  ;  an  abso¬ 
lute  master  had  gained  possession  of  her 
soul ;  she  had  lost  her  affections,  her 
talents,  her  will,  her  individuality ;  for 
although  there  are  those  who  cry,  with 
the  poet,  “  The  God  of  Love !  Ah, 
beneclicite  !  ”  it  is  oftener  to  be  remarked 
that  true  love  attracts  the  tempests  of  the 
world  as  surely  as  high  rocks  are  known 
to  do  the  hurricanes  of  the  heavens. 

All  that  the  unhappy  girl  could  now 
hope  for,  was  to  preserve  the  secret,  which 
must,  if  di^overed,  bring  down  upon  her 
so  great  a  measure  of  wrath,  amazement, 
and  disgrace.  Of  all  those  who  surround¬ 


ed  Marie,  only  one  penetrated  it ;  this 
was  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault.  He 
had  himself  suffered  from  a  love  but  ill 
returned  and  heartlessly  betrayed,  and 
was  therefore  skilful  in  interpreting  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  interested 
him  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  passion 
which  was  fed  by  no  hope,  and  which  he 
imagined  could  never  be  rewarded ;  and 
he  analyzed  its  magnetic  effect  with  all 
the  application  of  a  student  who  attempts 
to  follow  the  course  of  a  physical  pheno¬ 
menon. 

On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  a  fancy  ball  should  be  given,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  history  were  searched 
for  the  most  pom^wus  ceremonies  and  the 
most  brilliant  displays,  every  one  being 
anxious  to  add  his  mite  of  erudition,  the 
king,  as  misfortune  would  have  it,  gave 
expression  to  one  of  those  gross  igno¬ 
rances,  which  his  scanty  education  ex¬ 
cused,  but  which  did  not  the  less  spread 
consternation  around  him. 

In  vain  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue,  exclaimed,  “Your 
Majesty  mistakes,” — the  succor  of  the 
master  came  too  late,  and  failed  to  deliver 
the  royal  pupil  from  his  dilemma. 

“  Why  do  you  blush  so  ?  ”  whispered 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  to  Marie  de 
Mancini,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  pain 
and  confusion  at  the  humiliation  of  her 
idol.  “  You  did  not  say  it.” 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  “people 
frequently  go  on  safe  and  secure  to  a 
certain  point ;  they  cross  that  in  some 
idle  hour,  in  some  unconscious  way,  and 
there  is  no  going  back  ever  again.” 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  began  to  be 
aware  of  the  silent  worship  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  he  thought  of  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  how  to  make  her  confess  it.  To 
succeed  in  this  many  different  means  of¬ 
fered  themselves  to  his  mind  ;  but  Marie’s 
courage  and  self-control,  her  complete  in¬ 
difference  to  the  stings  of  vanity,  render¬ 
ed  them  all  hopeless.  He  had  recourse 
to  the  most  common,  and  endeavored 
to  arouse  in  her  the  passion  of  jealousy, 
and  from  that  moment  a  new  kind  of  tor¬ 
ture  set  in  for  Marie. 

Either  from  vexation  at  her  assumed 
coldness,  or  out  of  curiosity  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  stratagem  which,  though  very  old,  is 
not  yet  worn  out,  the  king,  who  had  hith¬ 
erto  shown  himself  indifferent  to  most  of 
the  Court  beauties,  began  to  flirt  so  des- 
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perately  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
about 

Lovers  must  understand  each  other  per¬ 
fectly  if  they  would  keep  their  secret  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the  calm  of  happi¬ 
ness  must  jjreserve  them  from  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  inevitably  betray,  and  from 
all  those  sudden  delicious  perfidious  trou¬ 
bles  which  deliver  up  the  secrets  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  king  and  Marie  had  not 
yet  exchanged  even  a  look. 

Without  having  anything  to  learn,  both 
longed  for  an  explanation  ;  but  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Court  were  upon  them,  and 
those  of  the  queen-mother  especially  were 
not  easily  blinded.  Hardly  had  her  fears 
concerning  Olympe  de  Mancini  been  set 
at  rest,  when  the  king’s  passion  for  her 
sister  became  even  more  evident  and  more 
alarming. 

The  coquetry  and  self-love  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Soissons  had  served  to  favor  the 
views  of  the  queen.  It  is  very  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  vulgar  faults  ;  they  are 
the  ropes  to  which  every  hand  may  cling  ; 
but  the  strongest  will  be  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  pure  and  unselfish  passion  of  a 
true  heart. 

Anne  of  Austria  at  first  employed  dis¬ 
dain  and  coldness  for  what  she  affected  to 
treat  as  a  new  caprice  ;  but,  alarmed  at  its 
progress,  she  soon  sought  every  means  to 
combat  it.  'I'he  surest  method  was  to  offer 
to  lx)uis  the  hand  of  some  Princess  worthy 
by  birth  to  partake  his  throne,  and  with 
sufficient  attractions  to  render  him  incon¬ 
stant.  Already  some  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  had  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  she  wished  to 
marry  her  daughter  to  the  King  of  France. 
Ma/.arin  hi.nself  appeared  to  second  the 
project,  but  that  was  very  possibly  because 
he  knew  with  how  little  success  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  had  Marie  de 
Mancini  herself  so  intended  it,  she  might 
at  this -moment  have  become  Queen  of 
France  ;  her  talents,  her  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  himself  had  produced  a  profound 
effect  ujx)n  the  heart  of  Louis. 

It  was  the  first  real  love  of  his  early  life, 
and  it  was  encouraged  by  the  ambitious 
cardinal,  who  even  ventured  to  deny  to  the 
queen-mother  herself,  that  the  sentiment 
of  his  niece  for  the  king  had  in  it  anything 
dangerous  for  either. 

“  You  well  know,"  were  his  w’ords  in  an 
interview  in  which  the  queen  had  remarked 
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to  him  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  so  scandalous  an  attachment,  “  you  well 
know  that  the  king  will  infallibly  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  woman  he  loves,  and  it  is  our 
mutual  interest  that  she  should  lead  him  in 
the  right  direction,  and  should  be  herself 
under  our  authority.” 

But  the  indignation  of  Arne  of  Austria 
knew  no  bounds  at  the  immensity  of  the 
pretensions  concealed  in  so  shallow  a  man¬ 
ner.  She  declared  she  would  rather  die 
than  submit  to  such  infamy,  and  threatened 
to  make  known  to  France  that  the  cardi¬ 
nal  alone  was  opjwsed  to  the  general  de¬ 
sire  for  peace ;  that,  countenancing  a 
family  intrigue,  he  meditated  an  insult  to 
the  Infanta,  whose  hand,  iqxjn  his  declin¬ 
ing  that  of  .Marguerite  of  Savoy,  had  been 
already  offered  to  the  king  in  secret  nego¬ 
tiations  between  herself  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  'I'hen,  passing  from  reproaches  to 
tears,  she  supplicated,  in  order  the  better 
to  command  ;  and  the  cardinal,  who  knew 
that  she  was  capable  of  setting  all  the 
powers  of  £uro{>e  against  him,  and  the 
French  people  also,  who  had  so  often  de¬ 
manded  his  head,  was  obliged  to  promise 
complete  submission  to  her  wish. 

The  events  which  followed  confirmed 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  his  determination  to 
sacrifice  his  niece  to  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and  still  more  to  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement ;  for  he  could  no  longer 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  result  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Marie  to  the  throne  of  France. 
He  knew  that  in  that  case  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  remain  long  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  would  risk  his  power  for 
the  vain  satisfaction  of  attaching  his  name 
to  the  crown. 

Whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the 
Infanta,  it  could  not  be  more  ungoverna¬ 
ble  than  that  of  Marie,  and  Anne  of  Aus¬ 
tria  would  iK)ssess  a  double  authority  over 
the  former  both  as  aunt  and  mother-in-law, 
which  would  prove  a  safeguard  to  the 
pt)wer  which  the  king  so  readily  abandoned 
to  him. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  terminate 
the  negotiations  for  the  king’s  marriage  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  dictated  by  himself,  the 
benedictions  of  the  people,  the  commands 
of  Anne  of  Austria, — how  many  reasons 
did  not  these  afford  for  the  condemnation 
of  Marie. 

She  was  banished  to  Brouage,  which 
from  a  pretty  little  village  had  been  raised 
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by  Cardinal  Richelieu  into  a  fortified  town, 
with  a  chateau  on  the  ramparts,  having 
more  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
prison  than  that  df  a  private  residence. 

The  ])oor  girl  felt  a  mortal  chill  creep 
through  her  veins  as  she  received  the  or¬ 
der  for  her  journey  ;  she  was  struck  to  the 
heart  by  one  of  those  violent  blows  which 
are  at  once  recognized  as  the  stroke  of  an 
implacable  destiny.  She  could  no  longer 
deceive  herself  that  the  king’s  love  would 
interpose  between  her  and  the  fate  which 
she  had  drawn  u|)on  herself.  He  had  no 
|>ower  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had 
made.  Kxile,  even  death  might  have  been 
the  fruit  of  resistance  ;  yet  who  tan  |)aint 
the  stupefaction  of  finding  ones’  self  ban¬ 
ished  suddenly,  and  without  reason,  from 
the  heart  where  one  has  reigned  alone,  and 
the  withering  grief  of  being  no  longer  de¬ 
sired — listened  to — understood  ?  Woman 
can  suffer  no  more  than  this :  the  greatest 
anguish,  the  worst  of  all  despairs.  • 

The  month  of  May  burst  forth  with  all 
its  beauties.  The  air  was  balmy,  the 
waves  played  softly  over  the  sands,  and 
Marie,  pensive  and  sad,  contemplated  the 
glory  of  the  spring,  when  suddenly  the 
cannon  of  the  fortress  pealed  heavily.  It 
was  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  it  was  peace — it  was  a  young 
queen  that  the  heavy  guns  announced  to 
France  ! 

A  letter  from  Cardinal  Mazarin  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  Brouage  that  the  Court 
had  quitted  Toulouse  for  Bayonne,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  expected  almost 
immediately,  and  that  nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations 
which  were  being  made  for  the  meeting  of 
the  two  princes. 

These  rumors,  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  soon  reached  Marie.  She  grew 
pale  as  she  listened  to  them  ;  but  no  com¬ 
plaint,  no  bitter  comments  were  allowed 
to  escape  her.  She  was  waiting,  as  if  in 
a  trance,  for  the  letter  which  was  to  oiien 
heaven  before  her,  or  leave  her  struck 
down  to  the  earth. 

'I'he  letter  never  came.  Who  could 
paint  the  torments  of  this  cruel  waiting  ? 
day  after  day  spent  in  the  fever  of  hope  to 
close  in  despair !  when  every  leaf  that 
falls,  every  wind  which  sighs,  seems  to  be 
the  sound  of  the  expected  footsteps,  the 
murmur  of  the  longed-for  voice !  torture 


which  inflames  the  brain  and  devours  the 
heart,  and  which — may  still  be  regretted. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  king 
w'as,  in  fact,  the  ])roof  of  a  sudden  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  passion  for  Marie.  It  had 
become  easy  to  him  to  i)ersuade  himself 
that  it  would  be  an  equal  insult  to  Marie 
and  to  his  future  queen  should  he  continue 
to  corres|)ond  with  her  as  before ,  and 
delighted  at  having  discovered  so  good  a 
reason  for  his  silence,  and  proud  of  the 
uprightness  of  his  conduct  to  both,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
present,  without  for  a  moment  considering 
himself  ungrateful  towards  the  past. 

Unable  any  longer  to  doubt  that  she 
was  forgotten,  Marie  signified  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin  her  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
the  Prince  Colonna,  only  stipulating  that 
it  should  take  place  without  delay,  and 
that  the  cardinal  should  write  to  the  kjng 
at  once  to  obtain  his  consent. 

In  spite  of  so  many  proofs,  the  poor  girl 
thought  that  the  idea  of  giving  her  to 
another  might  arouse  some  sentiment  of 
Jealousy  in  the  heart  of  Louis.  His  con¬ 
sent  arrived  immediately,  accompanied  by 
rich  presents  to  the  bride-elect,  and  Marie 
went  up  to  the  altar  as  one  walks  to  the 
scaffold,  and  offering  up  vows  with  her 
lips  which  her  heart  was  unable  to  keep. 
Degrading  her  noble  character  by  projects 
of  vengeance,  by  petty  vanities  w  holly  un¬ 
worthy  of  her,  rendered  haughty  by  humili¬ 
ation,  a  coquette  by  desertion,  and  almost 
n)addened  by  despair,  her  life  henceforth 
was  one  chain  of  regrets,  errors,  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

From  the  exalted  rank  where  destiny 
had  placed  her,  and  from  the  still  more 
eminent  position  to  which  Heaven  had 
raised  her,  by  the  gift  of  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties,  an  enlightened  mind,  and  a  warm, 
generous  heart,  this  woman,  born  to 
honor  and  glory,  sank  into  shame  and 
disgrace. 

After  having  made  Italy  and  France 
resound  with  the  scandals  of  her  life,  she 
died  unknown  and  desolate  in  a  Spanish 
convent,  leaving  to  the  world  the  sad  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  superior  nature  degraded  by  a 
humiliating  passion,  by  the  withering  tor¬ 
tures  of  inevitable  desertion :  in  short,  by 
all  the  misfortunes  inseparable  from  a  king’s 
love. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOTEL-BILLS. 
BY  A  TRAVELLER.  ^ 


It  may  seem  nothing  short  of  a  paradox 
to  connect  hotel-bills  with  pleasure.  Are 
tliey  not  a  centre  round  which  cluster 
many  miseries,  as  one  bids  farewell  to  any 
place,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a 
foreign  tour  ?  Enjoyment  without  may 
have  triumphed  over  discomfort  within  the 
hotel,  so  that  one  may  have  had  a  happy 
time  of  it,  fresh  enthusiasms  of  sight  and 
sound  lifting  one  above  lower  possibilities 
of  annoyance.  One  has  overlooked  the 
bare  cheerlessness,  or  the  yet  sadder  s|)len- 
dor  of  Utrecht  velvet,  in  one’s  rooms ; 
the  toughness  and  weary  length  of  one’s 
dinners  ;  the  uncertainties  of  rest  at  night ; 
but  how  shall  the  day  of  payment  bring 
pleasure  also  ? 

Besides,  if  a  long  bill  is  not  bad  enough 
in  itself,  other  troubles  usually  “  speed  the 
parting  guest.”  The  big  boxes  of  his  wife 
and  daughters  are  dashed  down  the  stairs  ; 
his  own  smaller  bags  lie  hid  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  ;  the  railway  omnibus  is  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  bristling  with  sticks  and 
umbrellas ;  hurry,  vexation,  and  missing 
property  are  the  order  of  the  day.  How 
shall  the  centre  and  symbol  of  these  things, 
the  hotel-bill,  ever  come  to  be  coupled 
with  the  name  of  pleasure  ? 

There  are  many  things  besides  friends 
and  port  wine  which  gain  by  keeping. 
Only  keep  your  hotel-bills  long  enough, 
and  they  shall  illustrate  both  tliis  rule  and 
another  worthy  of  not'ce  ;  namely,  that 
annoyances  often  rest  in  the  memory 
much  less  than  pleasures  do.  Ix)ok  at 
this  bill  from  a  little  inn  on  the  Cenis 
Pass,  recording  how  a  light  repast  of 
omelettes,'  fruit,  &c.  was  ordered  for  three 
travellers.  1  remember  well  the  glories 
of  the  scene  :  the  sky  was  rich  deep  blue, 
with  great  pure  mas^s  of  snow  tossed  up 
against  it,  like  domes  and  spires  of  an 
unearthly  city  ;  below,  the  cliffs  of  purple- 
gray  rock  rose  harshly  above  the  soh  fields 
and  woods.  What  a  beautiful  place  it 
was  !  That  is  my  first  memory.  Search¬ 
ing  further,  trying  hard  to  remember  every 
detail,  1  come  to  a  dim  recollection  of 
three  very  hot,  dusty  people,  who  had 
bfeen  rattled  all  day  over  bad  roads  and 
dragged  uphill  at  the  weariest  of  slow 
paces ;  who  counted  every  hour,  wel¬ 


comed  every  milestone,  and  were  on’y  too 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  mountain 
glories  into  any  little  cool  room  where 
luncheon  might  be  eaten  in  peace.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  this  is  not  what  1  can  easily 
remember ;  it  is  all  but  lost  in  the  more 
enduring  impressions  of  pleasure. 

'I'hus  it  is  with  the  hotel-bills  from 
France,  CJermany,  Spain,  or  Italy,  which  I 
keep  in  a  book,  and  look  over  again  and 
again.  Of  course  at  the  time  they  were 
acquired  one  often  thought  them  abomina¬ 
ble  ;  one  did  one’s  best  at  remonstrating 
with  the  landlord,  and  resisting  the  efforts 
of  his  subordinates  to  extiact  their  “pour- 
boire,”  “buonamano,”  or  whatever  name 
they  called  their  plunder.  That  does  one 
little  harm  now.  Look  at  this  bill it 
came  from  the  cleanest  and  best  scrubbed 
hotel  I  ever  had  the  luck  to  find  in  a 
foreign  town.  One’s  neck  was  there  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  unaccustomed  presence 
of  a  washing  pail  at  every  ttirn  of  the 
stairs.  Yet  that  bill  is  dated  from  no 
little  hard-named  Dutch  village;  but  from 
the  soft-titled  “  Puerta  del  Sol,”  Madrid. 
The  food,  too,  was  excellent  there:  they 
gave  one  roast  peacock,  which  tasted  sadly 
like  the  common  “fowl,”  and  the  vtn 
ordinaire  was  a  kind  of  thin  i)ort.  Butter 
was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  but  you 
might  feed  all  day  on  fragrant  golden 
melons.  This  is  certainly  an  amusing 
bill :  see  here  “  Bulfight  ”  with  one  /. 
VV'hy  in  the  name  of  good  Spanish  not 
write  it  “Corrida?”  My  ticket  cost  22 
reals  (about  4^.  (>d.)  it  seems,  but  then  it 
was  taken  for  a  place  “  in  the  shade,”  not 
on  the  cheaper  “  sunny  ”  side  of  the  great 
arena,  whefe  the  eager  eyes  have  to  be 
shaded  with  bright  striped  fans,  for  fear  the 
dazzling  sunlight  should  veil  in  merciful 
dimness  a  single  detail  of  brutality. 
Picturesque  enough  the  fans  certainly  are, 
like  a  great  fluttering  swarm  of  butter¬ 
flies. 

These  bills,  you  see,  are  much  better 
than  any  journal.  A  journal  is  merely  a 
book  which  you  carry  al^ut  with  you  ;  it  no 
more  belongs  to  foreign  countries  thin  you 
*do.  But  these  are  real  autographs,  genu¬ 
ine  relics  of  the  places,  made  and  written 
there  ;  language,  paper,  handwriting,  all 
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native  and  characteristic.  In  your  journal 
you  always  call  a  dinner  a  dinner ;  here 
you  see  inscribed  the  “  diner"  of  one  land, 
the  “pranzo”  of  another,  the  “mittags- 
inahl "  of  a  third.  There  is  even  interest 
in  the  inevitable  wax-lights,  when  vari¬ 
ously  entered  as  “bougies,"  “candele," 
and  “  lichter.”  You  may  study  the 
science  of  languages  to  great  advantage  iu 
my  hotel-bills  :  they  are  a  polyglot  diction¬ 
ary,  a  hand-book  of  conversation  for  such 
useful  terms  as  eggs,  ham,  rooms,  wash¬ 
ing,  &'c.  You  may  in  many  cases  learn 
from  them  the  chief  products  of  places  in 
the  way  of  food ;  for  of  course  I  had 
sausages  at  Bologna,  “grissini"  at  Turin, 
grapes  in  South  Ty*”®''  5  while 

as  for  wine,  you  may  instruct  yourself  as 
to  the  native  soil  of  many  dozen  varie¬ 
ties. 

'I'lie  bills  I  get  least  jileasure  from  are 
these  long  things,  wonders  of  penmanship, 
from  the  (irand  Hotel,  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
Meurice,  and  other  large  houses  in  Pafis 
where  I  have  now  and  then  lodged.  At 
such  hotels  one  feels  in  a  big  machine, 
ticketed  and  numbered,  no  personal 
interest  taken  in  one’s  in  or  out  goings, 
extravagances,  or  economies.  One  is 
tlie  uninvited  guest  of  a  company  or  a 
committee. 

By  way  of  contrast,  this  scraj)  of  a  bill 
recalls  much  pleasanter  memories,  though 
I  think  the  very  paper  must  still  .smell  of 
bad  tobacco.  It  comes,  you  see,  from 
I’  ussen,  an  out  of  the-way  little  place  in 
the  Tyrol.  We  arrived  rather  late,  and 
found  small,  bare  rooms,  straw  beds, 
whitewashed  passages,  and  unshaded  gas 
jets.  One  common  “  Speise-Saal”  served 
all  the  house,  and  here  our  party  met  for 
supi>er.  But  the  natives,  peasants,  coach¬ 
men,  and  farmers,  were  already  in 
occupation,  filling  the  room  ‘with  clouds 
of  horrible  smoke,  through  which  their 
placid  countenances  showed  dim  and 


grave.  'ITie  ladies  among  us  coughed 
and  plied  their  smelling-bottles,  but, 
luckily,  no  tempers  were  lost,  and  we 
soon  came  to  think  it  a  capital  joke. 

Are  you  weary  of  my  bills  ?  or  will  you 
look  at  this  pretty  Italian  one?  “Pane, 
burro,  forrnaggio,  e  frutto :  una  botiglie 
Birra  ” — a  very  musical  version  of  “  cheese 
and  ale."  It  comes  from  Chiavenna ; 
and  while  they  were  shaking  down  on  the 
wet  ink  all  this  sand,  which  is  still  rough 
to  my  finger,  I  wandered  out  to  the 
churchyard,  and  saw  a  sight.  ITiere  was 
a  line  of  little  chapels  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  various  artistic  designs, 
double-headed  eagles,  cross-keys,  and  so 
on.  These  were  made  with  curious  in¬ 
genuity  out  of  human  skulls  and  human 
bones.  It  looked  very  ghastly,  and  ludi¬ 
crous  here  and  there,  where  the  dusty  bones 
were  ticketed  with  the  names  of  their 
living  possessors,  dead  masters — what  can^ 
one  say  ?  They  were  no  ancient  relics, 
kept  for  any  reverence  or  jnety  ;  it  was 
probably  the  ambition  of  any  good  citizen 
of  Chiavenna  his  that  skull  should  one 
day  grin  as  the  centre  ornament  of  some 
neatly  designed  panel. 

Have  I  made  out  a  fair  case  for  my 
bills  ?  Perhaps  not ;  since  you  can  only 
hear  my  poor,  colorless  fragments  of 
translation  from  what  they  tell  me.  But 
try  for  yourself :  keep  all  the  hotel  bills 
you  get  on  any  tour,  and  when  the  holiday 
and  its  pleasant  joumeyings  are  a  thing 
of  the  past,  sort  and  arrange  its  relics  in 
the  leisure  times  of  your  more  or  less 
wearisome  working  life.  Put  the  bills  in 
their  proper  order  into  a  book  ;  illustrate 
them  with  photographs,  sketches,  play¬ 
bills,  newspapers,  anything  you  like,  and 
see  if  you  are  not  reiJaid  with  fresh  gleams 
of  pleasures  past ;  see  if  you  do  not  laugh 
and  ponder  over  your  book  as  I  do  over 
mine. 


The  Academy. 

CHRLSTOPHER  MARLOWE.* 


Thk  frequent  republication  of  the  works 
of  our  old  drama?tists  is  a  sufficient  proof 
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that  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  to* 
some  extent  still  divide  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public  with  their  great  supe¬ 
rior.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  labors  of  l.amb  and  Hazlitt 
among  critics,  of  Dodsley,  Gifford,  Dyce, 
and  others  among  editors,  the  works  of 
16 
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men  like  Marlowe,  Webster,  Hey  wood, 
Chapman,  Ford,  or  Massinger,  can  ever 
take  the  place  they  merit  in  the  ranks  of 
English  literary  worthies.  These  lesser 
lamps — stars  which  are  sufficient  by  them¬ 
selves  to  adorn  a  national  drama — jiale 
before  the  sun  ofShakspeare,  and  are  swal¬ 
lowed  in  his  “  main  of  light.”  Again,  the 
very  volume  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatic 
literature  is  an  obstacle  to  its  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  by  any  but  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  old  poetry,  or  students. 

None  of  the  jilaywrights  have  either 
deserved  or  received  more  posthumous 
celebrity  than  Marlowe.  He  is  justly  ho¬ 
nored  as  the  father  of  the  English  theatre. 
He  made  blank  verse  what  it  was  for  Shak- 
speare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  and  he  first 
taught  the  art  of  designing  tragedies  on  a 
grand  scale,  displaying  unity  of  action, 
unity  of  character,  and  unity  of  interest. 
Before  his  day  plays  had  been  pageants 
and  shows.  He  first  produced  dramas. 
Before  Marlowe  it  seemed  seriously  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  rules  and  jirecedents  of 
classic  authors  might  not  determine  the 
style  of  dramatic  composition  in  England 
as  in  France  :  after  him  it  was  impossible 
for  a  dramatist  to  please  the  people  by  any 
play  which  had  not  in  it  some  portion  of 
the  spirit  and  the  pith  of  Faustus,  Edu  ard 
//.,  or  Tamburlaitie.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  Marlowe,  born  in  the  same  year 
as  Shakspeare,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine,  while  Shakspeare’s  genius  was 
still,  as  far  as  the  public  were  concerned, 
almost  a  potentiality — when  we  reflect 
upon  the  sort  of  life  which  Marlowe  led 
among  his  disreputable  friends  in  London, 
and  estimate  the  degradation  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  art  in  England  of  his  day — we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  produc¬ 
tion,  imi)erfect,  unequal,  and  limited  as 
it  may  be,  still  contains  the  evidence  of  a 
commanding  and  creative  genius.  About 
Marlowe  there  is  nothing  small  or  trivial  : 
his  verse  is  mighty  ;  his  passion  is  intense  ; 
the  outlines  of  his  plots  are  large ;  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  Titanic ;  his  fancy  is  extrava¬ 
gant  in  richness,  insolence,  and  iiomp. 
Marlowe  could  rough-hew  like  Michael 
.Angelo.  Speaking  of  Doctor  Faustus, 
(lothe  said  with  admiration,  “  How  greatly 
it  is  all  planned  !”  It  is  this  vastness  of 
design  and  scale  which  strikes  us  most  in 
Marlowe.  His  characters  are  not  so 
much  men  as  types  of  humanity,  the  ani¬ 
mated  moulds  of  human  thought  and  pas¬ 


sion  which  include,  each  one  of  them,  a 
thousand  individuals.  The  tendency  to 
dramatize  ideal  conceptions  is  very  strong 
in  Marlowe.  Were  it  not  for  his  own 
deep  sympathy  with  the  passions  thus 
idealized  and  for  the  force  of  his  concep- 
tive  faculty,  these  gigantic  personifica¬ 
tions  might  have  been  insipid  or  frigid. 
As  it  is,  they  are  very  far  from  deserving 
such  epithets.  The  lust  of  dominion  in 
Tamburlaine,  the  lust  of  forbidden  power 
and  knowledge  in  Faustus,  the  lust  of 
wealth  and  blood  in  Barabas,  are  all  terri¬ 
fically  realized.  'I’he  poet  himself  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  the  desires  which  sustain  his 
heroes  severally  in  their  revolt  against  hu¬ 
manity,  (lod,  and  society.  ’I'amburlaine’s 
confidence  in  his  mission  as  “  the  scourge 
of  the  immortal  Clod,"  the  intrepidity  with 
which  Faustus,  ravished  by  the  joys  of  his 
imagination,  cries  : — 

“  Il.id  I  as  many  souls  as  there  l)e  stars 
I’d  give  them  all  for  Mephistophilcs  !” 

the  stubborn  and  deep  centred  hatred  of 
the  Jew,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his 
darkest  schemes,  can  pray  : — 

“  O  Thou,  that  with  a  fiery  pilhir  lerld’st 
The  sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades, 
Light  Abraham’s  offspring  ;  and  direct  the  hand 
Of  Abigail  this  night  !  ” 

These  audacities  of  soul,  these  passion¬ 
ate  impulses  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
poet’s  self.  It  is  his  triumph  to  have  been 
able  thus  to  animate  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination  with  the  reality  of  inspiring 
and  inflaniing  cnthasiasm.  .'\t  the  same 
time  there  is  no  lack  of  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  delineation  of  these  three  ch;uac- 
ters.  Tamburlaine  is  admirably  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  barbarian  'I'artar  chief,  in 
whose  wild  nature  the  brute  instincts  of 
savage  nations,  yearning  after  change,  and 
following  concjuest  as  a  herd  of  bisons 
seek  their  fields  of  salt,  attain  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  Faustus  represents  the  mediajval 
love  of  magic,  and  that  deeper  thirst  for 
realizing  imagination’s  wildest  dreams 
which  possessed  the  souls  of  men  in  the 
Renaissance.  Barabas  remains  the  Jew, 
stanch  to  his  creed,  at  war  with  Chris¬ 
tians,  alternately  servile  and  insolent,  per¬ 
secuted  and  revengeful,  yet  dignified  by 
the  intensity  of  his  beliefs,  and  justified  in 
cruelty  by  the  unnatural  pariah  life  to 
whkJi  he  is  condemned.  Upon  these 
three  characters,  and  ujicn  the  no  less 
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powerful  representation  of  the  history  of 
Edward  II.,  the  pyramid  of  Marlowe’s 
fame  is  based.  Hazlitt  was  not  wrong  in 
his  assertion  that  the  last  scene  of  Ed- 
ward  II.  is  “certainly  superior’’  to  the 
similar  scene  in  Shaks[)eare’s  Richard. 
Nor  was  Lamb  perhaps  extravagant  in 
saying  that  “  the  death  scene  of  Marlowe’s 
king  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any 
scene,  ancient  or  modern,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.’’  Hut  there  is  one  quality  of 
Marlowe’s  which  his  critics  have  been  apt 
hitherto  to  neglect — the  overpowering 
sense  of  beauty  which  appears  in  all  his 
finest  works.  It  is  by  right  of  this  quality 
that  Marlowe  claims  to  be  the  hierophant 
in  England  of  that  Pagan  cult  of  beauty 
which  characterized  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  VVe  find  it  in  Tamburlaine’s  ])as- 
sion  for  Xenocrate,  upon  whose  shining 
face 

“ - Beauty,  mother  to  the  Muses,  sits 

And  comments  volumes  with  hei  ivory  pen.’’ 

We  find  it  again  in  the  visions  of  Eaustus 
and  his  familiars  : 

“  Like  women,  or  unwedded  maids,  • 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of 
love.’’ 

Or  in  his  Helen  : 

“  O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars.’’ 

We  find  it  in  the  jewels  of  Barabas  : 

“  Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethyst  ss. 
Jacinths,  hard  topaz,  grass-green  emeralds. 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkluig  diamonds.” 

We  find  it  in  the  sports  described  h 


Gaveston  in  Edward  II.  But  it  is  in  Hero 
and  Leander — that  poem  of  exuberant 
and  almost  unique  loveliness,  left  a  frag¬ 
ment  by  the  sudden  death  of  Marlowe, 
but  a  fragment  of  such  splendor  that  its 
elastic  rhythms  and  melodious  cadences 
taught  Keats  to  handle  the  long  rhyming 
couplet — that  the  Pagan  passion  for  beauty 
in  and  for  itself  is  chieHy  eminent.  We 
have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  qualities 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  It  is  enough  to  in¬ 
dicate  them.  In  the  first  and  second  Ses- 
tiads  (Marlowe’s  jrortion  of  this  wonderful 
])oem)  may  be  seen  how  thoroughly  an 
Englishman  of  the  i6th  century  could 
divest  himself  of  all  religious  and  social 
prejudices  peculiar  to  the  Christian  world, 
and  reproduce  the  Pagan  spirit  in  a  new 
and  wholly  modern  embodiment  of  fancy. 
Thought,  passion,  language,  and  rhythm 
all  combine  to  give  a  Titianesque  pomp 
and  splendor  to  the  pictures  of  Marlowe’s 
poem. 

With  reference  to  Colonel  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  edition  of  Marlowe’s  works,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  based,  as  every 
edition  of  Marlowe  must  be,  upon  that  of 
Mr.  Dyce,  and  that  in  his  introductory 
notice  he  sums  up,  briefly  and  agreeably, 
the  few  facts  of  Marlowe’s  life,  quoting  the 
eulogies  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  sub¬ 
sequent  critics,  but  not  adding,  as  indeed 
how  should  he  ?  any  new  material.  The 
book  is  handy,  and  well  printed,  upon 
paper  of  good  quality  and  pleasant  tone. 
The  notes  are  thrown  together  at  the  end 
and  indexed.  Altogether  this  volume  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  popular  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Marlowe. 


The  Spectator. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  GERMANY. 


The  Constitution  of  this  new  German 
Empire,  with  its  elected  but  not  elective 
Emperor,  its  Upper  House  of  Princes 
reigning  by  divine  right,  and  its  Lower 
House  of  Members  chosen  by  the  most 
democratic  of  devices,  is  surely  one  of  the 
strangest  ever  accepted  by  a  great  people. 
It  is  so  strange,  so  utterly  unphilosophi- 
cal,  so  clearly  the  result  of  circumstances 
rather  than  of  thought,  that  but  for  some 
grave  weaknesses  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  it  might  last.  In  a  rough  way, 
for  example,  it  does  secure  for  Germany 
tlie  unity  which  is  her  heart's  desire.  The 
new  Kaiser  has,  it  is  true.  Kings  among 


his  subjects,  and  his  prerogative  is  curi¬ 
ously  limited  by  theirs  ;  but  still  he  is  in 
some  fashion  Monarch  of  all  Germany,  a 
centre  round  whom  all  Gennans  may  le¬ 
gally  rally  if  they  please.  No  speech,  for 
example,  in  a  WQrtemberg  Parliament  in¬ 
tended  to  exalt  the  central  authority  could 
possibly  be  declared  treasonable,  and  it 
would,  we  conceive,  be  dangerous  to  pun¬ 
ish  even  a  street  demonstration  in  that 
sense  with  any  rigor  of  severity.  The 
Emperor,  too,  though  he  is  now  compelled 
to  explain  his  foreign  policy  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Kings,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  explains  his  to  the  Senate,  still  die- 
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tales  that  policy,  appoints  and  receives 
all  diplomatists,  and  is  in  no  way  obliged, 
as  we  read  the  Constitution,  to  modify  his 
course  should  his  Council  disapprove. 
He  cannot,  indeed,  declare  a  war  without 
their  consent,  unless  Cermany  is  attacked  ; 
but  then  almost  any  w  ar  may  be  described 
as  a  war  of  self-defence,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  Kaiser  can  exercise  a  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  upon  the  Councillors.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  on  behalf  of  his  hereditary 
territories,  only  1 7  votes,  while  his  Prince 
vassals  have  41 ;  but  half  of  these  Princes 
are  only  indei^endent  in  name,  and  of  the 
remainder  one  only,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
retains  anything  like  a  solid  or  defensible 
position,  and  even  he  could  only  resist 
when  encouraged  by  foreign  aid, — t}iat  is, 
by  the  fonn  of  aid  which  his  people  will  in 
no  case  endure.  Of  the  24  Sovereigns 
and  Free  Towns  in  Council,  16  have  only 
one  vote  each,  and  are  in  a  military  sense 
absolutely  powerless  —  mere  nobles  or 
towns  of  Prussia — while  the  chance  that 
Bavaria  with  her  6  votes,  Saxony  with  her 
4,  Wiiitemberg  with  her  4,  Baden  and 
Hesse  with  their  3,  and  Brunswick  and 
Mecklenburgh  with  their  2  each,  should 
all  unite,  and  then  carry  half  of  the  power¬ 
less  Princes  with  them,  is  so  remote  as  to 
be  in  practice  inappreciable.  Moreover, 
in  the  extreme  and  most  improbable  case 
of  a  vote  on  war  carried  against  the  Em¬ 
peror,  he  could,  as  King  of  Prussia,  de¬ 
clare  war  for  himself, — he  alone  retaining 
that  separate  right  as  King  of  a  great 
power, — and  thus  compel  his  allies  either 
to  declare  war  on  him,  which  would  be 
impossible,  or  to  remain  neutral  and  see 
the  representative  of  German  military 
honor  defeated  in  battle  with  the  foreigner. 
For  tbe  Emperor,  except  in  Bavaria,  is 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  ;  appoints  all  General  officers ;  is, 
in  fact,  military  ser\’ice  being  universal, 
master  of  all  men  from  the  Princes  down¬ 
wards.  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  retains  her 
separate  army,  and  may  apiwint  diploma¬ 
tists  if  she  likes ;  but  that  State  partly  ex¬ 
cepted,  the  Empire  is  for  all  military  and 
diplomatic  purposes  one  and  indivisible. 

If  the  Unionists  had  secured  only  this 
much  they  would  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  they  have  secured  a  great 
deal  more, — have  manufactured  a  weap¬ 
on  which  may  prove  infinitely  more  po¬ 
tent  than  all  their  treaties.  The  local 
Parliaments  _lose  absolutely  all  control. 
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whether  in  theory  or  fact,  over  external 
politics  or  military  organization,  and  are 
reduced  from  Parliaments  into  mere  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures  which  as  we  see  in 
America  need  not  impede  unity,  but  they 
do  not  receive  in  return  the  powers  re¬ 
tained  by  Massachusetts  or  Illinois.  On 
the  contrary',  the  central  Legislature, 
elected  by  universal  suft'rage,  and  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  Prussia,  which  re¬ 
turns  almost  two- thirds  of  the  members, 
has,  when  in  harmony  with  the  Council, 
complete  power  over  all  criminal  legisla¬ 
tion,  tariffs,  excise,  coinage  and  paper 
issues,  commercial  and  banking  laws, 
patent  laws,  copyright  laws,  navigation 
laws,  laws  of  judicial  procedure,  hygienic 
laws,  press  laws,  trades-union  laws,  and 
every  kind  of  law  affecting  intercommuni¬ 
cation,  with  the  two  bizarre  exceptions 
that  Bavaria  and  VVtirtemberg  fix  the 
taxes  on  their  own  beer,  and  Bavaria  can 
still  compel  strangers  from  other  prov¬ 
inces  to  sue  for  a  permit  of  residence. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  which  one  House  is  so  democrat¬ 
ic  in  ks  methods  of  election,  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  dominant  member  of 
the  Federation,  and  invested  with  such 
extensive  powers,  should  remain  within 
the  pai)er  limits  of  its  authority,  more 
especially  when  its  legal  rivals  are  anxious 
that  it  should  not  remain  within  them. 
The  Prussian  Liberals  would  most  gladly 
merge  their  Parliament  in  the  Central 
one,  thus  getting  rid  at  once  and  forever 
of  their  tiresome  and  Conservative  House 
of  Squires,  and  Hesse  and  Wurtemberg 
are  equally  desirous  to  be  rid  of  the 
pressure  exercised  by  their  Court.s. 
Wurtemberg  has  just  elected  a  Chamber 
of  the  most  centralist  opinions,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  Bavaria,  where  the  Ultramontanes 
are  powerful,  there  is  scarcely  a  party  in 
the  Empire  disposed  to  stand  up  for 
State  rights.  The  drift  of  opinion,  of 
events,  and  of  material  interests  is 
towards  a  Sovereign  Parliament  seated 
in  Berlin, — towards  a  legislative  unity 
which  would  in  a  year  or  two  reduce 
the  States  to  provinces  with  hereditary 
Lord-Lieutenants  at  their  head,  and  high¬ 
ly  dignified  municipal  Councils  to  manage 
local  affairs,  including,  it  may  be,  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  control  of  religious  estab¬ 
lishments.  Prussia  alone  can  resist  this 
tendency,  and  the  interest  of  Prussia  is 
to  profit  to  the  uttermost  by  her  numeri- 
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cal  preix)nderance, — that  is,  to  widen 
in  every  direction  the  attributes  of  the 
legislature  in  which  her  children  are  su¬ 
preme.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  in  this  very  Act 
exerted  the  highest  form  of  sovereign 
power,  making  its  will  override  all  the 
inter-State  treaties  of  1856,  and  e»i)ressly 
reserves  to  itself  in  future  this  limitless 
authority,  by  bestowing  in  a  separate 
clause  a  right  of  vetoing  constitutional 
changes  on  one-fourth  of  the  Imperial 
Council.  That  veto  is  not,  of  course,  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  Prussia  already  has  it  from  her 
superior  power,  and  to  exercise  it  against 
her  Havana,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Hesse 
must  unite  and  induce  one  other  Prince 
or  Princeling  to  join  them.  Moreover, 
the  Parliament  appears  to  claim  a  still 
more  definite  i)ower,  that  of  dethroning 
any  German  prince  it  pleases,  for  the 
motion  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land’s  right  of  succession  to  Hrunswick 
null  and  void,  he  having  as  Pretender  to 
Hanover  levied  troops  against  the 
Fatherland,  was  not,  so  far  as  we  gather, 
resisted  by  any  argument  of  illegality. 
Discussion  on  it  was  only  deferred  by 
the  prorogation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  weaknesses 
within  this  Constitution  which  do  not  to  our 
minds  jiromise  it  a  very  long  term  of  life. 
In  the  first  place,  absolute  power  is  not 
lodged  anywhere,  either  in  the  Kaiser,  or 
the  Parliament,  or  the  subordinate  legis¬ 
latures,  or  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
necessity  for  such  absolute  power  is  per- 
])etually  recurring.  Had  it  existed  any¬ 
where  in  the  American  Constitution,  the 
civil  war  might  have  been  averted,  or  at 
all  events  the  obvious  illegality  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  must  have  cost  the  seceders 
hosts  of  supporters.  It  may  be  needful 
yet,  in  unforeseen  contingencies,  to  over¬ 
ride  the  Kaiser,  or  a  State,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  States,  while  still  acting  M'ithin 
their  legal  powers,  and  there  is  no  power 
within  the  Constitution  left  to  do  it  legally. 
Nor  is  there  any  provision  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  new  States  which  may  yet 
come  in,  and  may  fatally  derange  a  system 
just  now  carefully  arranged  to  give  to  the 
State  which  has  made  Germany  its  natural 
ascendancy.  The  absence  of  legal  pro¬ 
portion,  again,  between  the  weight  of 
Prussia  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  ma^  on  occasion  be  most  inconveni¬ 
ent,  as,  for  example,  during  a  long  mi¬ 


nority,  when  the  Council,  uninfluenced  by 
a  child  Kaiser,  might  sway  one  way  and 
the  Deputies  another.  These  are  perhaps 
trifles,  interesting  only  to  those  who  study 
Constitutions ;  but  there  is  another  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  arrangements  which  may  yet 
produce  effects  which  will  not  be  popular 
in  Germany.  No  House  of  Lords  so 
powerful  was  ever  yet  constructed.  It  is 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Central  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  it  is  filled  by  men  who  must 
be  Conservative,  who  cannot  be  without 
followings,  who  are  all  men  in  high  mili¬ 
tary  command,  who  have  prestige  such  as 
can  never  belong  to  mere  nobles,  who 
debate  in  secret,  and  whose  number  can¬ 
not  be  increased.  Each  member  is  jiro- 
tected  by  immunities  such  as  no  noble 
ever  possessed — is,  in  fact,  avowedly  be¬ 
yond  the  law,  whether  local  or  Imperial 
— cannot  be  menaced  without  treason,  or 
severely  criticised  wnthout  danger  of  the 
law  which  punishes  insult  to  German  Sov¬ 
ereigns.  The  immense  strength  of  the 
American  Senate  when  opposed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  American  politics,  and 
its  strength  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
its  members  represent  States  instead  of 
districts.  So  will  the  Imperial  Council¬ 
lors,  while  they  will  enjoy  in  addition  the 
advantages  of  their  Royal  rank,  and  their 
influence,  sure  to  be  great  over  local  elec¬ 
tions.  Should  they  rally  round  their 
chief,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  him,  as 
they  are  very  likely  to  do,  they  will  form 
a  Conservative  power  against  which  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  may  break  for 
years  in  vain.  We  all  remember  King 
William’s  struggle  of  years  against  the 
majority  of  his  own  Parliament ;  and  the 
Council,  if  united,  will  be  King  William 
plus  all  the  Princes  of  the  Fatherland, 
protected  from  individual  responsibility, 
and  wielding-  powers  secured  to  them  by 
treaties  as  well  as  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  Parliamentary  vote.  VVe  shall  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  if,  whenever  the  hour  of  resis¬ 
tance  arrives,  the  Council  can  be  over¬ 
borne  or  silenced  without  an  insurrection. 
Practically,  we  presume,  the  Kaiser  would, 
yield  before  matters  arrived  at  that  point, 
and  draw  with  him  the  majority  of  Coun¬ 
cillors  ;  but  they  may,  without  incurring 
that  danger,  delay  reforms  for  years,  and 
concentrate  on  themselves  the  odium 
which  in  other  countries  is  borne  by  the 
aristocracy. 
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Oumberi’t  JounuL 

TRIFUiS. 

Thf  griefs  that  fall  to  every  share. 

The  heavier  sorrows  that  life  brings, 
The  heart  can  nerve  itself  to  bear — 
Great  sorrows  are  half  holy  tilings. 

But  for  the  ills  each  hour  must  make, 
'I'he  cares  with  every  day  renewed. 

It  seems  scarce  worth  the  while  to  take 
Such  little  things  with  fortitude. 

And  he  before  whose  ivakened  might 
The  strongest  enemies  m^lst  fall, 

Is  overcome  by  foes  so  slight, 

He  scorns  to  hold  them  foes  at  all. 


GENER.\L  TROCIIU. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


There  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
about  the  present  remarkable  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Prussia  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reputations  which  on  the  French 
side  have  gone  down  in  disaster  and  dis¬ 
grace.  If  a  well  -  informed  reader  had 
been  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  name  the  men  who  would  at  least 
maintain  the  historic  prestige  of  France, 
his  list  would  probably  have  embraced 
the  very  names  which  must  henceforth  be 
identified  with  the  most  tremendous  dis¬ 
asters  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  not  have  included  those 
of  the  only  two  men  whom  the  French 
historian  in  the  future  will  mention  with 
honorable  praise  —  M.  Gambetta  and 
General  Trochu. 

Of  M.  Gambetta,the  obscure  advocate 
and  "fiery  young  re])ublican  orator,  who  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  in  which 
man  was  ever  placed,  has  exhibited  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  first  Napoleon,' 
it  is  not  now  our  ])urpose  to  speak  ;  but 
a  few  more  details  of  the  life  of  General 
Trochu  than  were  given  in  the  sketch 
last  month  may  prove  an  interesting  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  portrait.  What 
there  is  to  tell  can  be  told  in  a  few 
words,  for  the  best  part  of  the  General’s 
career  is  probably  yet  to  be  run,  and  his 
past  life  has  been  singularly  uneventful 
and  inconspicuous. 

Louis  Jules  Trochu  was  born  in 
Brittany  on  the  12th  of  March,  1815,  the 


year  which  saw  the  final  cessation  of  the 
great  conflict  which  for  twenty  years 
France  had  been  waging  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  One  would  think  it  was  hardly 
a  period  when  young  men  of  ability  would 
be  drawn  toward  a  military  life,  but  the 
young  Trochu  showed  early  a  decided 
preference  for  the  army,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  the  military  school  of  St. 
Cyr  by  means  of  success  in  a  competitive 
examination.  Having  graduated  from  St. 
Cyr  with  high  honors,  he  went  to  the 
Staff  School  at  Paris,  whence,  after  two 
years  of  hard  study,  he  was  assigned  a 
jilace  upon  the  staff  of  (ieneral  Bugeaud, 
and  went  to  serve  in  Algeria.  This  early 
association  with  so  able  a  man  as  Mar¬ 
shal  Bugeaud  was  a  fortunate  thing  for 
Trochu,  and  that  he  profited  by  it  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  few  officers  re¬ 
turned  to  France  with  so  solid  and  untar¬ 
nished  a  reputation. 

When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out, 
Trochu  was  made  colonel  and  chief  of 
the  jiersonal  staff  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army,  to 
which  was  afterward  added  the  responsi¬ 
ble  position  of  “  military  adviser "  at  the 
French  headquarters.  As  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  was  too  feeble  in  health  to  parti¬ 
cipate  actively  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  'I'rochu  virtually  controlled  the 
movements  of  the  whole  campaign  up  to 
the  time  when  Marshal  Canrobert  was 
appointed  to  the  command ;  and  to  him 
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has  been  assigned  the  credit  of  the  first  the  capital,  the  Regency  was  unable  to 
successes  of  the  Anglo-French  forces.  Af-  resist  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
ter  Canrobert’s  accession  to  the  com-  he  was  appointed  (iovernor  of  Paris, 
mand  he  was  made  general  of  brigade,  How,  in  this  position,  he  refused  to  use 
and  led  the  final  assault  on  Sevastopol.  his  military  power  to  overthrow  the  totfer- 
From  the  date  of  the  Crimean  war,  ing  Regency;  how,  out  of  the  chaos  of 
Tkocitu  fiviled  to  make  the  progress  in  the  most  disorderly  city  in  Kurope,  he 
the  army  which  he  seemed  entitled  to  ex-  organized  a  government  capable  of  re- 
pect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  political  pressing  internal  violence  and  inspiring 
reasons  had  i)robably  consigned  the  bril-  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
liant  young  Ooneral  to  a  life  of  compara-  how,  from  ignorant,  untrained  jjeasants, 
tivc  obscurity.  While  Tkochu  was  in  and  gay  shopkeeping  Parisians,  he  has 
Africa  he  had  met  and  contracted  a  warm  organized  armies  capable  of  meeting 
friendshjj)  for  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  soon  the  best  soldiers  in  Kurope  in  the  field 
became  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  without  disgrace,  are  matters  of  current 
the  Orleanists.  Of  course  a  man  with  history  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
such  proclivities  could  expect  nothing  but  For  three  months  he  has  exhibited  to  the 
“  inglorious  rejmse  ”  at  the  hands  of  the  world  the  bravest  spectacle  that  it  has 
Second  Empire.  But  this  repose  was  not  looked  upon  for  many  a  year ;  but  as  we 
spent  ingloriously,  as  was  too  apt  to  be  write  the  air  is  thick  with  the  rumors 
the  case  with  French  officers.  In  1868  which  precede  a  great  event,  and  before 
appe.nred  that  remarkable  work,  “The  these  words  appear  in  print  Paris  will 
French  .\rmy  in  1867,”  which  was  spoken  probably  have  fallen, 
of  at  length  in  our  “  Sketches  of  the  VV’ar”  What  will  then  become  of  Trochu  and 
last  month,  and  which  is  declared  by  mili-  his  colleagues, — whether  he  will  be  se¬ 
tary  critics  to  be  the  ablest  contribution  lected  as  the  man  who  in  all  France  is 
to  military  science  that  has  been  made  by  most  capable  of  inspiring  jjopular  confi- 
any  moderh  writer.  W'ell  would  it  have  dence  for  the  arduous  task  of  reconstruct- 
bcen  fur  France  had  she  taken  to  heart  ing  a  government,  or  whether  he  will 
the  lessons  Avhich  it  was  the  object  of  slip  quietly  back  into  private  life,  it  were 
this  book  to  inculcate.  Had  she  done  so  useless  to  speculate.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
the  present  terrible  war,  which  is  3i)pa-  fortune  for  a  man  to  be  at  the  helm  when 
rently  about  to  terminate  in  utter  humilia-  unmerciful  disaster  is  following  fast  upon 
tion  and  defeat,  would  have  been  impossi-  the  ship  of  State.  'I'he  people  almost  in- 
ble  ;  for  in  it  are  i)ointed  out  with  un-  evitably  visit  the  national  humiliation  upon 
flinching  hand  the  errors  and  deficiencies  the  heads  of  the  national  leaders  ;  and 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  four  months,  probably  the  kindest  wish  that  can  be 
have  brought  ruin  upon  the  armies  of  made  for  Trochu  is  that  he  may  be  per- 
b'rance.  mitted  to  retire  into  peaceful  obscurity 

'I’his  l)ook,  of  course,  rendered  it  im-  should  he  fail  in  his  heroic  eftbrt  to  save 
l)ossible  for  Trochu  to  look  for  jiromo-  France.  Whatever  befall,  however,  he 
tion  as  long  as  the  War  Department  was  is  the  (me  French  General  who,  in  the 
under  the  control  of  the  Empire  ;  but  eyes  of  the  world,  will  come  out  of  the 
when  the  I-'rench  battalions  were  crushed,  conflict  with  honor  not  only  untarnished 
and  the  German  armies  marching  upon  but  increased. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Otktr  Worlds  than  Ours.  By  Richard  A.  with  whom  he  differs  most  widely.  The  present 
Proctor,  B. E. R. A..S.  New  York:  Z>.  volume  is  a  study  of  “the  plurality  of  worlds 
Appleton  Co.  187a  under  the  light  of  recent  scientific  researches,” — 

Mr.  Proctor  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  an  attempt  to  prove  by  observed  phenomena  and 
the  Eci.kctic  as  the  .author  of  numerous  able  argument  from  analogy  that  other  planets  of  our 
astronomical  papers  which  have  appeared  from  own  system  are  inhabited ;  and  if  these,  then  the 
time  to  time  in  its  pages.  He  is  somewhat  of  an  systems  swayed  by  the  other  great  suns  of  the  side- 
innovator,  and  is  not  always  in  accord  with  the  real  universe.  Of  course  the  most  that  can  be 
“greater  lights”  of  astronomy;  but  he  is  a  man  hopeil,  in  the  present  condition  of  scientific 
of  excellent  abilities  .and  large  acquirements,  and  his  knowle<lge,  by  a  speculation  in  this  field,  is  to 
conclusions  are  treated  with  respect  even  by  those  establish  a  presumption  of  probability  in  favor  of 
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his  theorj’ ;  and  this  we  think,  Mr.  Proctor  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  doing.  He  shows,  at  lexst,  that  the 
argument  is  far  stronger  now, than  when  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  apparently  demolished  it  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  invention  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  and  everything  which  has  tended  to  widen 
the  area  of  scientific  int^uiry,  have  almost  uniformly 
pointed  to  this  conclusion.  Hut  independently  of 
the  value  or  worthlevsness  of  the  theory  which  it 
develops  “Other  Worlds  than  Ours”  is  a  very 
valuable  treatise.  It  gives  a  general  survey  of  the 
position  to  which  astronomy  has  been  brought  by 
recent  researches,  it  discus.ses  critically  the  various 
theories  which  are  advocated  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  enables  the 
average  reader  readily  to  comprehentl  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  colored  plates  of  w-hich  there 
are  three,  are  extremely  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful,  and  the  maps  and  charts  have  been  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  not  usually  found  in  a  popular 
work. 

The  Destreyer  of  the  Second  Empire,  being 
Napoleon  the  'Little.  By  Victor  Hugo.  New 
York  :  Sheldon  Co. 

One  who  reads  this  book  now,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  has  fallen  into  humiliation  as  utter  and 
disastrous  as  even  Victor  Hugo  could  wish,  will 
naturally  be  more  impressed  and  more  likely  to 
sympathize  with  its  conclusions  than  those  who 
read  it  when  the  Second  Empire  was  brilliantly 
entering  upon  its  career,  as  it  was  when  “  Napoleon 
le  Petit  ”  first  made  its  ap{)earance  in  France. 
He  who  reafls  it,  too,  will  discover  the  storehouse 
from  which  have  been  drawn  the  facts,  arguments, 
epithets,  and  “  crimson  rhetoric "  with  which 
Napoleon  HI.  has  been  fieriodicall^  “excoriated” 
in  our  ste:  nly  republican  press  during  the  Ixst  two 
decades.  Its  publication  must  have  jiretty  much 
the  same  effect  upon  our  respect  for  certain 
writers  that  the  appearance  of  the  jxjpular  edition 
of  Joe  Miller’s  Jest  Book  some  years  ago  is  said 
to  have  had  upon  our  admiration  for  parental  wit. 

“  Napoleon  the  Little  ”  scarcely  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  history,  for  it  is  written  in  the  most 
bitter  spirit  of  inveterate  and  indiscriminate  per¬ 
sonal  hatred.  But  it  is  certainly  a  sublime 
philippic.  No  man  surely  m  all  history  was 
ever  so  utterly  torn  to  pieces,  trampled  upon, 
distorted,  and  mangled  as  is  Louis  Napoleon 
in  this  book.  And  the  reading  of  it  has  much 
the  same  influence  upon  our  savage  instincts 
that  spectacles  of  blood  and  cruelty  are  said 
to  have.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
French  vanity  and  flimsy  sentimentalism  that 
crop  out  in  every  page,  it  should  be  read  for  its 
majestic  vindication  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  for  its  exjiosition  of  some  primal 
social  laws,  and  for  its  eloquence,  which  attains  a 
grandeur  at  times  unsurpassed  in  any  other  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  works. 

The  translation  has  been  made  by  “  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  F'piscopal  Church,”  and  is  very 
good  indeed ;  but  the  book  has  been  sent  through 
the  press  so  hastily  that  a  revised  and  corrected 
edition  will  have  to  appear  before  a  place  can  be 
assigned  it  on  our  library  shelves. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  lEar.  By  Alexander 
Innes  Shanu.  New  York  ;  Harper  <&*  Bros. 

Mr.  Shand  is  a  very  pleasant  companion,  whe¬ 


ther  we  meet  him  as  a  novelist, — he  is  the  author  of 
that  very  good  novel  recently  published,  “Against 
Time,” — or  as  a  correspondent  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  war  and  gathering  such  facts  as  would 
fall  under  the  notice  of  an  observant  non-coml>at- 
ant.  We  confess  that,  for  ourself,  we  commenced 
the  reading  of  the  book  under  protest,  for  it  is 
merely  a  collection  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Shand 
wrote  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  and  we  have  had  too  dreary  an  exjierience 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  correspondence  in 
this  war  to  confront  more  of  it  in  book-form  with 
complacency.  It  will  repay  perusal,  however, 
for  Mr.  .Shand  lieing  merely  “on  the  trail  of  the 
war,”  and  not  able  to  get  up  to  the  front,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  writing  of  such  things  as  he 
saw  around  him — the  desolated  villages,  the  reeking 
battle-fields,  the  method  of  carrying  forward  re-en¬ 
forcements  of  levying  contributions,  and  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  wounded  in  hospitals  We  should  not 
have  quarrelled  with  the  author  if  he  had  left  his 
letters  in  the  columns  in  which  they  ap)x.-ared  ; 
but  they  are  doubtless  lietter  worth  publishing 
than  the  flood  of  “  histories,”  etc.,  with  which  the 
mob  of  scribblers  will  for  the  next  year  or  two 
vex  the  souls  of  patient  readers. 

.Mbrninr  and  Evening  Exercises,  .‘selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  By 
Lyma.n  Abbott.  New  York  :  Harper  Bros. 

To  the  many  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
theological  movements  of  our  time,  and  who 
would  like  to  get  some  clear  conception  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  thoughts  and  habits  of  mind  without 
wading  through  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  his 
published  sermons,  this  volume  may  be  commend¬ 
ed  as  more  likely  to  serve  their  jimrjxise  than  any 
other  of  which  we  know.  The  select  ions  have  been 
made  in  a  catholic  spirit,  by  one  who  must  lie  more 
familiar  than  almost  any  one  else  with  their  au¬ 
thor’s  work  ;  and,  from  a  somewhat  hasty  exami¬ 
nation,  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Beecher’s  most  char¬ 
acteristic  ideas,  as  well  as  elocjuence,  are  pretty 
fairly  represented.  The  rather  clumsy  jilan  of 
arranging  the  selections  under  the  dates  of  the 
successive  months  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Abbott ; — a  plan  which,  however  convenient  to  the 
few  who  will  use  the  book  devotionally,  could 
never  have  commended  itself  on  the  score  either  of 
logic  or  suggest  ivenes.s. 

The  work,  so  similar  in  character  to  the  two 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  a  comparison  between  the  two  great  pulpit 
orators  of  England  and  America.  The  result  of 
that  comparison,  we  think,  must  be  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  .Mr.  Beecher  has  much  the  more  subtle, 
better  stored,  and  more  comprehensive  mind  of 
the  two,  with  less  rant  and  far  more  liberality. 

Hymns  to  fesus.  From  the  Early  English. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  <&*  Co.  1870. 

This  choice  little  volume  is  a  collection  of  six 
hymns,  lieautiful  in  sentiment  and  in  diction.  A 
brief  es.say  in  prose  is  subjoined  to  the  hymns, 
which  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  bearing  the 
date  of  1430,  and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
several  authors  whose  names  are  unknown.  As 
interesting  specimens  of  early  English  these  hymns 
were  introduced  during  the  year  1868  by  a  liter¬ 
ary  society  in  England  to  the  small  circle  of  its 
mcmljers.  They  have  been  put  into  modern 
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dress  and  prepared  for  Americans  readers  by  the 
graceful  pen  of  Miss  S.  W.  Shepherd,  a  daughter 
of  Prof.  Forrest  Shepherd,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  students  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  We 
happen  to  know  that  Miss  Shepherd  has  other 
poems  of  a  similar  stamp  which  should  be  given 
to  the  public. 


HOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
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A  new  periodical,  under  the  title  of  Night  and 
Morning,  is  announced  to  apjiear  shortly  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

.  Dr.  fohn  LLenry  Newman  has  published  two 
essays  on  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  and  Ecclesicu- 
tical  Miracles. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
collecting  material  and  making  studies  for  a  history 
of  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Mr.  LLepworth  Dixon,  it  is  said,  will  inflict  two 
more  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Tower  u{x>n 
the  public  in  a  few  months. 

The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  member  of 
the  IxKkhart  family  is  preparing  a  supjilementary 
volume  to  the  “  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 

According  to  a  German  authority,  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  the  world  was  the  Frankfort  Journal, 
which  was  founded  by  Wenolt  Emmel  in  1615. 

Signor  Enrico  Montazio  has  written  an  ac¬ 
count  of  “  The  I.ast  tlrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,” 
with-  biographical,  historical,  and  anecdotical 
notes. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  has  in  press  The  Historical  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  Europe,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
valuable  work. 

Messrs.  William  Blackwood  (Jr*  Sons  announce 
for  early  publication,  “The  Autobiography  of  the 
late  Ixird  Brougham  and  Vaux;”  *the  work,  it  is 
said,  will  be  one  of  great  interest. 

A  series  of  lectures  has  been  commenced  in 
Palermo,  by  Vigo,  Pitre,  and  others,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  study  of  the  Sicilian  dialects,  against 
which  the  Italian  centralizers  wage  uncompromis¬ 
ing  war. 


The  Folk-lore  of  India,  in  one  of  its  depart¬ 
ments,  that  of  proverbs,  is  engaging  the  labors 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  lAsng,  of  Madras.  A  large 
collection  made  by  him  has  been  already  trans¬ 
lated  into  Bengalee. 

College  Periodicals  have  made  for  themselves  a 
permanent  place  amongst  the  current  literature  of 
America,  and  the  fashion  seems  likely  to  extend  to 
EnglaniL  The  first  number  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Reporter  made  its  appearance  a  month 
or  so  ago. 

Amongst  the  many  reviews  which  have  been 
brought  out  since  Rome  has  become  a  part  of  the 
kingtlom  of  Italy  is  La  Vita  Nuova,  a  weekly 
review  of  science  and  literature,  edited  by  a  Nca- 
jiolitan.  Signor  Francesco  Plantulli ;  another  peri¬ 
odical  is  announced,  ^La  Rivista  Giuridica,  to 
be  edited  in  Florence  by  Prof.  Cesare  De  Cres- 
cenzio,  which  will  be  in  monthly  parts.  Dr.  Felice 
Finzi,  with  Prof.  Paolo  Mantegazza  as  his  col- 
ICiigue,  will  shortly  publish  a  new  monthly  Review 
of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  novelist,  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5th,  at  Puys,  near  Dieppe.  His  death  was  the 
result  of  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  he  wanted  two  or 
three  years  of  attaining  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten.  He  was  the  son  of  a  French  general  offi¬ 
cer.  He  wrote  his  first  drama  at  the  age  of  25, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  as  a  writer.  At 
one  time  his  earnings  amounted  to  nearly  30,000 
a  year.  Taken  collectively,  the  catalogue  of  his 
writings  is  scarcely  conceivable  for  its  extent,  num¬ 
bering,  it  is  said,  from  first  to  last,  more  than  i,200 
volumes. 

During  1869  the  British  Museum  was  in¬ 
creased  by  32,013  volumes,  including  1,100 
Chinese  works,  a  magnificent  map  of  the  world 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  (1457),  executed  for 
Prince  Henry,  the  navigator,  by  the  celebrated 
Venetian  cosmographer  Mauro,  and  a  French 
MS.  of  1300,  enriched  with  miniatures.  La 
Somme  U  Roy,  by  the  confessor  of  Philip 
III.,  Brother  l.aurent.  The  Museum  authorities 
are  preparing  for  immediate  publication  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  pamphlets  and  satirical  works  printed  in 
England  from  1537  to  1688,  and  the  third  volume 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

An  Oriental  Literary  LListory. — The  late 
Prof.  E.  Fliigel  undertook  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  to  edit  the  Fihrist-aPu/iim  (“  The  index  of 
sciences”)  by  Muhammad  b.  Jshak,  who  dated  it 
himself  A.  H.  377  (A.  D.  987).  It  is  a  kind  of  lit¬ 
erary  history  of  the  East  ;  and  the  information 
which  it  contains  is  so  rich  and  precious  that  an 
edition  of  the  book  ranked  foremost  among  the 
dcsideria  of  all  scholars  concerned  in  Oriental 
researches  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Fliigel, 
l>r.  J.  Roediger  has  been  chosen  to  see  the  book 
through  the  press  under  the  superintendence,  as 
we  understand,  of  Prof.  Fleischer. 

Literature  as  a  profession  at  this  moment  in 
Spam  seems  much  what  it  was  in  England  when 
Samuel  Johnson  came  to  London  with  three 
guineas  and  three  acts  of  “  Irene”  in  his  pocket. 
Carlos  Rubio,  who  has  for  years  In  water 
and  out  of  it,  been  one  of  the  stanchest  sujv 
porters  of  progress,  both  with  pen  and  tongue, 
says  ”  Since  my  return  from  banishment  I  have 
sought  to  live  as  I  did  abroad,  by  labor  :  that  is 
to  say,  by  my  pen ;  but  literary  labor,  however 
honorable  as  a  jirofession,  is  at  present  in  Madrid, 
and  in  fact  all  Spain,  confined  to  editing  novels, 
retailed  at  tenjience  each.” 

The  Ret’.  U'.  IV.  Sieat  is  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  “Chatterton,”  for  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Daldy’s  Aldine  Series  in  which  he  is  tracing  to 
their  sourc'es  Chatterton’s  ludicrous  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  early  English  words ;  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  ■what  very  good  poetry  Chatterton’s 
lines  make  when  turned  into  the  modern  Engli.sh 
that  they  were  first  written  in.  The  ignorance 
of  old  English  among  Chatterton’s  contemporaries 
must  have  l)ecn  very  far  greater  than  that  which 
now  prevails.  Mr.  PMward  Bell,  of  Trinity,  is  to 
write  the  Life  of  Chatterton  that  will  accompany 
Mr.  Skeat’s  edition  of  the  poet’s  works. 

The  German’  Universities  must  suffer  terribly 
from  the  present  war,  and  in  some  cases  we  l)e- 
lieve,  all  lectures  are  susj-wded  for  the  present 
owing  to  the  al)sence  of  students  to  fill  the  lecture- 
rooms.  Hardly  a  single  philological  work  of 
importance  has  appeared  since  June.  The  editor 
of  the  Philologus  reminds  his  readers  that  in  1815 
the  French  forgot  to  restore  sundry  manuscripts 
which  they  had  carried  off,  the  Codex  Mutinensis 
of  Theognis  for  instance,  and  the  Italus  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  ;  and  that  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
German  armies  would  be  an  admirable  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  vindicating  international  morality  byreturn¬ 
ing  these  stolen  treasures  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Origin  of  the  Term  Humbug." — When  Sol¬ 
omon,  condescending  to  take  jrart  in  the  exercises 
of  the  schools,  delivered  himself  of  a  latin  speech 
in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  he  was  “  sufficiently  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  scholars  by  clapping  of  hands  and 
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humming,  which  though  strange  to  him  at  first 
hearing,”  says  Wood,  ”  yet  when  he  understood, 
upon  inquiry,  what  tliat  noise  meant  (which  they 
told  him  signified  applause),  was  very  well  con¬ 
tent.”  From  the  inarticulate  flattery  of  such 
“hummers,”  as  those  who  hummerl  James  the 
Fir.".t  into  gootl  contentment  with  himself,  came  the 
familiar  term  of  “  humbug,”  and  the  signification 
put  upon  “  to  hum”  when  the exprcs.sion means  to 
“  impose  ujxtn  by  insincere  praise.” 

Auld  Luing  Syne. — This  phrase,  so  peculiarly 
tender  and  Ixiautiful,  and  so  wholly  Scotch,  has 
no  exact  synonym  in  any  language,  and  is  un¬ 
translatable  except  by  a  weak  and  lengthy  peri¬ 
phrasis.  The  most  recent  English  dictionaries 
those  of  Worcester  and  Webster,  have  adopted  it, 
and  the  expression  is  almost  as  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  Scotland.  Allan  Ramsay  included  in 
“The  Tea-Table  Miscellany”  a  song  entitled 
“  Old  Ix)ng  Syne,”  a  very  jxior  production  ;  but 
it  remained  for  Robert  Burns  to  make  “  Auld  lang 
Syne  ”  immortal,  and  fix  it  forever  in  the  language 
of  Great  Britain  and  America. — “  The  Poetry 
and  Humor  of  the  Scottish  Language,"  in  Black¬ 
wood. 

Some  L. iter  ary  Secrets. — Coleridge  mentions 
somewhere  that  Wordsworth  assisted  him  in 
writing  the  “Ancient  Mariner.”  The  two  poets 
had  agreetl  to  take  a  tour  together,  and  in  order 
to  pay  their  exjienses  resolved  to  write  some  jioems 
which  were  composed  during  the  tour.  They 
gave  each  other  assistance  in  their  compositions; 
in  the  “  Ancient  M.iriner  ”  the  idea  of  the  dead 
men  pulling  the  rojies,  which  would  seem  more 
like  Colerklge  than  Wordsworth,  was  suggested 
by  the  latter.  The  first  verse  of  the  poem  “  We 
are  Seven,”  was  written  by  Coleridge.  Words¬ 
worth  conijxjsed  this  jxiem  backwards,  lieginning 
at  the  last  verse  and  going  upwarils.  He  and 
Coleridge  were  staying  in  a  fiiend’s  house  at  the 
time  of  its  comixisition.  Wordsworth  was  sum- 
monevl  to  tea  when  he  had  finished  all  but  the  first 
verse,  and  Coleridge  told  him  to  go  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  he  would  complete  it  for  him.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  not  I’orson,  as  has  been  said,  wrote  some 
stanzas  of  Southey’s  “Devil’s  Walk,”  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  afterward  loird  Broughton,  wrote 
about  thirty  lines  in  Byron’s  “  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.” 

/«  revieiving  the  concluding  volume  of  “  The 
Earthly  Paradise”  the  Athemeum  says: — 

“This  book  of  stories,  ‘The  Earthly  Paratlise,’ 
will  be  accepted  by  many  as  the  key  to  a  land  of 
enchantments, —  a  new  Arabian  Nights.  •The 
narrator  is  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  force  and 
skill,  and  alx>unds  in  various  knowledge.  He  is 
wonderfully  copious  and  pictureM|ue  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  is  monotonous,  caring  for  only  a  very  few 
aspects  of  human  life  and  character.  He  gives 
the  s.amc  poetic  coloring  to  his  Norse  and  his 
Greek  t.aies.  Still  his  narrative  power  is  really 
extraordinary  ;  and  for  those  who  love  to  sit  rapt 
in  fair  dreams  of  the  by^gone,  his  book  would  be 
a  treasure-house,  a  palace  of  delights  but  for  one 
thing  which  spoils  all — an  ominous  sound  which 
is  continually  breaking  in  like  the  toll  of  a  knell — 
death  I  death  !  death  I 

“  The  dread  of  death  hanging  over  all  the  author’s 
thoughts,  a  dark  and  inevitable  horror  appears 
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everywhere  throughout  the  book,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  in  ‘L’ Envoi’  he  takes  care 
to  enforce  its  reality.” 

Old  Songs  and  A\~iv. — A  critic  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Saturday  Review  says  : — “  Old  Songs 
and  New  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  Ijest  volumes 
of  American  poetry  that  have  lately  apj-)eareJ. 
The  authoress  hxs  not  the  fire  of  Whittier,  the 
scholarship  of  Hryant,  or  the  originality  and 
power  of  Lowell,  and  most  of  her  poems  appear 
to  have  a  certain  imitative  character,  as  if  the 
subject  and  mode-of  treatment  had  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  her  admiration  of  some  well-known  models. 
Nevertheless  her  thoughts  and  expression  are  her 
own ;  and  though  j)crhaps  we  should  never  have 
seen  her  pieces  on  classical  themes  if  she  had  not 
made  ac()uaintance  with  Mr.  Lowell’s  Khcrcus 
and  Ix)rd  Lytton’s  Tales  of  Miletus,  we  cannot 
fairly  rank  her  best  ‘  (Ireek  stories  ’  much  below 
their  prototypes.  Her  domestic  pieces  are 
marked  l)y  a  grave  and  truly  feminine  tenderness, 
and  are  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  hun¬ 
dreds  who,  if  they  would  own  it,  are  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  their  simple  Ireauties  than  the 
splendor  and  majesty  of  the  masterpieces  of  I'ing- 
lish  jx)etry.  She  is  a  Southern  lady,  and  her 
name  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  South  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  two  or  three  short  and  mournful  pieces 
that  her  patriotic  regrets  betray  the  daughter  of  a 
fallen  and  despairing  people.  The  rest  of  her 
poems  might  as  naturally  have  been  written  in 
England  as  in  America,  and  have  no  tinge  of 
political  feeling.” 

The  Emperor's  Novel. — Among  other  papers 
found  at  the  Tuileries  is  the  draft  of  a  novel  by  the 
Eimperor.  It  is  a  story  intended  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  the  Imperial  system.  The  general 
character  of  the  plot  will  lie  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  which  has  l)cen  translate*!  by  a  cor- 
respmdent  of  the  Daily  News  : — “M.  Henoit,  an 
honest  grocer  of  Moon  Street,  went  to  America 
in  1847.  After  having  travelle*!  in  that  region  which 
lies  Iretwecn  the  Iludsqn  rnd  the  Mississippi,  he 
returned  to  France  in  April,  1868,  having  passed 
nearly  nineteen  years  abroad.  He  had  heard  dis¬ 
tant  rumors  of  what  had  occurred  in  France  since 
1848,  without  being  able  accurately  to  estimate 
these  changes.  Some  French  refugees  told  him 
that  France  groaned  under  despotism,  and  that  he 
would  return  to  find  degrade*!  and  imjxiverishe*! 
that  country  which  he  had  left  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  under  the  reign  of  I.ouis  Philippe.  Our 
friend  lienoit  accordingly  arrives  at  Ilrest  in  the 
Transatlantic  packet.  He  enters  the  harbor  full 
of  prejudices,  regrets,  and  apprehensions.  ‘  What 
are  these  vessels  ?  ’  he  asks  of  the  first  sailor  he 
meets  ‘so  black  and  ugly  compared  with  the 
beautiful  sailing  ships  I  left  behind  me.’  ‘  Why, 
these  are  the  armor-plated  vessels,  the  invention 
of  the  Emperor.  Clothed  in  iron,  they  are  proof 
against  shot ;  and  this  transformation  has  destroyed 
to  a  certain  extent  the  naval  supremacy  of  Eng¬ 
land.’  ‘  Possibly  ;  but  I  regret  our  ol*l  ships  with 
their  masts  and  picturesque  sails.’  He  sees  the 
crowtl  going  towards  the  mayoralty  to  the  elec¬ 
tions.  Astonishment  at  universal  suflerage.  As¬ 
tonishment  at  the  railroads  which  permeate 
France;  also  at  the  electric  telegraph.”  The  Im¬ 
perial  romancist  now  conducts  his  hero  to  Paris, 


and  shows  him  the  embellishments  of  the  city  and 
its  fortifications.  M.  Benoit  goes  to  buy  certain 
articles ;  he  is  amazed  to  fin*!  them  so  cheap,  owing 
to  tlie  commercial  treaty.  He  fancied  there  were 
writers  in  prison :  an  error.  No  disturbances  ;  no 
political  prisoners;  no  exiles.  And  so  the  simple 
Benoit  is  carried  about,  until  he  Is  convince*!  of 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Imperial  system. 

Guides  to  the  British  Musettrt. — For  some  time 
past  the  authorities  of  the  Bri'.i.-h  Museum  have 
iK'en  publishing  a  series  of  Guides,  Indexes  and 
Catalogues  at  a  low  price,  by  which  any  intelligent 
person  may  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  vast 
collections  there  exhibited,  and  render  his  visits 
alike  instructive  and  iiiteresting.  This  would  be 
a  happy  change  from  the  mere  idle  lounge  which  a 
walk  through  the  Museum  is  at  jiresent  for  most 
of  the  visitors  ;  and  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
even  a  little  knowlerlge  may  be  tumeil  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  For  example,  the  Guide  to  the  Autograph 
Letters,  Manuscripts,  Original  Charters,  and 
Royal,  Baronial,  and  Ecclesiastical  Seals  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  tells  the 
visitor  where  to  look  for  the  article  he  wishes  to  see, 
and  gives  him  some  account  of  it.  With  this  little 
book  in  his  hand,  he  may  walk  from  cicse  to  case, 
and  examine  the  treasures  therein  d!  piayetl  to  his 
heart’s  content — letters  written  by  Luther,  Calvin, 
Erasmus,  Canlinal  Wolsey,  John  Knox,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  .lohn  Hampden,  Prince  Rupert,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Michael  Angelo, 
All)crt  Di.rer,  and  many  others ;  kings  queens 
ixrets,  jiainters,  orators,  and  politici.ans.  Add  to 
all  this  the  other  articles  alx)ve  mentione*!,  and  it 
will  lie  seen  that  the  Manuscript  room  contains  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  high  order.  Another  book  gives 
ample  explanations  of  w  hat  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dc- 
artments  of  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
esides  lists  of  the  portraits  h.anging  on  the  walls. 
With  this  f)ook  in  his  hand,  a  parent  might  en¬ 
tertain  and  instruct  his  children,  or  a  schoolmaster 
his  troop  of  boys,  while  walking  among  the  birds, 
beasts  and  fishes,  the  plants,  the  fossils  or  minerals, 
or  among  the  ancient  sculptures,  monuments,  vases, 
and  other  relics.  Whatever  article  any  one  may 
desire  to  see,  c.an  l)e  easily  found  by  means  of  the 
Guide.  Many  of  the  drawings  by  old  masters, 
and  the  best  of  the  sculptures  have  l>een  photo¬ 
graphed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Guiile  a  list  of  the 
photographs,  with  their  price  as  sold  at  the  Muse¬ 
um,  is  given.  There  is  also  a  list  of  books  ami 
other  works  publishe*!  by  the  Museum  ;  and  it  may 
now  lie  said  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author¬ 
ities  if  the  public  do  not  get  all  the  benefit  for 
science,  art,  and  literature  which  the  Museum 
offers  to  all  comers. 

- - 

SCI  E.N'CE. 

Epileptic  Guinea-I'igs. — In  investigating  the 
subject  of  the  hereditary  transnussion  of  nervous 
and  other  lesions,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  AsstKiation,  Dr. 
Brown-Sei|uar*l  has  lately  been  making  a  series  of 
exjieriinents  upon  gumea-jiigs,  which  he  has  ren- 
dere*l  epileptic  by  artificial  means.  A  guinea-pig 
is  made  c])iieptic  either  by  the  section  of  one-half 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  by  the  division  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  fits  begin  to  de¬ 
velop  themselves  in  about  nine  days  after  the  op- 
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eration,  commencing  by  a  convulsive  movement 
of  the  hind-leg  on  the  side  of  the  body  on  which 
the  oi>eration  has  been  performed.  The  head  then 
twists  round  towards  the  same  side,  the  jaws  wt)rk- 
ing  convulsively.  After  a  short  interval  the  head 
turns  completely  round  to  the  other  side.  At  this 
moment  sensation  is  lost  and  the  fit  becomes  com¬ 
plete.  The  fits  develop  gradually,  the  successive 
stages  presenting  themselves  one  by  one  in  the 
same  order  as  they  occur  in  each  fit  in  an  animal 
whose  epileptic  state  is  complete.  Thus  a  guinea- 
lig  acquires  first  a  convulsWc  motion  of  the  hind- 
eg,  then  this  combined  with  the  first  motion  of 
the  head,  then  the  perfect  fit.  The  fits  may  l)e 
l)rought  on  at  will  by  rubbing  l>etween  the  finger 
and  thumb  a  portion  of  skin  lying  within  a  certain 
cone.  If  the  nerves  supplying  this  zone  be  laid 
bare,  irritation  of  them  will  not  produce  the  fit, 
though  irritation  of  the  skin  will  still  do  so.  The 
zone  includes  the  face,  cheeks,  and  top  of  the  head, 
and  extends  a  short  distance  down  the  back,  but 
mis-ses  the  nose  and  ears.  Its  limit  differs  slightly 
in  different  spiecimens,  but  is  always  sharply  defined 
by  the  immense  quantity  of  parasites  with  which 
it  is  infested.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
fits  develop  themselves,  common  sensibility  is  lost 
within  the  zone.  Guinea-pigs  in  which  epilejisy 
has  been  produced  .by  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
remain  epileptic,  but  can  be  cured  at  will  by  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  ^in  within  the  zone.  Those  in  which 
the  di  tease  has  resulted  from  division  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  cure  themselves  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as 
the  cure  takes  place  the  hair  on  the  zone  becomes 
atrophied.  During  the  fits  it  sometimes  liappens 
that  the  hind-foot  gets  betw'een  the  teeth  and  is 
bitten.  The  animal  on  recos-ery  from  the  fit  tastes 
the  blood,  and,  if  it  be  one  in  which  the  sciatic 
nerve  has  been  divided,  proceeds  to  nibble  off  the 
two  outer  toes,  which  have  entirely  lost  their  sen¬ 
sibility  from  the  operation  on  the  nerve.  Dr. 
IJrown-Sequard  had  several  cases  in  which  this 
hapjiened.  In  breeding  from  pairs  of  this  kiiul,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  offspring  is  without 
the  two  toes  of  which  the  parents  have  deprived 
themselves.  Moreover,  in  these  cases  all  the  off¬ 
spring  have,  as  they  grew  up,  become  perfectly  epi¬ 
leptic.  In  ordinary  cases  epilepsy  is  only  rarely 
transmitted  hereditarily.  On  dissection  of  one  of 
the  hereditarily  malformed  animals,  a  node  was 
found  on  the  sciatic  nerve  corresponding  to  that 
formed  after  section  of  the  nerve  in  the  jarent. 
Epileptic  guinea-pigs  are  also  liable  to  a  jieculiar 
dry  gangrene  of  the  margin  of  the  ears.  The  tis¬ 
sue  on  this  spot  becomes  desiccated  and  dowdery, 
and  eventually  falls  away,  leaving  the  margin  slight¬ 
ly  indented.  A  corresjxmding  fact  is  the  affection 
of  the  cars,  called  Othxmatoma,  observed  in  luna¬ 
tics,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  ill-treat¬ 
ment  by  attendants.  The  fold  of  the  concha  of 
the  ear  in  epileptic  guinea-jugs  becomes  also  less 
pronounced,  lloth  these  peculiarities  have  been 
found  to  be  transmitted  hereditarily  in  a  large 
number  of  instances. 

Do  Plants  absorb  Moisture  through  their 
Leaves  f — Two  French  botanists,  Prillieux  and 
Duchartre,  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to 
this  question,  and  thdr  experiments  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  be  answered,  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  all  the  older  botanists,  in  the  negative. 


M.  Duchartre’s  experiments  were  made  for  the 
most  part  on  epiphytes,  plants  having  no  direct 
communication  with  the  soil,  and  which  are  yet 
found  to  contain  potash,  soda,  alumina,  and  other 
ingredients  which  plants  whose  roots  grow  in  the 
earth  derive  from  that  source.  If  these  plants 
derive  their  sustenance  from  the  moist  vapor  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  they  can  procure  these  materials. 
But  if  they  absorb  not  aqueous  vapor,  but  water 
itself,  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  possession  of 
these  inorganic  materials.  To  ascertain  how  far 
this  conclusion  is  just,  M.  Duchartre  placed  several 
of  these  epiphytes,  provided  with  their  aerial  roots, 
in  closed  vessels  filled  w  ith  moist  vapor  ;  the  result 
was  to  confirm  the  obscr\ation  of  I’rillieux,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  plants  lost  weight. 
If,  however,  from  any  cause  the  plants  came  into 
contact  with  liquid  water,  it  was  absorlied  readily, 
and  the  plants  increased  in  weight.  When  leaves, 
flaccid  from  undue  evaporation,  are  suspended  in 
moist  air,  they  recover  their  frcsliness,  though 
they  do  not  gain  in  weight ;  hence  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  the  renewed  vitality  of  the  leaves  is 
due,  not  to  the  absorption  of  vapor,  but  to  the 
transference  of  fluid  from  one  portion  of  the  branch 
to  another.  When  leaves,  however,  are  actually 
plunged  in  liquid  water  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  do  absorb  it  in  considerable  quantities. 

A  Novel  It' ay  of  Studying  the  Stars. — In  Fra¬ 
ser  for  October,  Mr.  R.  I’rcKtor  applies  Humboldt’s 
plan  of  measuring  the  relative  extent  of  land 
and  water  to  the  celestial  globe.  Of  the  5,850 
stars  of  the  first  six  orders,  given  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  British  Association,  1,115  within  the 
Milky  Way,  a  space  covering  Iietwcen  i-ioth 
and  i-iithof  the  celestial  sphere;  whilst  in  the 
rest  of  the  sky  two  districts  of  the  same  size  are 
provided  with  proportions  rcjiresented  by  the  fig¬ 
ures  13,126  and  2,361.  The  conclusion  is  that 
there  must  lie  some  reason  for  this  uneijual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  stars  in  streams  and  reticulations,  and 
that  the  Milky  Way  is  made  up  of  small  rather 
than  exceedingly  distant  luminaries. 

Development  of  the  Heart. — Professor  Roki¬ 
tansky,  of  Vienna,,will  shortly  publish  a  work  on 
abnormalities  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  a 
subject  on  which  he  has  long  lieen  engaged. 
From  pathological  research  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  received  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  heart  is  ii^orrect  in  several  parti¬ 
culars,  and  these  conclusions  have  been  confirmed 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view  by  Professor 
Strieker,  who  will  also  contribute  to  the  volume. 
Rokitansky  possesses  probably  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  sjiecimens  of  abnormal  hearts  in  existence. 

Missionaries  in  the  South  Pacific. — It  is  sel¬ 
dom  we  have  intelligence  from  a  part  of  the  world 
where  new  communities  are  lieing  constituteil  and 
old  populations  reconstructed,  in  the  thousand 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  have 
resumed  the  duty  of  piatrolling  these  regions,  and 
the  Jamestown  has  returned  from  a  cruise.  The 
rejort  is,  thj\t  the  missionary  establishments  are 
safe,  and  are  getting  on  with  their  work.  The 
captain  of  the  Jamestown  has  found  out  a  way  of 
levying  indemnification  on  these  penniless  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  savagery.  The  natives  of  Ajd- 
ang  and  Tarawa,  having  formerly  disturbed  the 
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missionaries,  have  been  brought  to  book,  and 
made  to  pay  a  compensation  of  fifty  barrels  of 
oil,  we  presume  whale  oil,  for  which  they  will  be 
put  to  the  penalty  of  catching  the  whales. 

Deep-Sea  Soundings. — A  paper  on  Deep-Sea 
Soundings,  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
by  Mr  Andrews,  contains  a  few  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  of  marine  natural  history,  and  of  what 
may  l>e  called  the  ocean  topography  of  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  in  a 
survey  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  that  23,000  casts  of  the  lead 
were  made  in  surveying  220  square  miles  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal.  (Jn  an  average,  thirty-five 
casts  to  the  square  mile  were  made  in  deep  water, 
and  625  to  the  mile  in  the  ten  fathoms’  depth. 
Soundings  equally  careful  and  numerous  have  l)cen 
made  on  the  coast  of  Waterford  and  Wexford, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  such  a 
close  examination  the  bottom  was  fully  known. 
Yet,  since  those  soundings  were  taken,  a  large 
and  valuable  oyster-lied  has  been  discovered  by  a 
lx>at-party  searching  for  a  gold  watch  that  had 
dropped  overboard. 

If  Ay  the  Mediterranean  does  not  Overjlow. — It 
has  long  been  knoM-n  that  a  current  is  constantly 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  the  Atlantic,  besides  the  numer¬ 
ous  rivers  |x>uring  in  always  abundantly,  and  the 
question  has  often  been  a.sked:  How  is  it  that 
the  great  Midland  sea  does  not  become  over-full  ? 
The  answer  is :  Because,  while  a  surface-stream 
flows  in  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  a  stream 
deep  down  is  constantly  flowing  out  ;  and  the  exr 
istence  of  this  under-current  is  said  to  have  been 
proved  by  a  captain,  who  sunk  a  basket  of  stones 
by  a  ropie  to  a  considerable  depth,  where,  being 
acted  upon  by  the  strong  stream,  it  towed  the  boat 
out  against  the  surface-current.  Nevertheless,  the 
existence  of  the  under-current  has  been  often  ques¬ 
tioned.  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  who  has  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  a  dredging-cruise  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  states  that  he  took  much  pains  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  question,  and  that  in  a  short  time  he  will 
]>ublish  an  account  of  the  operations  by  which  he 
ascertained  that  the  outflowing  under-current  does 
really  exist. 

Sherman' s  Proeess  for  mahing  Steel. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  ironmasters  in  Birmingham,  speci¬ 
mens  were  shown  of  purified  iron  and  improved 
steel  manufactured  by  Sherman’s  process,  as  it  is 
called,  after  the  name  of  the  American  inventor. 
Some  samples  of  the  steel  tested  at  Chatham  dock¬ 
yard  bore  a  tensile  strain  of  seventy  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  and  were  at  the  same  time  more  duc¬ 
tile  than  any  other  specimens  of  the  same  strength.  , 
Common  English  rough  iron  by  Sherman’s  method 
of  treatment  can  be  converted  into  bar  steel  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  Swedish;  so  tough  and  strong 
that  a  bar  a  half-inch  square  bore  a  strain  of  fifty- 
four  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The  process  by 
which  these  results  are  produced  is  as  yet  a  secret ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  conversion  takes  plaij^ 
while  the  iron  is  in  the  puddling  furnace. 

Carbolic  Acid. — Many  beneficial  uses  have  been 
found  for  carbolic  acid,  and  naturalists  now  find 
that  by  washing  out  with  it  the  inside  of  birds 
which  they  have  not  immediate  time  to  skin  and 


stuff,  the  birds  can  be  kept  a  week  or  more  in  a  sound 
and  flexible  condition.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  kine-pest,  carbolic  acid  was  largely  used  as  a 
disinfectant ;  and  farmers  have  discovered  that  the 
“  ticks  ”  which  infest  sheep  and  Iambs  can  be 
killed  by  dipping  the  animals  in  a  bath  of  the  acid 
diluted  with  water. 

Proposed  new  Chronological  Period. — It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  Julian  Period,  as  it  is  called 
in  chronol(^,  is  insufficient  for  investigators  who 
wish  to  make  their  time  calculations  with  needful 
accuracy.  Mr.  French  (of  West  Point,  State  of 
New  York)  proposes  to  substitute  a  Precession 
Period,  as  h^  names  it,  for  the  one  now  in  use ; 
in  setting  forth  its  advantages,  he  says  that  it  is 
founded  wholly  on  astronomy,  is  exhaustless  by  be¬ 
ing  recurrent,  has  its  initial  point  sufficiently  far 
back  for  any  conceivable  historical  purposes,  gives 
to  science  a  worthy  unit  for  the  vast  durations  it 
contemplates  and  at  the  same  time  pos.sesses  the 
two  practical  utilities  of  the  Julian  Period — name¬ 
ly,  furnishing  the  elements  needed  in  the  almanac 
for  every  year,  and  extending  into  the  past  a  long 
and  unaltering  standard  for  time.  The  time 
for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  25,872  years. 
Mr.  French  places  the  beginning  of  his  Precession 
Period  12,693  years  B.C.,  when  the  point  of  the 
vernal  eriuinox  in  the  zodiac  was  near  Spica  fir- 
ginis,  a  brilliant  star,  forming  a  good  point  of  de¬ 
parture.  When  the  whole  cycle  of  the  zodiac 
shall  have  been  travelled,  and  the  first  degree  of 
celestial  longitude  reappears  once  more  near 
Spica  Virginis,  the  pienod  will  l>e  complete,  and 
another  will  I>egin.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Pre- 
ces.sion  Period  admits  of  infinite  extension,  and 
the  advantages  it  presents  in  astronomy  and  geo¬ 
logy  are  great.  We  want  a  period  larger  thiui  a 
year.  A  precession  is  a  good  one.  Forty  preces.sions 
make  somewhat  more  than  a  million  years,  which 
is  a  fact  that  any  one  having  to  estimate  long  lapses 
of  time  could  easily  remember.  The  Julian  Period 
consists  of  7,980  years;  the  Precession  Period,  be¬ 
ginning  12,693  B.C.,  does  not  end  till  13,179  a.d. 
This  is  hardly  the  place  for  details  of  calculations, 
but  we  give'one  example  to  show  how  Mr.  French 
makes  his  Precession  Period  as  practically  useful 
as  the  Julian.  Add  1S70  to  12,693,  we  have  14- 
563 ;  divide  this  amount  by  19,  by  28,  and  by  15, 
and  the  several  remainders  will  be  9,  3,  and  13, 
precisely  the  same  as  would  be  found  by  similar 
treatment  of  the  Julian  number;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  the  Precession  Period  would  be  as  useful  to 
constructers  of  almanacs  as  the  Julian  Period. 

Solar  Influence. — Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale 
College,  Connecticut,  st.otes,  as  the  result  of  his 
study  of  sun-spot  observations,  that  the  ten-yearly 
pieriod  of  increase  and  decrea.se  in  the  number  of 
spots  appears  to  l>e  well  made  out,  and  that  the 
length  of  the  period  is  determined  by  the  action 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  on  the  sun.  According  as 
these  two  planetsare  in  conjunction  or  opposition, 
so  is  there  a  difference  of  periodical  effect.  The 
profes-sor  finds,  further,  that  what  Is  known  among 
magneticians  as  the  diurnal  inequality  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  is,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  occasioned 
by  the  amount  of  spots  on  the  sun’s  surface,  and 
that  the  number  of  displays  of  aurora  are  due  also 
to  the  same  solar  influence.  With  reference  to 
this  country,  he  remarks  that  “auroral displays  in 
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the  middle  latitudes  of  America  are  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  unusual  disturbance  of  the  sun’s 
surface  on  the  very  day  of  the  aurora,  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  some  influence  which  emanates 
immediately  from  the  sun.” 

Rock-Boring. — We  learn  from  a  letter  in  the 
Engineer  that  the  diamond  rock-boring  machine 
of  Messrs.  Ileaumont  and  Appleby  recently  drove 
a  bore-hole  84  feet,  in  thirty-six  consecutive 
hours,  through  very  hard  rock,  at  a  slate  quarry  in 
England.  A  machine  capable  of  accomplishing 
sucli  a  feat  ought  to  prove  of  immense  service 
l>oth  to  mining  and  civil  engineering. 

A  Test  for  U'ater  in  Milk. — It  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  remarkably  difficult  matter  to  delect 
water  in  milk,  so  as  to  say  for  certain  that  it  has 
been  added.  A  test  which  appears  likely  has 
been  devised  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Davies,  F.C.  S.  Such 
a  test,  he  believes,  we  have  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum,  or  liquid  portion  of  the  milk,  from 
which  the  caseine  and  fat  have  been  removed  by 
coagulating  and  straining.  The  gravity  of  this 
liquid  he  has  found  to  be  remarkably  constant, 
ranging,  in  that  obtained  from  genuine  milk,  from 
I  '026  to  I  '028 ;  and,  by  carefully  a.scertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  genuine  milk 
diluted  with  various  quantities  of  water,  we  may 
obtain  a  standard  of  com|)arison  which  will  enable 
us  to  say,  within  a  few  per  cents.,  what  quantity 
of  water  has  lieen  added  to  any  sample  of  milk 
that  may  come  under  our  notice. — Chemical 
News. 

New  Ventilating  Afacltine. — M.  F.  Mulhausen, 
a  civil  engineer  of  Brunswick,  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  a  new  freezing  and  ventilating  machine. 
The  cold  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  previ¬ 
ously  compressed  air,  a  process  which  in  principle 
was  suggested  originally,  we  believe,  by  Prof. 
James  Thomson. 

The  lurwer  Races  of  Man. — Sir  John  Lubbock 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on  this  subject  at 
1  jverpool.  Among  the  extraordinary  points  were 
those  concerning  marriage.  Thus,  the  idea  of 
marriage  does  not  in  fact  exist  in  the  Sandwich 
Island  system  of  relationship.  Unclcshijss,  aunt- 
ships  cousinships  are  ignor^,  and  we  have  only 
grandparents  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the 
child  is  related  to  the  group.  It  is  not  specially 
related  either  to  its  father  or  its  mother,  who 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  mere  uncles  and 
aunts,  so  that  every  child  has  several  fathers  and 
several  mothers. 
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The  Cross. — The  crucifixion  has  never  been 
painted.  No  artist,  however  sincere,  has  had 
cither  the  daring  or  the  power  to  set  it  before  us 
as  it  was.  The  pencil  and  the  brush  fail  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  details  of  such  a  death.  They  are  too 
coarse  and  horrible  to  find  expression  in  a  mere 
picture.  True,  every  stage  in  the  agony  of  Jesus 
lias  been  maxle  again  and  again  the  subject  of 
representation  ;  but  all  have  left  us  with  a  feeling 
that  there  must  have  been  much  more  behind 
which  no  artist  could  set  down.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  various  “renderings”  of  the  trial  m  the 
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judgment -hall,  the  scourging,  the  act  of  crucifix¬ 
ion,  and  the  figure  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  But  in 
every  one  that  I  ever  saw  there  is  a  special  halo  of 
solemnity  shed  around  the  scene.  There  is  a  re¬ 
deeming  air  of  sad  poetry  about  it,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  patience  of  that  Divine  face  and 
the  wondering  misery  of  the  white-haired  mother 
and  the  weeping  Magdalene.  We  can  find  no 
true  picture  of  the  crucifixion.  But  this  we  can 
do  :  we  can  steadfastly  resist  that  conception  of  it 
which  dims  our  sense  of  its  terrible  truth ;  we 
can  refuse  to  let  it  stand  apart  from  the  world  of 
rudeness  and  suffering  in  one  of  sentiment  and 
religious  romance.  If  not,  we  miss  that  quick 
sense  of  the  Ixird’s  sympathy  with  men  which 
sanctified  the  tribulation  of  the  first  disciples,  and 
may  consecrate  our  own,  however  coarse  and  hard 
it  may  lie.  In  these  days  the  cross  is  an  orna¬ 
ment.  It  is  now  jewelled,  gilt,  pretty.  It  tinkles 
among  the  trinkets  of  the  mincing  girl,  who  hangs 
it  round  her  neck  before  the  glass.  It  is  worn  by 
the  painted  harlot  as  well  as  by  the  simple  nun. 
We  forget  its  rudeness,  its  burning,  blushing 
shc-ime. — From  the  "■Perfect  Man,”  by  the  Rev. 
Harry  Jones,  M.A. 

Ancient  Specimens  of  Maf-Engraving. — Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  employment  of  eminent  engravers 
in  producing  majis,  and  of  the  employment  of 
such  maps  for  military  purposes,  such  as  the  Prus¬ 
sians  have  found  profitable  in  France,  are  to  lie 
found  at  an  unexpectedly  early  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  majvengraving.  In  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum,  the  reader  may  see  a  very  rare 
volume  preserved  in  a  case,  and  thus  entitled : 
“Six  Mappes  Portable  for  euery  Mans  Pocket, 
Vsefull  for  all  Comanders  for  Quarteringe  of 
Souldiers  &  all  sorts  of  Persons  that  would  be 
informed  Where  the  Armies  be  ;  neuer  so  Com- 
modiously  drawne  liefore  this  1644 ;  descriticd  by 
one  that  trauailed  throughout  the  whole  Kingdome 
for  its  purpose.  Sold  by  Thomas  jenner  at  the 
South  entrance  of  y*  Pixchange.  W.  Hollar 
fecit.”  These  “Mappes”  are  very  elaborately 
constructed,  and  contain  a  surprising  amount  of 
information,  esiiecially  relating  to  the  southern 
and  western  parts  _  of  this  island  ;  the  west  of 
Cornwall  is  omitted. 

New  Paintings  at  the  Academy  of  Design. — 
The  Academy  was  closed  for  a  few  days  toward 
the  end  of  Decemlrer  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  sujrcrb  collection  of  paintings,  brought  from 
Eurcjre  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Derby,  and  to  which  the 
Academicians  have  offered  a  temporary  asylum  in 
their  galleries.  This  collection  comprises  a  choice 
gathering  of  recent  works  by  the  masters  of  the 
•French  and  Belgian  Schools  of  Modem  Art,  and 
includes  many  names  whose  works  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  brought  to  this  country,  from  their 
enormous  cost.  Among  these  are  the  “Venus” 
of  Cabanel;  “Columbus  in  Chains,”  and  “Ga¬ 
lileo  Observing  the  fitar.s,”  by  Marechalde  Metz  ; 
“The  Duel,”  by  Isabey;  “Sheep,”  by  Isch^- 
g«ney;  “  I.andscapc,”  by  Rous.scau ;  “Hunting 
Scenes”  by  Alfred  Stevens;  “The  Unexpected 
Return,”  by  E.  Hof,  and  examples  by  El.  Frere, 
Bouguereau,  E'romentin,  Koek-Koek,  Gallait,  and 
others.  This  makes  the  Academy  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  worth  visiting  than  it  was  before. 
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Singular  Discn<ery. — A  piece  of  Russian  his¬ 
tory  has  been  uncovered  lately  in  the  shape  of 
four  coffins,  each  of  them  containing,  as  their  well- 
preserved  bronzed  plates  betoken^,  the  dust  of 
some  man  of  importance  in  his  sphere.  These 
coffins  were  brought  to  light  at  the  destruction  of 
an  okl  church  at  Moscow.  The  first  contained  the 
remnants  of  Gordon,  who  suppressed  the  Slrelitz 
riots,  and  died  as  Governor  of  Moscow  in  1699. 
The  second  was  that  of  Count  Bruce,  General 
Field-Marshal  of  the  Russian  army,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  artillery  during  the  battle  of  I’ultowa. 
The  third  belonged  to  the  Austrian  .\mbassador. 
Count  Rabutinsky,  well  known  by  his  memoirs  ; 
and  the  fourth  to  the  Capuchin  friar  Schim,  a  cele¬ 
brated  preacher  at  the  time  of  Alexander  I. 

Royally  in  Court. — In  1837  the  painter  Cor¬ 
nelius  presented  the  Bibliographical  Institute  of 
Hildliurghausen  the  right  of  reproducing  his  fres¬ 
coes  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  under  the  stip¬ 
ulation,  “  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty 
Kinglxiuis  the  First.”  The  reproductions  were 
never  pecuniarily  successful,  and  their  sale  was 
more  particularly  injured  by  the  photographs  of 
the  frescoes  which  Bbttger  publisher!,  with  the 
King’s  permission,  in  his  ”  Monuments  of  King 
Louis  the  First.”  The  Institute  has  brought  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  present  King,  as 
heir  of  the  old  monarch,  on  the  ground  that  the 
jiermission  given  to  Bbttger  was  an  infringement 
of  their  rights. 

Artists  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  school  for 
the  study  of  the  nude  has  lieen  opener!  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Naples.  It  existed  in- 
deetl  before,  but  only  twenty  students  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  present,  and  a  picket  of  soldiers  was 
on  guard  to  maintain  order.  The  other  evening 
eight-five  students  were  present,  who,  it  is  reported, 
conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  were  engaged  for  two  hours,  w  ithout  military 
surveillance,  and  without  the  presence  of  any  one 
but  the  Art  Insjiector. 

Monument  to  Admiral  Farragut. — A  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Moses 
II.  Grinnell,  on  the  9th  of  December,  to  institute 
measures  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
late  Admiral  Farragut.  Major-General  John  A. 
Dixwiis  elected  I’resident,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Field  V’ice-Presidents,  so  that  the 
project  will  doubtless  be  carried  out  in  a  liberal 
manner. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando  at  Madrid,  Don  I’eilro  de  Madrazo  read 
an  exhaustive  pajicr  on  the  works  of  V’elasfjuez. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Schiller  Monument  at 
Berlin,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  has  been  put  off  until  next  spring. 

The  centenary  of  Thorwaldsen’s  birth  has  been 
celebrated  at  Copenhagen.  • 


VARIETIES. 

Eye-making. — "  What  do  you  think  of  this 
fellow?”  asks  the  oculist  of  his  client.  “  StucTy 
his  features,  his  look,  and  say  frankly  what  you 
think.” — ”  lie  looks  well  enough,”  answers  the 
other,  laboring  usually  under  some  little  emotion. 
“Well,  Jean,  reveal  your  secret  to  this  gentle¬ 


man.”  Whereupon  Jean  introduces  a  knitting- 
needle  under  his  eylid,  removes  his  eye,  and  places 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  astonished  spectator  as  un¬ 
concernedly  as  though  it  were  a  mere  shirt -stud. 
How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  resist  such  a 
demonstration?  These  gentlemen  charge  from 
forty  to  fifty  francs  for  an  eye.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  Rue  du  Temple  has  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  way  of  doing  business.  He  is  generally  a 
man  pretty  well  informed,  simple,  polite,  a  little 
of  an  artist,  a  little  of  a  workman,  and  a  little  of 
a  tradesman.  He  scarcely  employs  either  appren¬ 
tice  or  assistant,  except  when  he  receives  a  good 
order  from  some  naturalist  for  animals’  eyes  for 
his  collection.  All  day  long,  seated  at  a  table  at 
one  end  of  his  work-room,  he  works  by  the  light 
of  a  spirit  lamp.  Before  him  are  arranged,  in 
either  cakes  or  sticks  the  materials  used  by  him 
in  his  profession.  He  takes  a  little  enamel,  melts 
it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  blow-pipe  blows  it  until  it 
becomes  a  small  ball  at  the  end  of  the  instrument. 
This  ball  is  destined  to  represent  the  white  of  the 
eye.  He  next  takes  some  more  enamel,  which  is 
colored  this  time,  and  lets  a  tlrop  of  it  fall  upon 
the  summit  of  tlie  cornea.  Gently  heating  it  at 
the  flame,  it  spreads  out  in  a  round  spot,  and 
eventually  becomes  flat,  and  resembles  the  iris. 
A  darker  drop  of  enamel  placed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  the  centre  of  the  iris  imitates  the  pupil. 
The  ball  is  now  detached  from  the  blow-pipe,  cut 
to  an  oval  shape,  and  smoothed  at  the  edges,  so 
that  on  introducing  it  beneath  the  eyelids  it  may 
not  wound  any  of  the  smaller  nerves.  These 
eyes  cost  no  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
francs,  which  one  can  quite  comprehend,  as  there 
is  neither  heavy  rent  to  pay,  nor  the  wages  of  a 
liveried  cyclojis.  The  manufacture  of  artificial 
eyes  is  both  difficult  and  tedious.  It  suits  alike 
tioth  men  and  women,  and  many  of  the  latter  suc- 
cee<l  well  in  it ;  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best 
rem.unerated  of  art  industries.  Most  of  the  work¬ 
people  are  paid  by  piece-work,  that  Is,  so  much 
j)cr  eye,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  francs,  and  a 
clever  workman  will  turn  out  his  eye  per  diem. 
Others  receive  from  the  large  manufacturers  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of 
eyes  manufactured  by  them,  and  have  to  take  back 
any  eyes  not  approv«*d  of  by  the  customers.  These 
they  put  on  one  side  to  serve  for  their  stock  in 
trade  when  they  commence  business  on  their  own 
account.  One  of  these  collections  furnishes  a 
somewhat  curious  sight.  Reposing  upon  wadding 
at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer  are  several  scores  of 
eyes,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  exhibiting  a  singu¬ 
lar  variety  of  expression.  Some  are  small,  others 
large ;  some  black,  others  blue,  hazel  brown, 
light  brown,  bluish,  and  greenish  gray :  nearly  all 
are  brilliant ;  all  have  a  fixed  stare — all  are,  in 
fact,  looking  you  through.  On  one  side  are 
laughing  children’s  eyes,  next  to  them  the  liquid¬ 
looking  eyes  of  young  girls,  the  languid  eyes  of 
middle-aged  women,  eyes  with  an  amiable  or  sin¬ 
ister  expression,  severe  official  eyes ;  then  come 
the  old  men’s  eyes,  slightly  filmy ;  and  in  a  comer 
are  the  worn-out  eyes — eyes  that  have  been  already 
used,  and  have  been  returned  by  the  customers  as 
models  to  make  other  eyes  by.  The  enamel  eye, 
after  being  exjxiseil  to  the  action  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  some  months,  loses  alike  its  color  and 
its  lustre,  and  becomes  opaque-looking;  a  thick, 
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dingy  coating  of  solidified  humors  spreads  over  its 
polished  surface,  and  it  has  a  glassy  look,  like  the 
eye  of  a  dead  person.  “  Touch  them,  you  will  do 
no  harm,”  says  the  oculLst  to  visitors,  just  as 
though  it  was  a  collection  of  coins  or  minerals 
they  were  inspecting. 

Tk*  Rocky  Mountains  a  Sea.  —  The  White 
Pine  Sews  has  the  following : — 

“About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Hamilton  is  a  high  plateau  of  land  containing  an 
extensive  deposit  of  marine  shells  and  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  large  variety  of  extinct  species  of 
fish.  Hut  the  curiosity  which  most  chayuigcs  the 
interest  and  investigation  of  anti(|uaries  ls  the  pet¬ 
rified  fonn  of  what  was  evidently  imce  an  immen.se 
sea  monster.  It  died  on  a  light  ]>lateau,  in  a 
position  giving  rise  to  a  theory  that  its  locale  was 
once  a  great  ^oal,  and  the  antediluvian  leviathan 
floundered  and  perished  on  its  surface  as  the  water 
receded.  The  petrifaction  is  perfect,  and  estima¬ 
ted  to  weigh  about  ten  tons.  It  presents  a  dull 
appearance — the  head  and  body  of  a  hump-backed 
whale,  and  the  extremities  extend  into  feelers  and 
antennae  like  the  polypus  or  devil-fish,  with  the 
exception  that  they  were  evidently  during  life 
lined  with  a  hard  and  bony  su1>stance.  I'he  eyes 
are  set  in  each  side  of  the  head,  which  is  flat  and 
oblong,  and  are  twenty-four  inches  ajxirt.  I'he 
mouth  is  armed  with  triple  rows  of  teeth,  sharp  in 
front,  but  underneath  and  well  in  the  jaw  are 
turned  into  grinders,  cap))ed  by  a  solid  osseous 
formation,  running  back  from  the  widest  portions 
of  the  head.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  cele- 
Irrated  marsh  cow  of  Central  America,  amphibious 
in  habitat — graminivorous  on  land,  carnivorous  in 
water.  The  length  of  this  singular  relic  of  an  un¬ 
known  age  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  as 
the  body  blends  into  the  tail,  it  tapers  to  a  snaall 
size,  so  that,  making  due  allowances,  the  entire 
weight  would  not  be  far  from  that  staterl.  This 
inland  country  abounds  in  curious  fossils  of  a  ma¬ 
rine  character.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  Crus¬ 
tacea,  found  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  which 
puzzled  scientists  and  antiquaries.” 

The  Salt  I.ake  News  discourses  as  follows;  — 

“The  idea  the  Rocky  Mountains  region  was 
once  a  sea,  is  pretty  well  established  by  geological 
evidences  plain  to  those  acquainted  with  that 
Ireautiful  science.  On  high  points  of  many  of  the 
mountains  of  Utah  there  are  deposits  of  what 
were  evidently  sea-shells ;  and  the  monster  of 
Bear  Lake,  whose  existence  is  now  authenticated 
beyond  doubt,  is,  no  doubt,  the  descendant  of 
denizens  of  the  mightier  ocean  that  once  sub¬ 
merged  the  regions.” 

Topham,  the  Strong  Man. — Thomas  Topham, 
the  “strongman,”  was  born  in  London,  1710, 
and  was  bred  a  carpenter,  but  afterward 
“travelled  on  his  muscle.”  He  was  a  quiet, 
peaceable  man,  of  middle  size  and  weight,  made 
like  other  men,  except  the  usual  cavities  under  the 
arms  and  hands  were,  in  his  case,  filled  with 
muscles.  The  wonderful  stories  of  his  feats  are 

I  well  authenticated.  He  could  hold  under  perfect 

restraint,  and  with  ease  to  himself,  the  strongest 

i 
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horse.  He  lifted  a  table  six  feet  long,  with  fifty 
pounds  on  the  end  of  it,  with  his  teeth,  and  held 
It  in  a  horizontal  position  a  considerable  time.  He 
rolled  up  a  pewter  dish,  weighing  seven  pounds, 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  the  reader  would 
roll  up  a  piece  of  paper.  He  held  a  pewter  quart 
pot  arm’s  length  and  squeezed  the  sides  together 
like  an  egg-shell.  He  lifted  two  hundred  pounds 
with  his  little  finger,  and  waved  it  gently  round  his 
head.  He  lift^  Mr.  Chamliers  a  clergyman, 
who  must  have  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  for 
he  weighed  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
pounds,  with  one  hand,  Mr.  Chambers’  head  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  one  chair  and  his  feet  on  another. 

At  a  blow  he  struck  a  round  liar  of  iron,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  against  his  naked  ann  and  licnt  it 
like  a  bow.  One  night,  observing  a  watchman 
asleep  in  his  Imx,  he  picked  up  box  and  watchman, 
carrying  the  load  with  the  greatest  ease,  dropjied 
them  over  the  wall  into  I'indale  burying-ground. 

A  butcher  once  |>assed  a  w  indow  at  which  Topham 
was  sitting.  He  stooped  down  and  took  half  an  I 

ox  from  the  (ellow’s  slioulders  with  so  much  ease 
and  dexterity  that  the  man  swore  that  the  devil 
had  flown  away  with  the  beef.  At  a  race  a  man 
insisted  upon  driving  upon  tlie  track,  so  To|iham 
took  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cart  and  drew  it  gent¬ 
ly  back,  the  driver  whipping  the  horse  like  a  mad¬ 
man  ail  the  time.  When  he  kc]>t  a  public  house 
two  men  were  detcfTninctl  to  fight  liim  ;  so,  to 
satisfy  them,  he  seized  them  by  the  napes  of  their 
necks  and  knocked  their  heads  together  till  he 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  them. 

The  lessons  of  the  IVar. — Some  of  the  daily  y 

papers  by  way  of  varying  a  little  the  uniformity 
of  description  of  the  last  battle,  and  s|)eculation 
about  the  next,  which  have  made  up  tlieir  leading 
articles  for  the  last  three  weeks  have  once  and 
again  set  themselves  to  deduce  the  les.sons  which 
England  should  learn  from  the  war.  They  have 
not,  however,  at  jirescnt  succeede<l  in  discovering 
any  beyond  these — Imjirove  your  Army,  organize 
your  Mditia,  and  drill  your  Volunteers  !  The 
very  last  “lesson  ”  inculcated  by  the  leading  jour- 
nal  of  yesterilay’s  date,  as  that  which  we  can  least 
of  all  afl'ord  to  overlook,  is — “  Ixise  no  time  in 
making  British  artillery  the  liest  in  the  world.” 

But  is  this  all  that  the  bloody  fields  of  (iravclotte 
and  Sedan  have  to  say  to  us?  Have  the  smoking 
ruins  of  .Strasburg  and  the  wail  of  its  agonized  in¬ 
habitants  no  other  word  ?  the  collapse  of  Imjieri- 
alism  no  more  meaning  than  that?  Have  they 
that  meaning  at  all?  ’Twould  be  a  poor  moral 
surely  for  such  an  exordium.  Surely  such  awful 
suffering  will  enrich  the  world’s  experience  with 
something  much  more  precious  and  very  different  1 
The  destroyer  has  pas.sed  over  two  of  the  finest 
kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  left  scarce  a  house  in 
them  without  one  dead ;  but  if  out  of  this  black 
hoiror  all  surrounding  kingdoms  can  find  no  other 
teaching  fhan  the  advantage  and  neces,sity  of  a 
military  organization  upon  the  Prussian  model, 
then  there  is  indeed  no  hope  for  Europe.  The 
future  is  shut  in  with  fire  and  blood,  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  pa.st  are  as  nothing  to  those  that  are  to 
come. — Rng/ish  Independent. 
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